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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, I). ¢ 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Crrairman. The committee will come to order. 

As the members of the committee know, the committee is meeting 
this morning to hear Members of Congress who have bills pending 
before the committee on the question of price supports or the disposal 
of surplus agricultural commodities. 

We are honored to have with us this morning the distinguished 
senior Senator from my State of Kansas, who is the author of what 
I think is the first of these bills. We have a number before the com- 
mittee, about 60 in all, and Senator Schoeppel is the author of a bill 
that has passed the Senate. It passed the Senate too late in the last 
session for us to act on it. but we are glad to have him here this 
morning to make a presentation of that bill. 

We will be very pleased to hear from you at this time, Senator 
Schoeppel. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Senator Scuorrrer. Chairman Hope, my good friend Cliff, and 
members of the committee, first let me say that I genuinely appreciate 
the opportunity to come over this morning to state some of my views 
with reference to the measure that I am going to discuss briefly with 
you. 

It is not with the idea that it is a panacea for all ills or the perfect 
approach, but it is with sort of a genuine feeling that out of your 
fine committee’s deliberations of all angles of this we can come up 
with legislation here that will effectively “and, we hope, constructively, 
deal with these surpluses, and with what we have to ultimately face. 

This is a bill to develop export markets for United States farm 
products. I sponsored this bill originally. I want to say in utter 
candor all the ideas expressed in this bill did not rest in the senior 
Senator from Kansas. I had a lot of help and assistance from the 
members of the Agricultural Committee over on the Senate side. 

I was honored to have been joined by Senator Anderson, of New 
Mexico; Senator Clements, of Kentucky ; Senator Eastland, of Missis- 
sippi; Senator Hoey, of North Carolina; Senator Johnston, of South 
Carolina; Senator Mundt, of South Dakota; Senator Aiken, of Ver- 
mont; Senator Thye, of Minnesota: Senator Welker, of Idaho; and 
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Senator Young, of North Dakota. As you know, the bill passed the 
Senate on July 6, last, without one dissenting vote. This was a 
unanimous recognition 10 months ago of agriculture’s vital need, as 
we saw it, to expand export markets for United States farm products. 
It was the soundest alternative to more severe acreage controls, as 
we viewed it. 

I need not describe to vou gentlemen that in the last vear, our agrl 
cultural situation has worsened and the need to expand exports has 
increased. Investments of the Commodity Credit Corporation have 


about doul led. r xports of WW heat are further down. The prospects are 
hot vood., The time has come to close ranks and take concerted actiop 
to expand our markets for farm | roducts. 

For 10 months S. 2475 has been subject to scrutiny, debate, and com- 
parison with alternatives. I think that has been . cood thing because 
ee id] he benef all the vie we possibly ec: 
we should have the benefit of all the views we possibly ean. 


There have been feverish attempts to devise alternatives to expand 
our export markets for farm products. But the principles of S. 2475 
are the only program proposals that come to erips with the problem 
of expanding export markets for farm products. ‘There has been some 
tidying up of the language and nome refinements in procedures and 
administration—and that always happens when we consider various 
angles of approach—but no alternative program has been developed to 
expand export markets for farm products on a scale commensurate 
with the need and the job to be done. 

‘he reasons for this are clear. The program provided in S. 2475 
is tuilored to fit the needs of expanding export markets for farm prod- 
ucts. Expanding any market is difficult, but expanding an export 
market for farm products is more difficult and more con iplex. All 
of these problems were considered in drafting S. 2475 and the solu- 
tions, so far as possible, are included. 

The program embodies an imaginative yet, we feel, a dignified and 
businesslike approach to our problem. It treats agricultural abun 
danee as the asset it is, not as an unmanageable surplus of which we 
are ashamed and therefore feel obliged to give it av ay. 

I know you have considered many phases of this program in your 
deliberations until now, and you are going to consider more as the dis- 
ney chairman has indicated. But I would like to review with 
you very brie tly some of the elements that were considered i 1 formu- 
lating the principles of S. 2475. 

We ase red the responsibility of the United States as leader of 
the free world: we considered the protection essential to the welfare 
of frie ndly competing e xporters of farm products ; we considered the 
needs of our customers and their potential ability to pay for the prod- 
ucts they need; we considered the trade practices of competing ex- 
porters. We soielile ‘red the stocks of CCC as assets, as capital with 
which we could promote economic dnehioaent, expand markets, in- 
crease production and employment among cooperating nations—ac- 
complishments needed for national security and for national economic 
strength and which otherwise might not get done in time. The bill 
was drafted to accommodate these considerations. 

And whether it meets all those standards or not is up to you gentle- 
men to determine. We thought this was an approach along those 
lines. 
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It provides for the export sale of farm products for foreign cur 
rency. This removes the limitation on purchases of farm products 
due to a shortage of foreign exchange. There is nothing new about 
accepting foreign exchange among international traders. It is an 
age-old practice. 

I do not want to leave the impression, gentlemen, that I am appear- 
ing before you as an expert along that line, but I have tried to get 
the best information that I could from those who are conversant, and 
they tell me this is not new. It is only new for the United States. 

The bill sets up standards to be met in order for a nation to become 
eligible to buy farm products for foreign currency. These standards 
were designed to protect our dollar markets for farm products that 
are running over $214 billion per year. 

Phe sale of farm products for foreign currency is not in itself a 
witien to the problem. The key to the program is the use to be 
made of those currencies. S. 2475 provides six general uses for funds. 
Rather than enumerate those uses, I would rather explain their 
general intent. The basic idea is to sell farm products for foreign 
currency which is to be deposited to the account of the United States. 
The currencies are to be used as a re volving fund. We thought of 
the use of the funds in two ohincee. First, for increasing the ability 
of customers to buy all manner of products and, second, to get maxi- 
mum possible repayment for the United States. 

The foreign currencies in the first phase should concentrate on 
increasing the earning power of individual consumers and customer 
nations by means of rel: atively short-term loans. They should focus 
on increasing the oo exchange earnings of customer nations in 
a way that would lead to greater currency convertibility. This 
would mean promoting economic development, increasing production 
for export, expanding international trade, increasing gainful em- 
ployment, and stimulating economic activity generally. This visual- 
ized the use of revolving funds to create conditions which would 
attract private investment capital for economic development. The 
free world needs capital to expand, to develop, to build, to create 
new wealth. We have all heard that. The mechanisms set up in 
3. 2475 provide the means to convert unsold stocks of farm products 
into that capital the world needs. 

The second phase in the use of this revolving fund is to assure max1- 
mum repayment to the United States. There are four important uses 
of the foreign currencies which could give the United States value 
received. 

One is to create continuous new markets for farm products, either 
with grants or loans. A second use is to use the foreign currencies 
to pay some of the $50 billion per year we are spending on defense 
material. This offers a big field of opportunity for customers to earn 
dollars to buy farm products. A third use of currencies is to buy 
strategic materials for United States stockpiling. Our dependence 
on imported minerals is increasing. 

We hear that on every side. Whether it is to the extent that has 
been indicated or not, from the wisdom of those in authority, as far 
as I am concerned, we must take someone’s judgment factor on it. I 
do not know all the ramifications of it. 

Adequate supplies are fundamental to our security. We can well 
afford to stock up on the minerals we are bound to need later, and God 
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forbid we will have to need those in an all-out war. Finally, the cur- 
rencies may be used as aid and assistance or in achieving free world 
security objectives in lieu of dollar appropriations. 

There is a vitally important aspect in the use of these currencies. 
In order to provide the maximum possibility to use them effectively 
and provide maximum assurance to achieve repayment to the U nited 
States, the program must provide for the transfer of obligations to 
the United States from countries who cannot repay the United States 
directly, to countries that can. S,. 2475 visualizes the use of the re- 
volving fund in one country as loans to third countries and the ac- 
ceptance of the currencies of the third countries in repayment of the 
obligations to the United States. It may be that better devices can 
be developed. In any case, freedom to transfer these obligations 

mong countries is essential to accomplish three objectives: To in- 
crease the opportunity of the United States to be repaid, to increase 
the opportunities of customers to increase their earnings with which 
to continue to buy more and in order to use the capital to promote the 
maximum economic development. The point of providing flexibility 
to enable triangular or multilateral trade is so important, I would 
like to illustrate with a case. 

(1) We sell $100 million worth of wheat to Japan for yen; (2) we 
loan the yen to India to bu Japanese industrial a for India’s 
economic development: (3) we accept Indian rupees in payment of 
that loan; (4) we use shoe rupees for any of the sevelee in the act, 
including the purchase of strategic materials. 

So much for the uses of currencies accruing from the sale of farm 
products. 

There is another important element in the proposal which I would 
like to emphasize. No American program of this kind should be 
allowed to seriously injure the trade of any friendly exporting 
country. 

I might digress from my statement to say when I served a short 
time on the Banking and Currency Committee on the Senate side, and 
also in some of the other committee responsibilities over there, we 
had frequently drawn to our attention the objection of using our 
surpluses over there to the detriment of the Pp eople i in those countries, 
or the agreements that had been made between the nations. I think 
that is a serious situation that has to be taken into account. 

Therefore, safeguards were built into the bill to protect friendly 
competing countries. They are protected in several important ways 
Most important, it is not a giveaway with which none of them can 
compete. Second, sales are to be made at prices which the ultimate 
consumer would have to pay if the products were purchased from any 
other source. It is not a dumping program. 

That is one of the things we heard so much about when we first 
were at the discussion stage of this. We said, if it is going to be 
dumped, we are going to run into all kinds of difficulties. 

However, the most important protection is that the funds that 
accrue are to be used to expand and create new markets, to establish 
orderly marketing facilities, to promote consumer industries, to in- 
crease the ability of customers to buy more of all products. In this 
expanded market, all competing exporters may share. Fin: lly, the 
program removes the uncertainty resulting from unsold supplies over- 
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hanging the market. It removes the threat of dumping or give- 
aways. 

I would like to make a suggestion which I believe will improve the 
legislation. Based on my observations of our agricultural e xport pro- 
grams during the last year, I believe it is essential that primary au 
thority for an export program be vested in the Secretary of Agri 
culture, and I realize that | may be hitting upon a controversial note, 
but it seems to me that the Secretary of Agriculture, who has the 
primary responsibility for protecting our present dollar markets, for 
expanding and creating new markets and minimizing the cost of the 
farm price support program, should be the man through whom this 
is channeled. ‘The Secretary has this responsibility; his authority to 
deal with it should be made commensurate. 

I would like to call your attention to specific uses that have been 
made of farm products to further our national interest. They il- 
lustrate actual accomplishments within the severe handicaps and lim 
itations of present authority : 

(1) Japan bought $50 million worth of grain for yen. The yen 
will be used primarily for military procurement in leu of furthe1 
dollar appropriations ; 

(2) Spain bought $20 million worth of wheat for pesetas. The 
ieee will be used entire ly to cover the loc 3 cost of building United 
States air bases in Spain. 

(3) I understand that a program is being developed to sell over 
10 milhon bushels of grain to a country on deferred payments. Re- 
payment will be made in full, partly in strategic materials. 

(4) Even under the serious and unfortunate limitations of section 
550, over $230 million of purchase authorizations have been issued to 
buy United States farm products. These have been or are being done 
under the existing serious limitations. These opportunities could be 
multiplied under this proposed legislation, as we view it. 

Let me cite you illustrations from the many offers to buy farm 
products which have been brought to our attention and that could 
be made under 8. 2475. 

(1) There is a specific offer to buy as much as $30 million worth of 
wheat, vegetable oil, milk, and butter for local curency. We could 
get full payment by using that curency to add a large quantity of a 
very strategic material to our national stockpile. 

(2) We have for consideration an offer to buy $70 million worth 
of wheat, cotton, soybeans, tobacco, and dairy products for local cur- 
rency from a country in which the United States has a vital strategic 
interest. These currencies could be used to carry on a United States 
program in that country which would otherwise have to be paid with 
appropriated dollars. 

(3) Another country is prepared to open negotiations to buy $50 
million worth of United States farm products per year for 5 years. 
This country will repay in full in 6 or 7 years, if a portion of the 
repayment can be made in goods or services. 

(4) Still another country is prepared to open negotiations for the 
purchase of nearly 20 million bushels of corn to establish a stabilization 
reserve. Payment is to be made in the local currency which may be 
redeemed in full in goods or services. 

These propositions are on the shelf, and, I am told, are ready to 
be acted upon as soon as this legislation is enacted. They represent 
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only a sample of those which have been brought to our attention by 
foreign buyers on the expectation this legislative proposal will be 
enacted early by this Congress. Enactment of the program will bring 
many, many more such offers. That hap pens to be my belief. 

Let me inject here that the program 1) S. 2475 is sound, business- 
like, and dignified. It is far more humanitarian than gratuities. 
Nothing builds human dignity like buying what people produce and 
sell. This program is based on a concept of producing, selling, and 
buying—a concept that has made our country great. This program 
preserves the fundamental attribute of human dignity. It then goes 
far beyond production and gainful employment, to expand trade, and 
to promote economic deve lopme nt so that pe ople can continue to buy 
more with their earnings. It is a program based on mutual aid— 
through trade. It is a new, imaginative, and creative program. 
W here ver it has been explained and thoroughly understood, across this 
Nation and around the world, it has been hailed as a sensible or prac- 
tical approach. All who help enact this program will take increasing 
pride in having contributed to this constructive legislation. 

Finally, the time has come to get this type of program underway. 
Another crop is nearly upon us. 

I see some gentlemen from the southwestern part of our country. 
It will not be too many weeks before we are going to be thinking in 
terms of harvesting. I am speaking of wheat. That happens to 
be the primary concern in my State. Kansas is the greatest wheat- 
producing State in the country. Other crops are coming along. 

This program should be in working order to move the new wheat 
crop beginning in June and other ¢ rops in due course. The time is 
already late. "S. 2475 has passed the Senate. I urge you gentlemen 
to add your improvements to S. 2475, based on a further year of study 
of the problem you have before you, manage it through the House, 
and bring it to conference as soon as possible. Let us be in a position 
to report to our farmers that we passed a bill to do the job—in time. 

I especially appreciate the opportunity of having been given the 
privilege to appear here this morning because there is a matter over 
in the Senate that I have to attend to. 

The Cuarrman, We are very happy to have you here. We enjoyed 
your fine presentation on this very important piece of legislation. 

There are some companion bills in the House, which the committee 
did not have an opportunity to give consideration to. Other bills 
have been introduced this year which embody the same general prin- 
ciples of your bill, but with some modifications that I think have 
been dictated by some further study of the matter. The Chair under- 
stands them and they are thoroughly in harmony with the prine iples 
involved in your legislation. I am sure you will find this committee 
is very favorably inclined toward the idea of building up at the present 
time our foreign trade and building it in such a way it will inure to 
our benefit in the future. 

In other words, I do not believe there is very much semblance of a 
giveaway program through Government, but our feeling is that we 
should base these transactions, as nearly as possible, on normal 
channels of trade, although we may have to use foreign currencies and 
barter in some instances because of the lack of dollars in the countries 
which offer the most favorable markets for these commodities. 
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That, I know, is fairly in harmony with the concepts of your bill. 

I would like to ask you this question: The committee has heard a 
considerable amount of evidence, and is giving consideration to pro- 
posals for the donation of commodities that cannot be channeled 
through normal routes of trade in sufficient quantities to be consumed. 
We have had before us organizations like CARE and other voluntary 
agencies who have worldwide organizations going into many countries, 
and which are in a position to deliver the produc ts directly to people 
who will consume them, not governments; and I would like to ask you 
whether vou would regard a program of that kind as being in conflict 
with what you have in mind here, or as being supplemental to a 
program such as vou have presented, 

Senator ScHorpret. I would take it, Mr. Chairman, that to a very 
marked degree it would be supplemental. ‘There were witnesses be- 
fore the Senate Agricultural Committee representing CARE and 
some of the other organizations who apparently demonstrated they 
had effective organizations of the lower levels of those countries that 
got away from sofne of the difficulties that were encountered in the 
straight giveaway program. I well recognize there is an area of as- 
sistance or relief, let us say, that can be productive of great good will. 
I would not foreclose that avenue of approach. I think that I was 
concerned—and I am sure it is a matter of great concern to you—with 
the proposition of just going out and indiscriminately dumping. 
That would get us into diffic ‘ulties with the normal channels of trade. 

Now, to what extent, or what degree, it. can go to some of these 
organizations I do not know. ‘I would have to rely upon the wisdom 
of those with greater experience than Ihave. 1 do feel it is an adjunct 
to this entire program and it is an excellent approach. 

The CHArrRMAN. It would seem a way to me. I cannot see any con- 
flict between those two approaches because the commodities to be 
distributed by the voluntary organizations under the circumstances I 
have mentioned would undoubtedly go to people who have no buying 
power at present and who could not purchase through the normal 
channels of trade, and for that reason there is not any basic competition 
between the consumers who will receive these commodities through 
those particular channels and those who purchase through the normal 
channels of trade. 

Senator Scnorrrer. Of course, we have given, as I understand it, 
the President a degree of authority, and he has already exercised it 
in some instances. He has utilized some of these surpluses through 
the very approach that the chairman has suggested, and I think it is 
an excellent precedent and it has done great good. 

The Cramman. In some cases funds have been allotted to the Pres- 
ident, both in the relief bills and the general bill which passed last 
year, giving the President $100 million worth of commodities from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for that purpose. I am sure 
that is being given careful consideration by all of us who are dealing 
with this prob lem. If you have a giveaway program through govern- 
ments which are in competition with commerce in the normal channels 
of trade, you cut down very markedly the opportunity for dealing in 
those norma! channels. 

Senator Scuorpret. That is correct. I agree with the chairman 
thoroughly. 
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Mr. Hu L. Senator Schoeppel. Tamas pleased as I ean be, of course, 
to have these fine remarks made possible for our committee's use. 

Now, let me see if I get this right. Your bill passed the Senate 
as S. 2475? 

Senator Scuoerret. That is correct. 

Mr. Hitt. When did it passthe Senate? Was it early last vear, o1 
late last vear? 

Senator Scnorrrer. It was late last vear. As a matter of fact, I 
think it was sometime in the latter part of June. It was in fact too 
late. 

Mr. Jones. It was July 6. 

Senator ScHorrret. It was too late to get consideration over here in 
reference to the time we adjourned. 

Mr. Hitw. As I recall, you had little op yposition on the floor of the 
Senate. Could you tell the committee what majority spe the bill? 
How many supported it ? I do not believe the re ‘ord shows. 

Senator Scnorrre.. There was no record vote on it. There was not 
a dissenting vote on the Senate floor on that measure, and it was par- 
ticipated in, as I am sure the Congressional Record would indicate, by 
a good many Senators on the floor. 

Mr. Hitt. You might say that it passed the Senate unanimously 4 

Senator ScHoEpren. It did. It passed the Senate unanimously. 

Mr. Hit. That is what I wanted to know. IT also introduced a bill 
over here on February 12 of this year. You will recall that we had 
a conference concerning that matter, and we tried—and by “we? 3 
mean our staff and this committee— our best to follow just as closely 
as we could and do exactly what you state in your fine statement this 


morning when you say at the bottom of page 1: 


There has been some tidying up of the language and some refinements in pro 
cedures and administration 

I think that we tried to do that in H. R. 7676. 

What I think we can do is fit in with your fine piece of legislation 
any changes that seem necessary under the present extreme amount 
of surpluses that we have been collecting and which we have not much 
opportunity of selling. We can make the nec essary changes in the 
bill, and this C ongress will make a real contribution to the peace of 
the world. After all, as someone stated not long ago, fat men, well fed 
people, are not out starting wars. I do not know whether you agree 
with that, coming from the area we do, we do not know what hunger 
really means. We do not know what hunger really means in that 
fine State that you represent and in which I was born, 

Senator Scnorrret. That is right. That is one of the reasons why 
it is so deplorable if we permit any sizable portion of these surpluses 
that we have to deteriorate or spoil. We have to approach this thing 
as you have mentioned. 

I want to say, as I said before, the embodiment into some type of 
legislation of some of the better phases of the approach that is rep- 
resented by vour bill and some of these other bills before your com- 
mittee would he Ip all the way down the line. The objective is what 
we agree on. 

Mr. Hiv. In other words, pride of authorship has no bearing in 
your consideration, and I am sure it does not in mine. 

Now, they tell us that we have increased some 40 percent in the 
production of agricultural commodities in the United States over our 
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usual production, and I want your opinion on that. 1 think that we 
are coming to a point where we are either going to decrease our whole 
agricultural machine or we are going to be compelled to get out into 
the world and dispose of our surpluses. We can just take our choice 
as to which one of those roads we will take, but in my book we cannot 
miss. We must go one way or the other. 

I know right before this committee there have been a number of 
people who think we should start now to curtail everything, sell the 
dairy cows. There have been committees from as far away as Montana 
coming into my oflice saying that we should get rid of our bulls, spay 
our heifers, and cut our cattle production down. Other people come 
in here and tell us they think that we should start immediately and 
take Jand from preduction. I want to know which way you think we 
should go. 

Senator Scnorprret. Congressman Hill—and I am no expert—as I 
see it, the root is the expansion of markets. In heaven’s name, do not 
let us get to the point where in this great agricultural industry, or 
economy of ours, we must finally come to the point where we say we 
have to shrink it down, until we get an existence on the farm that 
simply cannot exist under anything like good business conditions. 
We spend billions of dollars, and we have given billions away around 
the world in order to protect our security and to build up good rela- 
tions around the world. But we could well afford to go the expansion 
of market routes. 

They tell me that people all over the world are hungry. We were 
impressed with the idea, as 1 know many members of this committee 
are, that if we could work out some approach through the foreign 
currency side of the picture it would open up an avenue for greater 
expansion. I think the reason for that we should concentrate upon. 
It would seem to me that our executive departments ought to cooperate, 
and they tell me that there is greater emphasis being placed upon that 
how than there was a year ago. | Say that constructively. If we 
could do that. Iam sure that we could work out of this thing. 

I would hate to think that this great Nation of ours, the legislative 
assembly, or the executive departments, are lacking, in foresight and 
judgment and ability and that we cannot cope with it. So I say rather 
than curtail production in this country—which we will have to do to 
a normal degree to get over this hump—we ought to e xpand the mar- 
kets around the world, and it can be done, in my humble opinion. 

Mr. Simpson. Senator Schoeppel, I was back in Ilinois during the 
House recess, I had some work to do there. ] talked to farmers 
back home and I found that there were three kinds in my district, those 
that want 90 percent, those that want flexibles, and those that want 
to be left alone. 

A few days ago hogs hit $28.75 and soybeans hit $4, about as high 
as they have ever been. I have been getting some letters from those 
farmers who want to be left alone reminding me of it. Do you find 
anything like that in Kansas? 

Senator ScuHorpret. Congressman Simpson, my _ distinguished 
senior member of the Kansas de legation will tell you that we have 
three groups in my State, but there is a growing fear that unless we 
do something about the surpluses that we are going to finally sag these 
markets to the point where we will either have to restrict all of our pro- 
duction or else the entire farm program is going to pot. 
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I know the thing you mention is true. Inthe north end of my State 
there is a little more hog production up there because it is a corn 
area, and I have received a few letters from some of those people 
indicating things are not so bad. They are not producing too much 
wheat. 

Down in Mr. Hope’s district, which is one of the big wheat-produc- 
ing areas—and Congressman Hope’s district in Kansas is the biggest 
wheat-producing district in the entire State by far—there is some 
alarm expressed as to where we are finally going, and some down there 
say 90 percent, and some say they will gamble on a sliding scale. Un- 
fortunately, in an election year, some of us are going to have to face 
that on the Senate side, and over here also. 

Mr. Stmpson. There are some people in Kansas who want to be left 
alone, too ? 

Senator Scuorprer. That is correct, which shows in one sense a 
pretty good American tradition—rugged old individualism. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like the record to disclose what is meant 
by “being left alone.” Do they want the present law as it is, or no law 
at all, or what ¢ 

Mr. Simpson. I have not yielded to the question, but IT will be glad 
to. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I asked the question. 

Mr. Simpson. They are doing ail right. When they get $28.75 for 
hogs and $4 for soybeans, t] ey do not want to a coneeeen In any way. 

Here is another thing that I found back in Illinois, Senator: You 
could go out on a public square in a county seat town and you could 
get 5 farmers together and you get 5 different viewpoints as to what 
ought to be done with the farm program. 

The head of the American Farm Bureau, Mr. Klein, testified before 
this committee relative to the committee print and said that if this 
committee passes out that bill they want certain changes. The master 
of the Grange testified, as I recall—you better go along the way you 
are for another year. 

The head of the Farmers’ Union said—We not only want 90 per- 
cent, but we want 100 percent, and we want to plant the diverted acres 
to any competing crop we want. 

If someone will show me the light I will be glad to listen. 

Senator ScHorpret. Well, Congressman Simpson, I do not want to 
duck your question and your proposition. We are going to have to 
wrestle with it on our Senate side, and that is what we are going into 
executive sessions for now. 

There are divergences of views. I think, speaking only for myself 
and some of my colleagues on the Senate side, there is a feeling over 
there that the measure that we finally come up with—it may not exist 
on your House side—must be a compromise, and I think it is a com- 
promise approach that is going to come out over there. To what 
extent, I do not know. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you not agree the fact remains that Secretary 
Brannan when he had a proposal before this committee a few years 
ago was trying to solve the farm problem honestly in his own mind? 
Secretary Benson is trying to do the same thing. Senator Aiken is 
trying to do the same thing. The members of the committee have 
divergent views and they are trying to do the same thing. They 


are all trying to reach the same thing, whether they take a different 


road or not. 
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Senator ScHorpre.. That is correct. I think it is going to resolve 
itself into the Senate version and the House version because ulti- 
mately it is going to be up to the Members of our respective bodies 
to write the type of legislation. 

Mr. Simpson. If this committee reports out a bill and the House 
accepts it, and it should be vetoed by the President, the 1948-49 law, 
as amended, will be the law starting January 1, which is the flexible 
formula, or the 1909-14 parity formula, or the new 10-year modern- 
ized formula, whichever is greater. 

Senator ScHorepret. Again, without going into it, because I want 
to keep pretty well on the subject matter I tried to cover here, that is 
one of the great needs for us taking a realistic approach and coming 
up with something that is workable. Under the law it will go back 
just as you said. 

Mr. Simpson. The fact remains that if this committee and the 
Senate committee pass out a bill that the President vetoes, you are 
going to have the 1948—49 flexible law effective January 1, 1955. 

Senator Scnorpret. That is right. I would not want to go on record 
as saying what the President would do. 

Mr. Simpson. I do not think that any of us could. 

Senator Scnorrre. I think in the normal course of events if the 
House and the Senate can come up with legislation, and if there are 
variations, as I am sure there will be, in any honest approach to the 
problem, that when it goes to conference I still believe, Congressman 
Simpson, there is enough ability on this great House side and over 
on the Senate side to come up with something that the President 
would think twice about before he would veto it. That is my personal 
opinion. 

The CuHarrMan. We have with us a distinguished Member of the 
House and a member of the Agricultural Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Horan. He would like to make a comment. 

Mr. Horan. I want to get back directly on the subject, Senator 
Schoeppel, because I appreciate your presentation here. We on the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations have to deal with the 
administration of all the laws passed by this committee here, and 
that is my job. I cherish this privilege of sitting in officially with 
this committee. 

Our job, of course, is to move our surpluses without destroying our 
own domestic markets, or destroying the markets of any other country 
in the world. We are going to have to form a policy here because 
we are still oper iting on the rehabilitation policy ; In Europe, and in 
the free countries. We have helped them set up the European Pay- 
ments Union, the EPU. We have supplied the capital stock of it out 
of our own national debt. If that capital stock is not in danger we 
will get it back, but our money supplies the capital stock of the 
European Payments Union. They are all soft currency countries. 
The European Payments Union has stepped up trade between those 
18 countries in Europe and Turkey. England is in that EPU. But 
we cannot trade with them because they are soft currency countries. 
I am just very happy that this committee, and you in the Senate, are 
recognizing that fact. 

I think the bill for agricultural ap propriations is pretty well 
supplied with funds to carry out anything this committee here will 
enact, or advocate. 
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Do you not feel in this world today where international trade is so 
complicated, where it is barter or shift trading, or state trading, we 
are going to have to tool up our own administration, get the best men 
to go out into en compet it ve field and back up our own men in the 


field of trading and do everything through our Government to step up 
international rade’ In other words, my question to vou is. 1S 1t not 
a matter of the Congress expressing its intent, and then insisting the 
administration carry out that mtent in the field, al d olive every power 
to our ow? admin strative lic rs / 

Senator Scnoreren. | thoroughly agree with that theory. That is 


the considered, thoughtful approach to the thing. Maybe it might 
have to vo a little bit furth on wavy or the other, but certainly I do 
feel that there is a greater emphasis now being placed upon the 
various executive departments to concentrate on this thing, if we give 
the} the inplement sthrol o}) which th ‘Vv Call work 

Mr. Horan. IT just want to sav that I am interested in what this 
ommittee does on the House side, and you on the Senate side, and 
as a member of the Appropriations Committee, whose duty it is to 


supply the funds. I nt to carry out the intent of this committee and 
the Congress in that direction administratively. 

Senator Scuorpren. | preciate that, Congressman Horan. If 
there | = Ing further, I want to say that I appreciate this oportu- 
nitv, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ane s. ‘| notice that you make a statement saying, among other 
things, that the Secretary of Agriculture has the primary responsi- 
bility of minimizing the cost of the farm price support program. 
Some of ns On this committee think that rather than carrying out that 
responsibility, that he has contributed to the exaggeration of the cost 
of - farm price support program. I just wonder if you feel that 
he | carried out that responsibility. 

Senator Scmorprer. Well, Congressman Jones, let me put it this 
way: In the wisdom and the judgment of many men, they may ap- 
pe ich a prob lem differently. Right or wrong, over a per iod of several 
vears, those in responsible positions I am sure earnestly try to buffer 
against the bad e flec ts of what might develop. It remains ‘to be seen, 
and if we are honest with ourselves we are going to have to say we 
have some surpluses on hand. Some Secretary has to wrestle with it. 
The previous Secretary had to. The present one is trying to. The 
ecioube that I had in mind in that statement is this—only recently we 

came and had presented before us from both sides a request for an 
increase in the funds for the Commodity Credit Corporation. None 
of us really liked to do that. It was hoped that it would not. be neces- 
sary. But to the extent that a program can be worked out I think the 
primary responsibility is upon the Department of Agriculture, or a 
relationship between the executive department concentrating and 
centralizing on trying to sell these surpluses and get cash for them, or 
currencies for them, that can be utilized to the highest possible value 
to keep us from adding to these funds that we have to carry out these 
programs with. My thought is that he has first a primary responsi- 
bility to hold down the excessive costs of this program, whoever it 
might be. That is the approach that I want to take. 

Mr. Jones. Perhaps you meant here reducing the cost of the farm 
price support program rather than minimizing. I got the impression 
from minimizing that he has exaggerated in his statement how much 
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this program has cost instead of trying to impress the people with the 
good the program has done. I think from what you have said you 
mean his responsibility has been to reduce the cost of the farm price 
support program. 

Senator ScHorrret. That would probably have been better 
phraseology. I personally subscribe to the view that these types of 
programs, where necessary, can protect a great segment of our 
economy. 

Mr. Jones. I am in sympathy with this program, too. I have 
advocated the use of foreign currencies in our program. 

The CHarrman. We thank you. 

Senator ScHorere.. I appreciate coming here. 

The Coairman. The next witness this morning before the committee 
will be our colleague from Oregon, Mr. Homer Angell. 

We will be happy to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Ancett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
here this morning appearing in behalf of H. R. 8351, a bill introduced 
in the House, which is a companion bill to legislation pending i 7 the 
Senate. I claim no pride of authorship in the bill. It has been 
worked out very carefully. Its sole purpose is to prov ide for supple- 
mentary benefits for the recipients of public assistance under the 
social-security program, that is each month, to give each one of those 
who are receiving these benefits an additional $10 worth of Commodity 
Credit food products that are now being held under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

As we note from the recent announcements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, we are paying some $700,000 a day for storage alone on 
these surplus commodities—over a quarter of a million a year—and we 
are paying that much just for storage of these products. 

A great many of these people on relief and under the social security 
program are in need of these identical food products that we have in 
storage, and upon which we are paying this heavy storage bill. Many 
of these commodities will perh: ips spoil and not be suits able for hum: in 
consumption. We are trying to our wits’ end to see what we can do 
with them, and personally I feel this is certainly a field that js entitled 
to exploration. I believe that we should see whether or not we should 
make some of these foods available for these people that we are trying 
to help in thiscountry. We are he “oe, ew m with good hard cash out 
of the Federal Treasury. Under the bill, latitude is given to the Secre- 
tary in order to work out the program so it will not disrupt our econ- 
omy or the markets for these particular products that we are trying 
to sustain. 

I have a prepared statement here that I would like permission to 
supply and do that in lieu of further comment on the bill because Iam 
chairman of a committee meeting down the hall here, and I have had 
to leave it in order to come up. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much for your statement, and 
without objection the statement that you have submitted will be made 
a part of the record at this point. 
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There are millions of worthy citizens in the United States in the groups this 
bill seeks to help who are living on a meager income and in many cases insuffi 
cient to meet their minimum needs for health and comfort It seems indefensible 
that this Government with its outstanding productive facilities and capacity 
should permit these worthy citizens to be in want for the very surplus products 
they need and which are held in storage by the Federal Government. The storage 


bill alone on these products is staggering, averaging approximately $21,000,000 
a month. 
Under the provisions of this bill increased domestic consumption of agricul 


tural food products is provided by establishing a program whereby the monthly 
benefit payments of such individuals will be supplemented by the issuance of 
certificates which may be transferred to retail food products dealers, in exchange 
for surplus agricultural food products, at prevailing market prices 

Under the provisions of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture would have au 
thority to determine each month the agricultural commodities held by the Gov 
ernment which could be released to satisfy domestic demands without depressing 
the market price. Individuals receiving assistance of monthly benefits would be 
entitled to receive as a supplemental benefit each month, in addition to those 
they would already receive, $10 in face amount of surplus food certificates to be 
applied by the respective individuals toward purchase price of agricultural 
surplus food products. 

It is clear that such a program increasing domestic consumption of surplus 
agricultural food products would solve the problem now facing the Government 
with these huge surpluses piling up from day to day, and would, most importantly, 
provide the necessities of life to these large groups of worthy citizens who are 
in need. These low-income groups, most of whom are depending on public 
benefits, find themselves in an economic squeeze between the continued high cost 
of living and the lack of funds with which to meet their meager requirements 

I most sincerely urge that H. R. 8351 or legislation of a similar type be 
favorably considered by this committee and reported out as a means not only to 
solve the problem of the disposition of the enormous surpluses piling up under 
the Commodity Credit support program but to relieve the hardship and suffering 
of millions of needy citizens. 


The Cuairman. We thank you very much for your appearance and 
interest in this subject. It is one in which the members of the com 
mittee are greatly concerned, and we hope we can act and that legisla 
tion will result in a broader distribution of the ‘se surpluses. 

Mr. Anceti. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. We are delighted this morning to have with us 
the gentlewoman from Missouri, Mrs. John B. Sulliva 

We will be happy to hear from you at this time, ie Sullivan 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mrs. Suntuivan. Thank you. I have a detailed statement with all 
of these letters and so forth enclosed. I would like just to summarize 
my remarks this morning and make this detailed report a part of the 
record. 

The CuarmMan. Without objection it will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT OF MISSOURI 


I very much appreciate the opportunity to discuss with the members of this 
committee my bill to get some of our surplus food into the stomachs of hungry 
people. 

H. R. 7870 would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute a small 
portion—up to $1 billion worth a year—of our surplus, Government-owned stocks 
ef food.to needy families in the United States under a food stamp plan. 
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The members of tl ummmittee are, IT am sure, thoroughly familiar with the 
ceessful food stamp plan in operation during the early years of the Roosevelt 
administrations. The purpose of that plan was twofold: To help the poor—and 
how many of them we had then! A large proportion of our population was in 





wal and second, to provide markets for farmers in desperate financial straits. 
I food stamp operati then, of necessity, had to be a huge undertaking for 
t d to meet a huge du responsibility in a time of economic disaster. 
Of course, our situation today in no way resembles that of the depression days 
of the middle thirties There is no depression in the United States. But I 
hink it would be tragic to shut our eyes to the fact that we do have an economic 
re n, that we do have nearly 4 million unemployed, that we do have other 
ons on relief and in distress. Simultaneously, we have these mountains of 
rplus food accumulating in warehouses and storage bins 
My bill does not represent a “solution” for surpluses accumulating under the 
pi upport program and other programs of aid to agriculture. That is a 


problem which I know the members of this committee are wrestling with—a 
terribly complex problem. While my bill is no solution for it and does not 
pretend to be a solution for it, it does attempt to put part of this food to 
humane use to get some of it a small portion of it to children going without 
milk and eggs and meat, to families who get up from their tables almost as 


l ner\ i he the sat d eat 
Ly e have such families in the United States? Unfortunately, yes, we do. 
The number is growing heir plight in the midst of this abundance of food 
traged It is a disgrace It is a mockery of the resourcefulness of the 





I hesitate to say it, but I must be blunt and speak my mind honestly: We have 


here in the United States hunger While we may tend to shut our eyes to that 
fact, I can assure you the Communist conspiracy has not done so. It galls me, 
is I know it does every member of this committee and every Member of Congress 
and for that matter eve American, that the plight of a small percentage of our 
people furnishes grist for Communist propaganda throughout the world—half 
nded to com e the minds of men in Europe and Asia that hunger 
nthel ted States is proof that the American system does not work and cannot 
\ | ) e ofa he peopl 
It does w and it can work and, in the vast majority of cases, it is working 
Bu et’s be honest with ourselves: We do have actual need and want and 
| ition among some Americans And we have it when our warehouses 
bulge at the seams with so-called surplus food I say so-called because obviously 


wh of this food is needed for proper nourishment of American children and 
for people who because of handicaps or other reasons, including failure to find 


obs and ineligib vy for unemployment compensation or public assistance, have 
ifficient come to enable them to eat regularly and adequately 


HE SULLIVAN BII 


[ haute to think of any American—or anyone else for that matter—not receiving 
an adequate diet in these days when our agricultural progress and resourceful- 


ness have provided us the means for assuring abundance for all. I should like to 
Say Take this surplus and give it away to anyone who is hungry, anywhere. 

But, of course, we have to put some limit on our generosity, and pay heed to 
the possible and the practical. If we sit by doing nothing because we don’t yet 
have the perfect answer to every problem, why, of course, we would never do 


anything 
In this bill, T have tried to seek a practical approach. H. R. 7870 does not say 
give away free food to anyone who happens to come by and ask for 
some, It attempts to channel a portion of this food to those most in need—those 
whose circumstances are most desperate. Let’s at least start with them, and 
then, if we find we can do more than that, why certainly let's go on from there. 
rherefore, I have suggested in H. R. 7870 that we establish a food stamp plan 
med primarily at persons and families on relief—on public assistance—or in 
need of such assistance but ineligible because of legal technicalities. 
This is not to say that people on social security or on unemployment compen- 
, pating in other programs of that nature not directly reflecting 
destitution could not well be included in a food stamp plan. I think that deter- 
in tion would depend upon information which the Department of Agriculture 
nd the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of 
Labor might be called upon to provide to this committee on the extent of need 
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1 these categories and on the extent of the surplus food which could be dis 


tributed aiuwong them on a practical basis 


pl 


but there is no doubt—none whatsoever—of the need of those on relief. Their 
relief grants are admittedly inadequate to keep any American family in the 
barest minimum of decency and dignity Everyone acknowledges that. ‘There 
is no dispute about it \ millionaire is eligible for unemployment compensation 


or for social security, but no thousandaire is eligible for relief. Relief clients 
are destitute Americans with no resources, no income, no funds They are 
puupers. And they are hungry 

There is a secoud category in this tragic situation. They are the unemployed 
who have no unemployment compensation for one reason or another or who have 


Used up their unemployment compensation benefits, Whether they have a dollar 





to their name or not, tuey are also ineligible for public assistance in many juris 
dictious, including issouri, by reason of the fact that they are employable. 
Where do they got Where can they go? They can go to the private charities, 


The private charities in the United States—certainly in our cities—are in 
desperate straits. Ilere in the city of Washington, both the private charities and 
the public relief agencies are turning people away—people in need, people who 
are hungry—people without jobs and without income—because funds are not 
available to help them. This is not an isolated Washington phenomenon, This 
is happening in many of our cities and in our States. I have a report dated 
several months ago from the Research Bureau of the Social Planning Council of 
St. Louis—inciuding an analysis of recent trends in relief experience of Commu- 
nity chest agencies. In keeping with the rising trend in unemployment earlier 
this year—unemployment 73 percent greater than a year ago—it showed a situa 
tion of crisis. 

In December 1953, the Salvation Army Family Welfare Department assisted 
#2 percent more cases than a year ago and spent 236 percent more money for 
direct relief. The St. Vincent De Paul Society assisted 45 percent more cases, 
but had only 7 percent nore money to cover this increased load. 





“These two chest agencies represent the ones most acutely affected by the 
sensitivities of the labor market,” the analysis declares, “because of policies di 
rected toward attempting to meet, to some extent, all the demands upon theil 
resources. Data for other chest agencies also show excessive demands for relief 
in recent months.” 

Now these were cases in large part resulting from unemployment, from the 
termination of unemployment compensation or from the waiting period to get 
unemployment Compensation. Many more large families than usual were apply 
ing, and the bulk were in the unskilled labor group. In this situation the privat 
community chest agencies had to turn people away because they did not have the 
funds to help them. 

The report states, “Experience to date indicates that the family agencies which 
have the largest relief budgets, Family and Children’s Service, St. Vincent Di 
Paul Society, Salvation Army, all have been taxed up to and beyond the limit 
of their relief budgets” in November and December, 1953, and January, 1954—the 
period covered in this analysis. 

It isin view of the fact that many of our States limit relief to people who are 
unemployable that I have ineluded in my bill families which need relief but 
cannot obtain it because of tSate or local law. 

A key provision of H. R. 7870, and one which I especially urge be included in 
any legislation which the committee recommends in this area, is that surplus 
food allotments made under a food stamp plan clearly be in addition to and not 
in place of any public assistance grants otherwise being extended to recipients. 

I would hate to see any public agency use a food stamp plan as a device or as 
an excuse for cutting down on already inadequate relief grants. If that were 
to happen, the whole purpose of this bill would be destroyed Che relief burden 
on our cities and States is a heavy one, and there might be a disposition in some 
jurisdictions to reduce benefits as a means of saving local tax funds if the Federal! 
Government were to step in and provide some free food gut the people on relief 
would be no better off at all 

H. R. 7870 is intended to help them—not to shift a portion of the burden from 
local or State to Federal shoulders, with no improvement whatsoever in the 
relative well-being of these unfortunate citizens 


THE MACHINERY OF FOOD-STAMP DISTRIBUTION 


I would like to call to the attention of the committee the fact that H. R. 7S70 
does not attempt to cross every “t” and dot every “i” in the operation of a 
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Pood-stamp plan I have deliberately allowed for broad discretion on the part 
Secretary of Agriculture in determining the kind and variety and amounts 

of food to be distributed under a food-stamp plan. On the other hand, I have 

issigned to him the responsibility to have the food packaged in a form in which 

distributed and to provide the distribution machinery 

It may be that he might want to use existing stores for the distribution of this 


ood was done under the old food-stamp plan. If not—if he finds central 
distribution points in the various cities to be preferable—then he can use that 
| Ina program of this magnitude, I do not believe in tying his hands and 
juiring that he distribute so much butter and so much milk or other surplus 
each person each week or each month I think that has to be an administra- 
e determination 
\f the same time, however, it is incumbent upon the Congress to give to the 
eretal n addition to authority—-the funds he needs to distribute this food 
efficient y and effecti ely 
In this connection, I think I should acknowledge the fact that I know—and I 
m sure the committee knows—that we now have some machinery for the dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to needy families It is 2 program requiring State 
initiative Its operation varies widely from State to State, and many States, I 


inderstand, have never bothered to set up the necessary machinery. 

At the time I introduced H. R. 7870 only a very few States among the 48 
were participating. Others have since come into the program as their unemploy 
ment problems increased jut as I understand it, it is a somewhat haphazard 
sort of thing, and I don’t think it is doing the kind of job which should be 
done and must be done. My bill is intended to repeal the present program and 
substitute for it a clear-cut, nationwide type of operation which any city 
or county welfare agency could participate, whether its State officials co 
operated or not You might have extreme distress in one city or county in a 
State which was generally experiencing booming prosperity. Under those cir- 
cumstances, although the State might be slow to act, the locality could act 
promptly. 

Certification of eligibles among those on public assistance would, of course, 
be a simple matter. Everyone on the public assistance rolls would be eligible 
and would be certified. The problem would lie in the certification of eligibles 
not on public assistance. But I think this could be worked out readily by the 
city or county welfare agencies themselves with the advice and the help of 
the private charities. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Because of the importance of this matter and because of its complexity, I have 
recognized ever since drafting my bill that it can undoubtedly be improved 
and that it may have provisions in it of a technical nature which would hinder 
rather than aid the purpose of this bill. That is always possible. 

Consequently, I sent copies of my bill to many experts in the social work field 
in St. Louis—professionals in both the public and private agencies—and to our 
State director of welfare. Their comments are most helpful. Most of them—lI 
should say virtually all of the letters I have received in reply—endorse the 
idea of surplus food distribution program for needy families. I shall include 
some of those letters for the record, because I think they can be helpful to 
the committee. 

Several raised the question of financing of the necessary certification ma- 
chinery—-the procedure for establishing those eligible for food stamps and 
urplus foods. They point out that the States and municipalities in many cases 
have no funds for this purpose. I urge the committee to take that fact into 
account in its consideration of this bill and recommend your best judgment as 
to the financing requirements. Perhaps a cooperative financial arrangement 
could be worked out 

Others who wrote to Ine suggested that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare be given joint authority with the Department of Agriculture 
for the operation of the program. I would have no objection to that; it might 
be a very useful arrangement. Nevertheless, we must realize that the main 
burden in this whole program would rest on the Department of Agriculture, and 
under those circumstances I think the Secretary of Agriculture should have all 
of the authority necessary in his own hands to make the program operate effi- 
ciently and effectively. I am sure he would welcome aid and advice from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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It has been pointed out to me that the wording of one section of my bill 
could be construed to have the effect of eliminating various programs now in 
operation for the distribution of surplus food through the school-lunch program 
or for foreign aid or for assistance to hospitals and so on. That is not my 
intent 

I asked the Legal Section of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress to study my bill from that standpoint, and I would li 


like to subnit 
the recommended changes in language they have given me to mal 


ne Sure [ 





my bill does not harm any of the successful programs now under way 
use of surplus foods, but merely substitutes a better procedure for the distribu 
tion of this food to the one category I have in mind here, that is, t 
who are destitute. 

I urge your favorable consideration of this legislation; your approval of a 
food-stamp plan would bring not only new hope, but new strength and new 
health to millions of American families whose desperate situation cries out for 
humane assistance. Thank you very much 


Washinaton 25. D. ¢ April 26, 1954 


From: Legislative Reference Service-— American Law Division 
Co: Hon. Mrs. John B. Sullivan 
Subject: Comments on H. R. 7870, especially section 6 thereof 

Section 6 of H. R. 7870 would not affect the school-lunch program authorized 
in 42 United States Code 1751-1760. The section, however, might be interpreted 
as terminating the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture under section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S. C. 1431) to dispose of surplus food com 
modities in furtherance of a school lunch program and as preventing his con 
tinued use of funds made available under section S82 of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act of 1935 (7 U.S. C. 612 (¢c)) to implement such a program 

Section 6 would prevent the Secretary from continuing to exercise his authority 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1431) to distribute 
food commodities acquired through price-support operation to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Federal public welfare organizations for the assistance of 
needy Indians and to private welfare organizations for the assistance of needy 
persons within and without the United States It would also prevent the con 
tinuance of the expenditure of the funds provided under section 32 of the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1985 (7 U.S. C. 612 (¢)) for agricultural commodi 
ties to donate to persons in low-income groups 

In view of the fact that the bill as presently drafted could interfere with exist 
ing programs, we suggest the following amendments, which we believe would 
clarify the intent of the legislation 

On page 2, line 12, strike the semicolon at the end of section 2 (1) and insert 
the following: “, and organizations given priorities under section 416 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1949;" 

On page 2, line 22, insert after the word “thereof” the following: “and organ 
izations given priorities under section 416 of the Agriculture Act of 1949" 

On page 38, beginning on line 3, amend section 3 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each eligible department, agency, or 
organization requesting the distribution of surplus food under section 2 (1), food 
stamps for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts based on the 
total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total number of needy 
persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. Such stamps shall be reissued by each such department, azency or organ 
ization to needy persons receiving welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assis 
tance but ineligible because of State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such 
needy persons at local distribution points to be determined by the Secretary under 
section 2 (3). 

On page 3, beginning on line 25, amend section 6 to read as follows 

“Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United 
States under this Act shall be in lieu of, and not in addition to, the distribution 
to such needy persons under section 32 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes, approved August 24, 1935 
(7 U. S. C., see. 612¢), as amended,’ and section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. Distribution of surplus food under this Act shall be subject to the 
same system of priorities as is presently provided for in such sections.” 
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On page 4. beginning on line 9 amend section 7 to read as follows: 


For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving 
welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) from an eligible department, agency, 
or organization, or wl is, in the opinion of such department, agency, or or- 


ranization in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive it because 


of State or local law.” 


As requested, your statement and the letter from St. Louis are returned 


herell 


Sr. Louis CHAPTER, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Socrat WORKERS 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1954 


Hon. Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN 

House of Representatives 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


My Dear Mrs. Suttivan: I received the copy of H. R. 7870 that you recently 
sent me and concerning which you asked my comments 

I have discussed this matter with Mr. Rudolph T. Danstedt, executive director 
of the Social Planning Council of St. Louis and learned that on March 11, 
1954, he sent you his reactions to the bill. Since I agree with the observations 
contained in his letter I will not trouble you with a repetition of them here 

In short, I feel that the objectives behind the bill are sound but care must 
be taken that the proper administrative structure, together with adequate funds 
be made available so that such a plan could be properly administered 


esiric erely yours, 


Herman L. Kapiow, Chairmar 


THE CHRISTIAN WoMAN’S BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
St. Louis, Mo., April 8, 1954. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missowri, 
Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 


Dear Mrs. SuLLIVAN: We are in receipt of your letter concerning bill H. R. 
7S70 which you introduced in the House of Representatives 
[ read the bill and approve of it and would urge its passage. I see no reason 


for the Government storing food when it should and could be made available to 
people who are actually in need of more food and because of the lack of food do 
not have the proper diet. Neither do I see any point in sending this food to for- 
eign countries when there is need for it at home. 

It would seem that the food stamp plan Would be one of the best ways of dis- 
tributing this surplus food to the needy public. 

As a charitable institution, we have received some of the commodities which 
have been distributed through the Community Chest and we have appreciated 
them very much and hope we will continue to get these commodities whenever 
they are made available to the public. 

Chese gifts of food have been a big help and saving to us in our work of feeding 
the homeless and needy old people and children, we care for in our institutions. 

Sincerely, 
SELINA A. HuLAN, President. 


ForREsST PARK (CHILDREN’S CENTER, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 31, 1954 
Hon. Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN 
House of Re presentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mrs. SULLIVAN: I am writing in answer to your request that I comment 
about the proposed bill providing for the distribution of certain surplus food 
commodities to needy persons. As director of a private social agency, I do feel 
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that it would not be within the confines of my duties to answer your request in a 
personal vein, for it does have at least, the possibility of certain political impli 
cations. I have, however, discussed this in our recent board meeting, and I cal 
comment that our entire board, along with myself, believe that the bill you pre 
pared is positive, constructive, and desirable. We all endorse this bill, not neces 
sarily in detail, but certainly in principle 

Sincerely, 


RICHARD M. SmiruH, Directo 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER Hous! 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 19 
Hon. LEONoR A. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mrs. SULLIVAN: In reference to bill introduced to the House of Repre 
sentatives and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, I can only make one 
comment and that is I think it is wonderful. 

This bill will take care of the nutritional diet of so many needy people, as you 
have already stated in your bill, that are ineligible to receive aid because of 
States or local laws 

With people like you in there pitching for them the elevation of the 
standards will rapidly rise 
Yours faithfully, 


health 


Rater T. YOUN¢s 


PHE SALVATION ARMY, 
MIDLAND L)IVISION 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 19 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


My Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Thank you for forwarding copy of H. R. 7870 which 
you have introduced in the House of Representatives 
We would like to go on record as favoring the enactment of this legislation, 
as there is very definitely a great need in the State of Missouri at the present 
time for additional assistance 
We would hope that it might be possible to include an amendment which would 
make it possible for other agencies to refer families for this assistance, even 
though they are not eligible for public assistance. Generally speaking, those 
ineligibles for pubic assistance are coming to private agencies. We are not 
suggesting that the private agencies handle the distribution, but rather a definite 
plan be worked out so referrals could be made. 
Surplus food might make all the difference between a family eating a proper 
diet or living at a substandard level. 
Be assured of our deep appreciation for your interest in our less fortunate 
citizenry and we wish you every success in having the bill passed 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) A. EK, RAMSDALE, 
(Typed ) Lt. Col. A. E. RAMSDALE, 
Divisional Commander 


Sr. Louis BUREAU FOR MEN, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 24, 195 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Re prese ntatives, 
Washington, D.C 
My Dear Mrs. SuLLivaN: I am in favor of House bill 7870 relative to the use of 
stamps tor the distribution of surplus commodities providing these stam] 
be used in the usual retail outlets of the community, and also providing the 
United States Government pays for the total administrative cost of sue a 
program. 
Very truly yours, 





ISAAC GURMAN, 


BE recutive Secreteru 
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JEWISH COMMUNIY CENTERS ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Wo., March 23, 1954. 


Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVA:S, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: IT received the copy of House bill T7870 which you sent me. 
I very strongly agree with you that it is necessary to provide for distribution 
of surplus food Coimmodities to needy persons in the United States by use of a 
food-stamp plan 

1 feel that this bill is of particular importance today what with layoffs in 
industry and a state of recession It, frankly, grieves me to think of people 


suffering from malnutrition when there are such tremendous quantities of 
surplus food in warehouses and other storage facilities 

I personally feel that people have a definite right to decent housing. employment, 
und, needless to say, adequate diets If for any reason, the above-mentioned 
are not available, then I feel this Government has a responusibilits 

If the different States would be administering this food-stamp plan, then 
perhaps some thought should be given to the actual cost of administration and 
Whether some form of Federal assistance and administration be necessary, 

I, personally, am quite proud that a Representative from the State of Missouri 
ntroduced this very necessary legislatior I would like to stute, incidentally, 
that I am expressing my own point of view and the above comments do not 
necessarily represent the thinking of the board of directors 

Sincerely yours 
WinttaAM KAHN, 
Directo) 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, 
St. Louis, Vo., April 1, 1954. 
Mrs. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman of Third District of Missouri, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Because of some very pressing matters here in connec- 
tion with our organization, I’ve gotten a bit behind in my correspondence. Please 
excuse my delay in answering your communication requesting my comments on 
House of Representatives bill 7870 in regard to surplus foods and their distribu- 
tion. The handling of the surplus commodities, as they are handled at the present 
time, is meeting a great need. 

The school-lunch program f feel is terrifically worthwhile, and surplus com- 
modities that are furnished organizations such as ours for noon lunches, for 
handicapped people, and so forth, means a tremendous good is being done for 
the people in our agencies and also it helps our agencies tremendously. 

In reading over bill H. R. 7870 on page 4 lines 1 through &, it is not clear to 
ie whether this bill is to take the place of the present system of distribution of 
surplus commodities or is to be in addition to this present system. 

I would not want to see anything done to disturb the present system as it is 
established and functioning well and meeting a tremendous need in a very 
systematic and worthwhile way. However 1 realize this is only touching a very 
small portion of the surplus commodities, and if the program, as outlined in this 
bill, would be in addition to that program, it sounds to me as though it would be 
very good 

I would suggest that besides public agencies, the private, agencies meeting 
certain standards would be given the privilege of distributing these stamps 
also. This would necessitate close cooperation to avoid duplication. Thanks for 
writing to me and if I can be of any additional help feel free to call on me. 

R. C. ADAIR, 
Erecutive Director. 
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Sr. Louis CHAPTER 
1954 Rep Cross buND 
Nt. Louis, Mo., March 22, [hso4 
Mrs. JoHNn B. SULLIVAN 
Member of Congress Third District, Missouri, 
Congress of the United States House of Represcntative 
Washington, 1D. ¢ 


DeR Mrs. SULLIVAN: We are pleased to answer your letter regarding the heed 
for a distribution of surplus foods to families in actual need 

You are quite aware of the fact that 55 percent of his budgetary need is sup 
ied to a person who bas been determined by a medical advisory team in ow 
welfare office to be so disabled that he cannot be gainfully employed and so 
suppert himself. Obviously if this incapacitated man or woman has to pay 
any of his other living expenses which is presumed when his budge! is drawn 
up by the relief agency, he cannot have more than 55 percent of the amount 
of money which he needs for food and may have very considerably less rhe 


improvement of his physical conidtion cannot progress favorably under these 
conditions. Your plan for distribution of surplus commodities would decidedly 
assist such ill and handicapped persons on the relief rolls 

There is another group of persons who are handicapped and who are unable 
to be included in most relief rolls because of the administrative determina- 
tion that they are employable for light or sedentary work for which many are 
not at all qualified. Anyone who is unemployed but employable is not entitled 
to any relief. More péople ihn these two categories are turning to social agencies 
in this period of readjustinent, which is taking place, and which brought in 
creasing numbers of relief requests to social agencies in this area beginning last 
October. In addition there are increasing numbers of unemployed who are 
drawing unemployment compensation which cuts down the amounts which they 
have to spend for health preserving foods 

In the cases within the public agency involving mothers of young children 
(to the age of 16) who are eligible to aid to dependent children, support for 
the mother is not included in the relief given except to the extent of 55 percent 
of the total budget of the family. This very important group of future citizens 
would also profit physically from additional food which might be made available 
to them. This would also be true of the large number of veterans and their 
families and the wives and children of deceased veterans who have to live on 
the pensions and compensation which are provided to them by the Federal 
Government 

The value of surplus items would probably be rapidly noticed in the beneficial 
effects to ill persons whose physical condition would improve more rapidly and 
enable them to return to employment and self-support at an earlier date than 
is now possible. In a relatively short time it would probably be possible to dem- 
onstrate that less money had to be spent in medical care on children, the aged 
and infirmed, and other unemployables who suffer various physical breakdowns 
due in part to poor nutrition. And, in the long view, the contribution of good 
nutrition should have its effect on the growing young population which will be 
our future citizens. 

If you have not already done so, I suggest that you write to the Social Plan- 
ning Council requesting information about a study of recent relief requests 
which his been undertaken and which is going forward at the present time 
among all of our family agencies in St. Louis. 

Surplus commodities cannot provide the whole answer to the problem but any- 
thing which provides additional nutritious food to the people whom we have 
described above, is a move in the right direction. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) Wm. R. Ebbinghaus, 
(Typed) WuHritiamM R, ErpincHats, 
Director, Home Service. 
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SocrAL PLANNING COUNCIL, 
oF Sr. Lovurs AND St. Louis Counry, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
lion. Mrs. Joun B. SULLIVAN, 
Hlouse of Repre sentatives. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mrs. SuLLIvAN: Your letter to us asking a reaction to your proposed 
H. R. 7870 providing for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use 
of a food stamp plan was discussed by the executive committee of this division. 
In our opinion it would be extremely desirable to make surplus foods available 
»needy people in the United States 

We believe that such foods should be distributed through public welfare 
agencies We realize, however, that certain problems of distribution would 

rise Certain needy persons are not, of course, receiving public assistance 
because of the restrictions of categorical assistance. For instance, in the State 
of Missouri, employable persons are not eligible for public assistance, regardless 
of the extent of their need 

Also our public assistance offices are understaffed and are carrying very large 

ase loads It might be questionable whether they would be in a position to 
certify persons not on their roles, and handle distribution. This would have 
to be decided by these agencies, however. 

We should also be sorry to see any regression with regard to the present prac- 
tice of providing cash relief. Considerable progress has been made in this State 
in getting away from a commodity basis for relief. It would be important to 
make a clear distinction between the regular policy of cash relief and the distri 
bution of surplus foods as a special circumstance, 

We appreciate your consulting with us on this proposed bill 

Yours sincerely 
(Signed) Frances Goodall, 
(Typed) (Mrs.) FRANCES GOODALL, 
Rerecutive Scerctaru, Familu, Old Age and Children’s Division 


SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL, 
Sr. LovIs anp Sr. Lovis Country, 
Nt. Louis, Mo.. March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Mrs. Joun B. SuLLIvan 
House of Representatives 
House Office Building. Washington, D. C. 


Drak Mrs. SULLIVAN: I have examined with considerable interest H. R. T7870 
Which has been introduced by you which proposes to establish a food stamp 
plan 

It is my opinion that a food stamp plan would be very useful and helpful to 
inany thousands of individuals in the St. Louis area now receiving public assist- 
ance Whose grants in many instances are inadequate, as well as to a number of 
unemployed people who are not eligible for public assistance because they are 
Classified as employables. Several well-informed individuals with whom I 
have discussed your proposal are definitely enthusiastic about it and have in- 
dicated their wish to support it 

For your information, I am enclosing a copy of a recent study we have made 
of the unemployment and relief situation we have here in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County which indicates that there are quite a few persons in need of relief 
but unable to get it because they are employables 

It would seem to me for such a food stamp plan to be effective, however, some 
of the following conditions would need to be met by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

1. That the stamps be redeemable in retail food outlets, perhaps where in- 
dividuals customarily shop. This was the nature of the food stamp plan in the 
prewar years 

’. If the above plan IS hot possible and distribution depots of some sort have 
to be established, then Federal funds should be available for financing the cost 
of maintaining and operating such depots 

*. The probability is very good that our State division of welfare would be 
the certifying public welfare agency in Missouri. The division does not have 
the personnel to certify individuals not on public assistance and some emergency 
provision for funds to obt n suc personnel would need to be provided by the 
Federal Government 
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Four or five vears ago, if I recall correctly, an opportunity Was presented it 
the State and in St. Louis for the distribution to individuals of certain surplus 
foods. We were not able to avail ourselves of that opportunity because there 
were no funds for financing the cost of distribution and financing the personnel 
needed for certifying as to need. Unfortunately, this might be the situation again 
if the Secretary of Agriculture is not given funds for handling distribution and 
certification 

Sincerely yours 
RubpOLPH T. DANSTEDT, 
Executive Director. 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCII 
OF ST. LOUIS AND St. LOUIS, COUNTY 
Nt. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954 
Hon. Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MRS. SULLIVAN: I am very glad to have an opportunity to comment on 
your bill, H. R. 7870, to provide for distribution of surplus food supplies to needy 
families through use of a food stamp plan. I know that many people to whom 
I have talked recently share your concern about inadequately nourished families 
and individuals in our midst, and the concurrent accumulation of surplus food- 
stuffs which might be used to provide them with a diet more conducive to mainte- 
nance of health, and to the rehabilitation of individuals now dependent on the 
community. I have been in the welfare tield long enough to recall the benefits 
provided under the previous plan, which aided not only the recipients of the 
surplus foods, but also the producers on the farms and the retail merchants 
who distributed the supplies. 

As a first priority, 1 would think such food should be channeled to recipients 
of public assistance through our State division of welfare. With the blind, aged, 
and permanently disabled persons receiving maximum grants of $55 per month, 
adequate nourishment is impossible for recipients with no outside income. We 
see these aged and disabled persons constantly faced with the need to make de- 
grading adjustments to this inadequate income. Small wonder that so many 
of our aged are helpless and lethargic, and that disabled persons are not re 
habilitated, but remain dependent on the community the rest of their lives. 
Recipients of aid to dependent children, which provides a maximum of $60 for 
a mother with one child, are possibly even worse off and the results even more 
poignant, since the deprivation of children fosters many later problems for the 
community and the Nation. The families who must depend on the State-financed 
general relief program have for years received relief in an amount sufficient to 
provide only 55 percent of a minimum standard budget. Since this group is 
composed of people only temporarily or partially disabled, they would appear 
to have a good potential for rehabilitation and adequate diet is certainly an im- 
portant factor in such a program. 

Since the State division of welfare has no direct assistance program for 
families of employable persons who are without jobs, many of these families are 
now turning for help to the privately financed charities, such as family service 
agencies of the community chest, Red Cross, etc. To illustrate, in December 
of 1953, the St. Louis City Public Welfare Office had 1,163 cases receiving general 
relief and the chest agencies had 1,100 such cases. These families, as well as 
many who cannot be aided by private charities because of limitations of staff 
and funds could certainly be helped by the program you propose. 

I am quite sure that the State department of welfare would have to have 
Federal funds provided to finance the job of certification and distribution, I 
doubt whether the department could even handle certification of families on 
their own rolls without additional personnel for which they now have no funds 
The previous plan, which provided for distribution through food retailers, placed 
the surplus commodities in easy reach of aged or disabled persons, If this plan 
is not feasible at this time, some provision would need to be made for deliveries at 
home for persons unable to go to a distribution center and carry home packages 
This again would have to be financed with Federal funds in all likelihood. 
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I earnestly hope that this bill will be enacted, and that the problem of financ- 
ing certification and distribution can be worked out through use of Federal 
funds 

Very truly yours 
(Signed) Elizabeth M. Hendricks, 
(Typed) Mrs. ELIzABETH HENpRIcKs, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
DIVISION OF WELFARE, 
St. Louis Ciry WELFARE OFFICE, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, M. C., 
Third District, Missouri, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, BD ofS. 

My Drar MRs. SuLtivAn: Your recent letter and a copy of H. R. 7870 together 
with excerpts from the Congressional Record containing your remarks on this 
resolution have been received and read with a great deal of interest. I am 
taking the liberty of referring this to our St. Louis City Welfare Commission, 
which is bipartisan and is composed of four prominent city residents. Mr. Henry 
F. Chadeayne of the General American Life Insurance Co. is chairman, and the 
other members are Mr. Julian Cohn of the Weil Clothing Co.; Miss Edna Emme, 
president of the Godefroy Manufacturing Co.; and Mr. Chester E. Stovall, direc- 
tor of industrial relations of the St. Louis Urban League. It is believed that 
their evaluations of this bill would be of more value to you than my own. In 
addition, a copy of your letter together with a copy of my reply will be forwarded 
to Mr. Proctor N. Carter, director of the division of welfare, for his information 
and evaluation. The responsibility of determining whether or not the division of 
welfare can act as a certifying agent for these food stamps rests with the State 
director. 

Public assistance programs, which are administered by the Missouri Division 
of Welfare, do not always provide sufficient grants for the complete maintenance 
of recipients. There are numerous cases who because of statutory limitations 
on the amount of assistance granted are unable to meet their needs on the grants 
they receive. In one of the programs, that of general relief, it has not been 
possible to give adequate grants due to insufficient amount of money available 
for this program. For many years Missouri has not provided assistance to 
employable persons or in households in which there is an employable member. 
During these periods of high employment most people are able to secure jobs 
and there was little need for assistance. With the retrenchment in the defense 
program and a general lowering of the employment level there are people who 
are unable to get jobs and are in need. Under our current regulations it is not 
possible to provide these persons with assistance grants. From the above, there- 
fore. it would appear that there are three broad generalized groups who would 
be aided under the provisions of H. R. 7870. 

As you may recall the division of welfare did act as a certifying agency when 
surplus commodities were distributed prior to World War II. These commodi- 
ties which were provided by the Department of Agriculture were distributed 
through the use of WPA labor. In 1940 a food stamp plan was inaugurated 
whereby these foods were distributed through merchants. I was inducted in 
the service shortly after this plan started so do not have personal knowledge 
of it; however, it is my understanding that it worked quite well and was very 
satisfactory both to the recipients and merchants as well as the administering 
agency. If such distribution could be made under H. R. 7870, this would seem 
to better serve the needs of the clients who could redeem the stamps in stores 
within their areas and not be forced to make long journeys to some warehouse 
in another section of the city. It would probably be pleasing to the merchants 
for it would bring people into their stores and give them a part in the distribu- 
tion; thus they would not be looking upon it as competition. Lastly it would 
solve the problem of rental of warehouses, packaging, storage, and distribution, 
for in a city like St. Louis this could be a very costly operation. 

I am very grateful to you for this opportunity of reading H. R. 7870, and I am 
sure you will be hearing from the members of our commission after they have 
had an opportunity to review the material. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Rbt. Rippeto, 
(Typed) Rosert D. Rippeto, Director. 
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DIVISION OF WELFARE, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF Punic HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
Jefferson City, Wo.. March 17, 1954 
Honorable Mrs. JoHn B. SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I was very glad to have your letter of March 15 and to 
have the opportunity to review and comment on H. R. 7870. I certainly agree 
with you wholeheartedly that some way should be found to distribute surplus 
foods to the needy persons in this country rather than continuing to build up 
vast stores in caves and warehouses. 

Speaking from the experience of this agency in ministering to needy persons in 
the State of Missouri, I believe that a food stamp plan would be a logical method of 
giving additional help to the poorest families in this State. At the same time, I 
would hope that the regulations governing such an operation could be kept as 
simple as possible and free of unnecessary detail. 

I have several questions and comments concerning the provisions of H. R. 7870 
which I am including for whatever use you way wish to make of them: 

1. In subsection (3) of section 2, you provide for the distribution of surplus food 
in packaged or other convenient form. If that provision would require addi 
tional administrative costs for packaging, transporting, warehousing, and dis 
tributing, would it not be better to confine the program to the issuance of stamps 
as provided in subsection (2), thereby using present warehousing and merchan 
dising facilities? 

2. Subsection (4) of section 2 provides that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
establish the standards under which the welfare authorities would distribute sur 
plus foods to the needy. Would it be better to have such standards prepared by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby utilizing present chan- 
nels of operation between the States and the Federal Government? The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would, of course, be the logical person to designate which 
foods are surplus? 

3. Section 4 provides that the surplus food would be in addition to and not 
replace any welfare assistance. I believe this is a very desirable provision. 

4. The first part of section 7 defines a needy person as anyone receiving as 
sistance from a welfare department, which is very good. While I am very much 
in sympathy with the idea contained in the latter part of this section regarding 
persons who need assistance but are ineligible, I have some question as to what 
regulations might be required in order to carry this out. For example, would it 
be necessary for our offices to make an investigation of each applicant in this 
group; would they be considered as being in need in determining this fact? If an 
ment, or would some other procedure be used in determining this fact? If an 
investigation would be required by our department, I believe it would add a 
great deal to our cost of administration. 

Very truly yours, 
Proctor N. CARTER, Director 


[From the Congressional Record, March 25, 1954] 


COMMUNITY CHEST 
oF St. Louis AND St. Louts Counry, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
8 addressed to me as president of the Community Chest, a position from which 
I retired last week. 

Speaking solely as a private citizen, I think that it would be definitely worth- 
while to initiate some sort of a food stamp plan for persons now on relief or 
properly certified as being eligible for surplus foods. Certainly, a case could 
be made for supplementing the present relief grants to all categories of our 
public assistance group, where we generally know grants are inadequate. Cer- 
tainly, a case could be made for providing some assistance of this sort to a 
fairly substantial number of families who because they are employable are 
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not able to get any public assistance from the State of Missouri and there may 
be some other borderline situations also 

It would seem to me that there should be some assurances as follows: 

1. If possible these food stamps should be redeemable through our local mer 
chants. This would eliminate the necessity for any special distribution centers 

d would enable the individual to go to his usual store. This, by the way, was 
he practice in the immediate prewar period when we had a substantial surplus 
of food 

¥. Or, if this is not possible and distribution depots of some sort have to be 
established, the cost of maintaining such depots and the necessary personnel 
should be borne by the Federal Government. 

8. Then, with repect to certifying who is eligible beyond those persons now 
receipt of public assistance, there should be some modest provision for re- 
imbursing the States or municipalities for whatever special personnel they 
might have to hire to carry on this certification job. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CHARLES, 


From the Congressional Record, March 30, 1954] 


THE URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

DeaR Mrs. SULLIVAN: Thank you very much for sharing with me the proposed 
House bill H. R. 7870, which provides for the distribution of surplus foods to 
needy persons 

I heartily agree with and endorse the substance of your bill. I think it would 
be shortsighted for this Nation to permit surplus foods to go unused with the 
possibility of spoilage when there are so many needy citizens who could use it. 

I wish to commend you for your forthright interest in the needs of the little 
people of our country 

Sincerely yours, 


LEO BoHANON, FErecutive Director. 


SERVICE CLUB FOR THE BLIND, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives. 

DeAr Mrs. SULLIVAN: It has always been my opinion that the needy should 
have the benefit of any surplus food commodities. As we have so many in our 
country who are unable to buy their staple foods, it seems only fair and proper 
that they should be the recipients. 

Since the welfare agencies deal with and have the necessary data on those 
who are in need of assistance it seems the only solution for distribution. The 
private organizations could be of great value, too, as many are helped through 
them and no other 

Sincerely, 


ADELINE A. RUENzI, President. 


Mrs. Sunnuivan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
very much appreciate the opportunity to discuss with the members of 
this committee my bill to get some of our surplus food into the stom- 
achs of hungry people. H. R. 7870 would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to distribute a small portion—up to $1 billion worth a 
year—of our surplus, Government-owned stocks of foods to needy 
families in the United States under a food-stamp plan. 

My bill does not represent a solution for surpluses accumulating 
under the price-support program. While my bill is no solution, and 
does not pretend to be a solution for it, it does attempt to put part of 
this food to humane use—to get some of it, a small portion of it, to 
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children going without milk, eggs, and meat, and to families who get 
up from their tables almost as hungr y as when they sat down. 

In this bill I tried to seek a practical approach. The bill does not 
say that we should give food away free to anyone who - comes in 
and asks for it. It attempts to ¢ hannel a portion of this food to those 
most in need, and to those whose circumstances are most desperate. 
Therefore, I suggested we establish a food-stamp plan aimed pri- 
marily at persons and families on relief, on public assistance, or in 
need of such assistance, but ineligible because of legal technicalities. 

Statistics show that over three-fourths of the people on welfare 
programs today are people over 70 years of age, or small children. If 
this surplus food is given to them, it is food that they would not be 
able to get otherwise because the maximum amount of relief they 
receive simply does not allow them to buy the food necessary for an 
adequate diet. 

As I said before, it is intended for people on the welfare rolls, and 
also for those people who are not eligible for welfare. By those 
people I mean in many localities, because of growing une mployment, 
these people who are unemployed ; whose unemployment compensation 
has terminated, people who are on a waiting list, or awaiting the period 
to get unemployment compensation, or those not eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation, have no way of getting the necessary food 
except through private charities. 

I have contacted our State director of welfare, and all of the wel- 
fare organizations of the city of St. Louis, both the State agencies as 
well as the private charities, as to the need for such a plan in the city 
and in the rural areas of Missouri. Their letters have been extremely 
enlightening, and all of them express a great need for such a plan 
because the people coming to their attention are actually going hun- 
gry. They are going hungry while our warehouses are overcrowded 
with food. 

I have a report dated several months ago from the research bureau 
of the Social Planning Council of the St. Louis area. The agencies, 
as well as the private charities show there is a great need for such a 
plan in the city. 

In keeping with the rising trend of anne’ et — this year, 
unemployment that is 73 percent greater than a year ago, it shows a 
situation of crisis. 

In December of 1953 the Salvation Army welfare family depart- 
ment assisted 42 percent more cases than a year ago, and spent 236 per- 
cent more money for direct relief. The St. Vincent De Paul Society 
assisted 45 percent more cases but had only 7 percent more money to 
cover the increased load. 

The data for other agencies show other excessive demands for relief 
in recent months. 

The key provision to my bill, H. R. 7870—the one which I specially 
urge be included in any legislation which the committee recommends 
in this area—is that surplus food allotments be made under a food- 
stamp plan clearly to be in addition to, but not in place of, any public- 
assistance grants that otherwise are being extended to these recipients. 
ony bill does not in any way attempt to cross every “t” and dot every 
“i” in the operation of any food-stamp plan that might be suggested. 


38490—55—pt. 238 
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I deliberately allowed broad discretion on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in determining the kind and variety and the amount of 
food to be distributed. On the other hand, I have assigned to him 
the responsibility for the food being packaged in a form in which it 
can be distributed, and to provide the necessary machinery. 

I would like to explain that this bill is not going to eliminate the 
various programs now in operation for the distribution of surplus food 
for the school-lunch programs, for foreign aid, or for assistance to 
hospitalsandsoon. That was not my intent. 

I asked the legal section of the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to study the bill from that standpoint, and in my 
prepared statement and report I am submitting the recommended 
changes in the language they have given me, and just to make sure that 
my bill would in no way harm any of the successful programs now un- 
derway for the distribution of surplus foods. 

I urge the members of this committee to consider legislation of this 
kind. I think your approval of the food stamp plan would bring not 
only new hope but new strength and new health to millions of Amer- 
ican families whose desperate situation is crying out now for some 
kind of humane assistance. 

With your consent I would like to make my prepared statement, 
with copies of the enclosed letters from the various welfare agencies 
of the State of Missouri and the city of St. Louis, a part of the record. 

I thank you very much for the courtesy of allowing me to come in 
here. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mrs. Sullivan, for your 
very fine statement. I am sure that it will be given the most careful 
consideration by all the members of the committee. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. The next witness will be Cleveland M. Bailey, our 
colleague from West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Battey. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the purpose 
of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey of the Third 
District of West Virginia. 

While I am interested in the basic problem confronting this com- 
mittee, and that is a well-planned agricultural program, my primary 
interest in coming before the committee today is one of a more 
emergent nature, and it has to do with only one of our basic prob- 
lems. That is the problem of the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products now handled by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I have heard it said, gentlemen, and it is an old axiom, that wheat 
is the bread of life, and that is what I am interested in this 
morning. 

I am interested in H. R. 8702, and for fear the members of the 
committee may not have copies of the bill in front of them. and since 
it is only two paragraphs in length, I propose to read into the record 
the content of H. R. 8702. 
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This is a bill to provide for the assistance of needy persons by 
the delivery to the States of price-support wheat 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
authorized and directed, upon the request of the governor of any State, to de- 
liver wheat acquired through price-support operations to such office or agency 
of the State and at such distributing point in the State, as the governor desig- 
nates. Deliveries of wheat to any State under this Act shall be in quantities 
sufficient to relieve hardship caused by unemployment in such State. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to time 
such sums as may be necessary to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make payments to the Commodity Credit Corporation to cover the Corpora- 
tion’s investment in such wheat, including handling costs, plus the expenses 
incurred in making deliveries under this Act. Any funds or other assets avail- 
able to the Commodity Credit Corporation may be used, in advance of appro- 
priations or payments made under authority of this section, for carrying out 
the purposes of this Act. 

You will see, gentlemen, particularly you of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, that we have been giving away to some of our foreign neigh- 
bors some of this surplus wheat 

I spoke in favor of it and supported emergency assistance to India 
in the first session of the 83d Congress. We made a proposal to give 
1 million bushels of wheat to Pakistan. 

Due to an unusual situation existing in my home State of West 
Virginia, I felt it necessary to offer an amendment to the proposal 
to give this wheat to Pakistan. We gave it to them, 1 million bushels, 
and agreed to pay the freight costs, which amounted to approxi- 
mate sly $21 million. 

My amendment proposed that we set aside for every 100 bushels 
of wheat given to Pakistan 1 ton as a reserve for the purpose of meet- 
ing unemployment conditions in my State, regardless of the industry 
atiected. 

Now, I have gone into this matter to a considerable extent. I have 
gone back to my State, and in connection with the State department 
of public assistance, which is handling the relief problem in West 
Virgina, 1 went to the trouble of arranging with milling companies 
that process this wheat to go into the relief program and a hot lunch 
school program. I had everything worked out and came back and ran 
into this proposition and the Commodity Credit Corporation—that 
while they were friendly and wanted to be helpful, I was advised that 
there must be legislation similar to the legislation giving them the 
authority to give the wheat to Pakistan, legislation giving them 
authority to give it to the hungry people in continental United States. 

Mr. Abernetuy. That wheat was not actu: illy given to the people of 
Pakistan; it was given to their Government and the Government 
sold it to the people. 

Mr. Baier. I think that 30 percent went to the people. 

Mr. AserneTtuy. I believe 30 percent, yes. 

Mr. Batter. Now, the committee saw fit to turn down my amend- 
ment which would have handled the situation. If they had passed my 
amendment, I would not have to be here today, but I lost the amend- 
ment on the floor. My situation in West Virginia is gradually grow- 
ing worse. We have just finished a rather bitter fight on the ftoor 
involvi ing the economic situation in the State of West Vi irginia, and I 
refer to our fight over the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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Let me say to you at this time, my friends, there are 110,000 un- 
employed in the State of West Virginia; 51,000 of those are miners. 
There were as of last Saturday 119,180 people receiving Government 
grants of surplus from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Now, we are glad to get the butter. We are glad to get some canned 
meat. We are gl: ad to get some dried milk. We are ol: ad to get some 
cheese and we are glad to get some fruit juice. 

I want to say that I appreciate the friendly attitude in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. They have some funds left over from 
the clearup of the old potato program, and they very kindly pur- 
chased some potatoes for distribution. 

Only 2 weeks ago we received 18 carloads of potatoes to distribute 
to these needy people in West Virginia. You cannot undertand how 
much it was appreciated. There is one thing still missing, and it is 
missing because of a technicality. Wheat is not considered a perish- 
able c ommodity. Conse que ntly, the Government does not feel so free 
to distribute it as it does some of the perishable commodities. 

Mr. Cooter. How is this program that you are talking about being 
handled, Mr. Bailey? You say that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is making food available to the people of West Virginia ? 

Mr. Baitry. Through the State department of public assistance, we 
have an organization set up in 26 counties for distribution. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you understand under the law the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to make food available that is in 
danger of deteriorating’ In other words, you said they went out 
vend bought 18 carloads of potatoes and shipped them in there. 

Mr. Baitey. I presume so. They had not had the potatoes in sur- 
plus, so they must have purchased them. 

Mr. Cootry. Perhaps that was through the use of section 32 money. 
Would you know ? 

Mr. Battery. I do not know. We just appreciated the distribution 
of potatoes so much that I did not ask any questions. I hope that I 
am not telling any stories out of school. 

Mr. CooLtey. We had a tragic situation in my county 2 or 3 years 
ugo and there was no way that the department could do anything 
about it at all. The Red Cross would not go into it. There was no 
one to provide food in distress area of about half a county. 

What is the outlook for employment for all of these unemployed 
people that you have there? 

Mr. Battery. I am glad that the gentleman asked that question. I 
am going to be brief. 

West Virginia is more basically affected by the operation of our 
reciprocal trade agreements program than any other State in the 
Union. Five of our basic industries are directly affected by our trade 
policies. Let me say to you we have lost in e est Virginia alone 32 
million tons of production of soft coal in 1953, and the major reason 
for our loss is the fact that 35 percent of all of the residual fuel oil 
consumed in this country in 1953 was shipped in from Venezuela un- 
der the terms of the Venezuelan reciprocal trade agreement of 2 years 
ago, cutting the import duty on oil from 21 cents to 514 cents. The 
flooding started right after the approval of that agreement. 
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We cannot compete with that cheap residual fuel oil coming in. It 
has already taken our export market. It has taken our eastern sea- 
board markets. 

We exported 36 million tons of coal in 1951. Today we are export- 
ing less than 6 million tons. 

We were selling 28 million tons of coal in New England in 1950. 
Today we are selling less than 7 million tons. 

Now, I am going into just a little detail to give you the picture that 
confronts us. That residual fuel oil is the result of topping crude 
oil, and 2 American companies and the Dutch Shell have a production 
of 1 million barrels of oil daily at Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela. They 
tap it. They take out the gasoline potential and lubricating oils. 
What is left is a cheap fuel called residual fuel. Up until the time 
they conceived the idea of raiding the coal market they were dumping 
that as a waste material. ‘Today the cost of transporting that to an 
American port is 514 cents a barrel. They immediately sell 1 

Their major contracts today are $1.60 a barrel. Four barrelsful 
of that oil have the same British thermal units as a ton of West 
Virginia coal. Four time $1.60 is $6.40. Now, in the State of West 
Virginia it costs $3.87 to mine a ton of coal. That is at the mouth 
of the mine. The rail transportation costs from the coalfields of 
central West Virginia to tidewater, at Norfolk and Newport News 
and Old Point Comfort, is $4.07 a ton. The ocean transportation, we 
will say to Boston, is $2.57 a ton. The cheapest that we can lay down 
a ton of coal in competition with oil at the city of Boston is $10.95 
against $6.40 for oil with the same heating value. We are just out 
of the market completely. 

My position and my argument was a sound one all the way through 
on this debate over the St. Lawrence seaway, but the minute that the 
seaway is constructed those oil tankers will go into the lakes and take 
away our trade like they have taken our trade on the eastern seaboard, 
and we will lose the remaining 60 percent of our coal industry, and 
West Virginia will become an economic desert because 68 percent of 
our entire State economy is tied up with coal. 

You will destroy your tax base, you will destroy the profits of your 
manufacturers and you will destroy the jobs for your workmen. 

Mr. Hix. I come from a State that had ex: uctly the same experience 
youare having now. In 1873 we demonitized silver, and beginning on 
that day began the downfall of the mining industry in all the western 
part of the United States. It continued until last year, when we put 
the plank up before the graves and said, “No more mining of lead and 
zinc.” We did that last year on the floor of the House. One hundred 
and sixty-one pure souls voted with me, and you are one of them, to try 
to stop this wild flight, shall I say, into foreign markets and the bring- 
ing in of foreign goods that will destroy our own industries. When in 
the name of God are we going to have just a wee bit—not too much— 
of commonsense? I ask you, when will we? 

Mr. Battery. I think right away. We are rapidly approaching it, 
and I hope the day is not too far away. 

Mr. Hux. I might mention that ae ity in Colorado had some 30,000 
people back 50 years ago. There are 790 souls today in that city. Just 
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think of that. You cannot believe it. It is Central City of Colorado 
in my district. 

Mr. Barry. We have some ghost towns in West Virginia. 

Let me add one more thought. 

Mr. Srupvson. I am in sympathy with the coal miners’ problem in 
West Virginia. We have a lot of them in Illinois. They are not in 
my district, but we have them. 

‘Do you think, Mr. Bailey, that probably a lot of the nonusers of coal 
today are not users because of the fact that the people 1 in their homes 
have taken out coal furnaces and put in oil-burners ? 

Mr. Bamey. I will grant you that is one of the problems, but let 
me tell the gentleman from Illinois that all of the domestic competi- 
tion, and all of the heating of homes by fuel for domestic purposes and 
the transferring to oil and gas—and you can include in that the coal 
ordinarily used for the railroad engines that are now using diesel oil— 
is less than 2 percent of the soft coal production, so it is only a minor 
item. 

Let me add a word to what I said a minute ago about that situation 
at Boston. One company in my district had a contract for years for 
1 million tons of coal with the Boston Edison Co., the power and light 
company. We lost that contract. Seven West Virginia companies— 
three in my district—had a contract for 5 million tons annually with 
the New York Edison Co., and they converted three-fourths of their 


> 


facilities to oil and we lost 3,500,000 tons of coal in that contract. 

There is 4,500,000 tons in two contracts alone. That is where the 
harm iscoming from. It is not from the conversion for domestic pur- 
poses to oil and gas. 

Mr. Cootry. What can be done about it? Is this a permanent sit- 
uation you are facing in West Virginia / 

Mr. Batter. It isa situation until we limit the amount of this dump- 
ing of residual fuel oil. I am perfectly willing, Mr. Cooley, to give 
them a part of our domestic consumption, but when they send in 35 
percent of oil that is too much competition for any industry to face in 
this country and survive. 

Mr. Hux. I would like to agree with Congressman Bailey, there is 
a solution. I agree with you there is no solution to that sort of 
competition. 

Take the Union Pacific Railroad Co. They own their coal mines. 
The Union Pacific Railroad Co. runs right through the area of its 
own mines. Do you think they are burning coal on the Union Pacific 
on the Cheyenne route? The old engines using coal were built at the 
turn of the century. All of the newer trains are handled by diesels. 
When the railroad company will discont inue the use e of coal it owns— 
it is easily mined, some with a ste: in the world are 
the West Virginia mines ever going to singe any more with this 
new fuel ? , 

Mr. Battery. The situation you describe in Colorado and the West 
is not true in West Virginia. 

Mr. Hix, It is true there. 

Mr. Baitey. The railroads do not own the coal operation. 

: ee Hix. It is true in the West. On the long runs they go on 
queseis. 
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Mr. Barter. That is right. The Government gave them a lot of 
right-of-way they did not need for railroad purposes as an inducement 
to build roads, is that not true 4 

Mr. Huw. That is true. The railroads were built. I cannot con- 
nect it up with why the railroad company would discontinue mining 
their own coal—and I have forgotten the percentage they are mining— 
but they have just about quit the whole business. 

The CuamMan. The chairman does not like to cut off the discussion, 
but it seems to him that there are a number of members waiting and 
we have gone far afield. 

Mr. Barry. We have digressed, but I must insist on 2 or 3 minutes 
to conclude my remarks. 

The Cuairnman. We are not trying to cut you off at all. 

Mr. Barry. Let me remind the members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to this situation affecting our coal, 36 percent of all of the pottery 
production consumed in the United States last year was shipped in 
from abroad. We were one of the leading pottery-producing States 
with the largest pottery in the world. 

Let us move over to your handmade and blown glassware industry 
where 18 percent of all of the consumption in this country was im- 
ported from abroad. 

Let us go over into the clothespin industry, where I have the largest 
clothespin-producing plant; and, talking about your birch clothespin 
to hang clothes on the line, there 25 percent was imported from Sweden 
and Denmark. Let me say to you in hand glass—and this is vital, 
gentlemen, and is one of the reasons that should have entered more 
effectively into the debate on the St. Lawrence seaway than it did— 
there are 14 glass plants owned by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
scattered through the central and Great Lakes section of this country. 
They manufacture glass and window glass. Gentlemen, there were 
2 million boxes of window glass imported into this country from Bel- 
gium last year, most of it made by a single company in the city of 
Leige. It came out through the port of Antwerp. That is 50 square 
feet to a box. There were 100 million square feet imported, which 
represents 14.2 percent of all the window glass consumed in this 
country. 

Now, you open up the central part of the country. They pay 45 
cents an hour to their glassworkers in that plant in Belgium against 
$2.33 in the Pittsburgh Plate Glass plants. They can make that glass 
in Belgium, ship to New York, and sell it for less than we can pay the 
freight on it from Clarksburg, W. Va., to New York. 

What you are doing is permitting them on a foreign tramp ship 
to bring that glass in and dump it at Chicago and Detroit, right in 
the heart of the 14 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. plants. We cannot 
stand that kind of competition. 

Now, let us get back to the problem. I say unemployment in West 
Virginia is on the increase rather than a dec ‘line, and I think the coal 
situation is somewhat stabilized in that it cannot possibly go much 
lower. But we are being hit now in our chemical industry, and we 
are being hit in our electrical- -appliance industry, some that have be- 
fore never complained of any injury on account of our trade policy. 
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Now, I discussed this matter with the chairman of this committee 
at the time that I introduced this bill. I consider it an emergency, 
ind I still think it was an emergency situation. The chairman, as I 
recall, was of the opinion it ought to wait until you got to formal hear- 
gs on the formation of some kind of a farm program that would 
pose of those surpluses. 

We may not feed them 6 months from now. 
The CuHamman. We hope that vou will not have to. 
Mr. Barrey. The wav the situation is in West Virginia—— 


The Cuamrman. You are taking one viewpoint of it, and I am taking 


Mr. Bartey. Let me say that my State of West Virginia already at 
pe { gislature made an additional $1 million of 
I eT ay lable. We or Vv have a session of the legislature once every 
2 years, and we will not meet again until January. How can you ex- 
t the State of West V roinia t irry a load of 119,000 of direct 
patients‘ It is going t st sa half million to convene the 

lable for that. whereas if we 
get I S eal progral would be almost complete, along 


er surplus } ts ve re giving us. I still think that 


Mr ( yr. Io erst | the Secretary is making available to the 
S West Virg 1 food for their program, but 

ce ¥ t available: is that right? 

Mr Banusyr. That is point exactly. They tell me I must get 

t ty f the Congress t rect them to make that wheat avail- 


Mr. ¢ y. Do the t have some wheat in danger of deteriora- 
Mr. Ban I do not know. They simply told me what I would 


Vir. ¢ I My 1 ection is. if the Secretarv finds the wheat is 


make it available. I do not know 


M w. } re talking about wheat in terms of the finished 
\i B Bre 

Mr H _¥ vhole wheat? 

\i I 3 ae men. my Governor set aside out of his emer- 


ge ev to} the freight, 5200 a carload, for wheat. 


\{ | ro sa st ng offer and has been for months. 
Mi Horven. Whois go gto pre ess the wheat into bread ? 


A 
J 
—_ 


Ss already been arranged 
Mr. Bantry. Thev v o vou § sacks of flour. 2414 pounds, for 


ve you P41, 
before. We 
epression, and 


- 
_ 

y 

pment 
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Mr. Coorry. I am perfectly willing to consider your suggestion. I 
realize that you do have an unusual situation. But what is going to 
be the end of it? Is this going to be a continuous proposition, or 
will these people find employment elsewhere ¢ 

Mr. Barry. A good many have gone, but they have not taken their 
families. A lot went to the mills in Ohio. When the employment situ- 
ation began to worsen in those sections, they came back. The bad 
thing is, Mr. Cooley, this started 12 or 14 months ago, and those men 
have drawn all of unemployment compensation and do not have any 
income at all. That is the bad situation. They went over there and 
got temporary jobs and got cut off because they were low on the em- 
ployment lists, and they are back home now with nothing to do. 

Mr. Hoeven. Has the Governor of West Virginia taken his case 
to the President of the United States and asked him for relief é 

Mr. Battey. That took place here in a conference some time ago, 

Mr. Horven. Has the Governor of West Virginia approached the 
President and asked him to use his emergency fund to help the situa- 
tion / 

Mr. Batrey. I do not think he has done that. The White House is 
well aware of our situation over there, and so is the Department of 
Agriculture, and so is the Commodity Credit Corporation, but here 
is this technicality that you run into when you wanted to give the 
wheat to Pakistan. It is the same routine. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is my understanding that under certain conditions 
the State can be declared a disaster area. 

Mr. Baitey. It has been declared, and all of the mining districts are 
surplus-labor areas. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Do I understand the law is so written that there 
are certain perishables that may be distributed through certain chan- 
nels free of charge, whereas there are other crops such as wheat, which 
is not regarded as a perishable, which cannot be so distributed? Is 
that what the law now provides? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

The CHarrman. As the Chair understands, there is a section 32 
program on wheat, and you can buy wheat and send it into West 
Virginia. The Commodity Credit Corporation could handle it under 
a section 32 program, but there is no section 32 program and no need 
for one, because it is being supported under another program. 

Mr. Battery. The gentleman does not want me to understand that 
there is not a need for it in West Virginia ? 

The CuarrMan. I am not discussing that question at all. It is just 
a question of whether you are going to use section 32 funds for that 
purpose. No doubt, some section 32 funds commodities are going into 
West Virginia. Under section 416 you can distribute certain com- 
modities that are perishable, or about to deteriorate, but wheat does 
not come within that class. That is the situation you are in. 

Mr. Battry. When I saw you paying the fre ight charges on the 
wheat to Pakistan I thought it was only fair that it could be done for 
West Virginia. 

I will say this to you, if you will make the wheat available you can 
strike out that provis ion affecting the cost of tr: insportation and the 
Governor will pay the regular freight charges on the car of wheat. 
We want the wheat 
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The Cuamrman. There has been other legisl ition before the com- 
mittee which would give the Secretary of Agriculture power that he 
does not now have to declare commodities available for disposal. That 
would take care of the gentleman’s situation—if the Secretary had 
that power and used it. 

Mr. Barry. When, Mr. Chairman ! 

The Cuamman. We have legislation pending. We have not en- 
acted it. 

Mr. Barry. Suppose it is not approved until July and is not 
passed? We have a situation and we cannot wait that long. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? You have made 
a very good speech for West Virginia, we will all agree to that. 

Mr. Bamry. I might say, Mr. Chairman, in parting, 1 or 2 words. 
When I came to the Congress 10 years ago I started in voting for firm 
prices for agricultural products, for the 1 necessary wheat support, and 
for crops of peanuts, tobacco, and what have you, and I voted for all 
of the reclamation projects in the West and tried to help them to build 
some school buildings in places where they needed them. I voted 
for just about everything, and in view of the way some votes 
were cast on a situation that so vitally affects West Virginia, I am 
due for a little soul searching and a little reevaluation of my position 
and the position of the delegation from West Virginia. 

West Virginia, so far as agriculture is concerned, is a consuming 
and not a producing community. There are only 13 farmers in my 
district who received any assistance at all under your price-support 
program. 

We, the delegation from West Virginia, have been associating our- 
selves —_ a group here who stood for basic price supports, and a 
lot of others under the support program. Now, we will caucus before 
your farm legislation comes up and I can assure you of one thing, we 
will give every possible consideration to continuing the attitude in 
the manner of voting we have taken in the past, but we will be forced, 
in view of some of the things that have happened, to seriously con- 
sider that we ought to go over on the side of the consumers as against 
the side of the farmers. Having been born and reared on a farm, I 
hope to stay in the farm camp if you will let me. 

Thank you. 

The Cnarrman. This committee takes the viewpoint there is no dif- 
ference between the producer and the consumer as far as fair farm 
practices are concerned, and I am sure the gentleman takes the same 
viewpoint, and that is the reason he has been voting the way he has 
during all these years. We hope he will continue to take the same 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Barter. There is an end to every good thing. 

The Craman. You have never overlooked a chance to present the 
problems of your district and your State to the Congress and to the 
committee. You always do a good job, and you have ‘done a good job 
this morning. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. The next witness is the gentleman from Montana, 
Mr. Metcalf. 





| 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before you on behalf of the 
farmers of the first district of Montana. From personal discussions 
and their letters I have gleaned some ideas on what they expect of 
a long-range farm program, which is as important an issue in our 
area as it is In yours. 

First, I should like to thank the members of this committee for 
your sincere efforts on behalf of the farmers of this Nation. The 
hearings you held in the field last summer gave many of our farmers 
their first chance to appear before this committee and to make their 
wishes known directly. 

I don’t have to tell you gentlemen that time is of the essence in the 
farm program that runs out with this year. To stay in business, 
a producer or fabricator must plan ahead. Farming is neither a day- 
to-day nor a year-to-year business. 

As I see it, our long-range program should include at least seven 
things. These are price supports at 100 percent of parity; the na- 
tional food allotment plan; creation of an international food reserve; 
setting up a domestic food stockpile; the Farm Trading Post Act; 
extension of the agricultural conservation practices program beyond 
its December 31 expiration date; and conservation-incentive payments 
for diverted acres. 

I would be happy to discuss each point with you at some length. 
However, in the interest of saving the time of this committee, I have 
summarized my views and those of my constituents in a written 
statement which I offer for the record. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, the statement will be made a 
part of the record at the conclusion of your oral presentation. 

Mr. Mercaur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A necessary part of such a program as I have outlined is a pro 
cedure for the disposal of surpluses, should they oceur. I have pro- 
posed a food stamp plan than can be administered by established 
agencies in the various States and counties. Further, this stamp 
pli in utilizes ordinary commercial channels so that surplus disposal 
is made without impact on customary trade. 

Actually there will be no genuine surplus because the opportunity 
offered by a stamp plan such as mine will bri ing low-income families 
up to the dietary standards necessary for good health. When these 
nutritional standards are met the people of America will consume 
almost all the food we can produce. 

I would like to stress two more things at this time. 

First, I believe that surplus food, used to improve our foreign re- 
lations, should be charged to foreign operations and not to our farm 
program and thus in the minds of many people to our farmers. 
If we stockpile food as we are stockpiling strategic metals, it should 
be paid for as a defense item instead of being charged to the farm 
program. 

And finally, all of us have received petitions illustrating the com- 
munity of interest in farm prosperity between town and country. I 
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have received these resolutions, signed by almost 1,000 merchants 
in 14 Montana towns asking that farm price supports be continued 
at at least 90 percent of parity. I know we share concern for pros- 
perity on the farms and in the towns which serve them. 

And in accordance with your ruling, Mr. Chairman, I submit the 
following statement. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE LEE METCALF 


Mr. Chairman and members of the comimttee, I have introduced legislation for 
4 of the 7 features which I believe should be part of our long-range farm 
progral, 
(1) 100 PERCENT PRICE SUPPORTS 


I campaigned, as did a lot of people who were elected last fall, on a platform 
calling for farm price supports at 100 percent of parity. Unlike some of the 
successful campaigners, I still support this program. 

More than a year ago, I introduced H. R. 4276, a companion measure to Senator 
Mansfield’s 8S. 1084. As you gentlemen know, these two measures would— 

(1) Eliminate the sliding scale of price supports for wheat, cotton and 
other basic commodities, which would be supported at a fixed level that would 
not fall with production in increased abundance nor with accumulating 
“safety stockpiles.” (Under the Administration’s recommendation, supports 
can fall as low as 75 percent of parity.) 

(2) Provide mandatory price supports at 100 percent of parity for the 
basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and peanuts; for 
livestock, dairy and poultry products—wool, hogs, eggs, chickens, beef cattle, 
milk and butterfat ; for soybeans, flaxseed, dry edible beans and rye; and ata 
feeding value equivalent to 100 percent of parity for corn to the feed grains— 
barley, oats and grain sorghums. 

(3) Eliminate the rollback parity provision of the 1949 act, continuing the 
present parity formula system beyond next December 31, the cutback date in 
the present law. 

(4) Authorize the Department of Agriculture to resume the use of parity 
payments where needed in conjunction with loans, purchases and other price- 
support methods to provide desirable protection to the producers of perishable 
commodities. 

You know, too, that the Department of Agriculture reported unfavorably on 
these two bills. 

These paragraphs from the departmental report dated June 5, 19538: 

“The level of support provided under H. R. 4276 is above the level at which 
the Department generally has conducted price-support operations in the past. 
The level also probably is above that ievel at which direct or guaranteed price 
support can be made available without creating a situation where excessive 
production would be stimulated, surpluses would accumulate, and the Govern- 
ment would incur extensive losses. These surpluses, in turn, would increase the 
need for control over marketings 

“H. R. 4276 also would create serious disposal problems, particularly for those 
comodities not storable for a prolonged period, such as the dairy products, eggs, 
and products processed from hogs and beef cattle. * * Experience indicates 
that there also would be serious disposal problems in the case of storables under 
a full parity support program 

“The proposed bill also would create rather immediate problems on cotton, 
wheat, and tobacco. One major cause of price problems on cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco in recent months has been the curtailed level of exports. This is 
associated with price competition from foreign production and shortage of 
dollar funds in importing countries. By raising the support prices for these 
commodities, the bill would tend to further curtail exports unless supplemented 
by export subsidies or other forms of assistance.” 


2) NATIONAL FOOD ALLOTMENT 


This report is further evidence that our surplus problem is not one of over- 
production but one of underconsumption. From the report on another of my 
bills, I gather that the Department shares this belief. 

I refer now to H. R. 6908, the national food allotment plan. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture tells us our farm price support program is in 
danger because of our mounting surpluses. He also says we should be produc- 
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ing food for stomachs instead of warehouses. As far as I can determine, and I 
have rechecked my position carefully, this is the only time I have been in 
completed agreement with the Secretary. 

We should get this surplus food into stomachs—first the stomachs of our 
own people. Then, if we still have a surplus, into the stomachs of those abroad 
whom we want to keep strong to stand with us in event of war. The national food 
allotment plan and a related measure would not only get rid of a major part of 
$6 billion worth of farm surpluses while at the same time moving to solve another 
problem, malnutrition in the midst of plenty. 

It is estimated that more than 11 million Americans are suffering from mal- 
nutrition. At least that many do not have a large enough income to afford the 
minimum basic diet which we are told is necessary for health. 

During December 1953 exactly 5,979,000 persons over 65 received old-age as- 
sistance and other social security benefits. The average monthly payment to 
all retired workers was $49. The average payment to a retired worker and 
his aged wife was $84.75. The average payment to a widowed mother with two 
or more children was $111. Not much money there at present food prices. 

In November of last year, checks went out to 1,918,082 persons entitled to 
receive aid to dependent children; 99,656 received aid to the blind; 192,950 
received aid for the completely and totally disabled; 2,591,380 received public 
assistance to the aged. 

In addition, another 246,000 persons were benefiting from State relief. 

Now all these people, more than 11 million of them, have qualified as needy 
persons under standards set up by either our Federal or State government or 
are persons on inadequate pensions. All are receiving direct assistance of some 
kind. 

To arrive at a larger total in a different way, the Internal Revenue Bureau tells 
me that 11,400,000 of this Nation’s 40,400,000 family units had incomes of $2,500 
or less in 1951, the latest year for which figures are complete, 

The food allotment bill grew out of the belief that better diets for Americans 
and better markets for farmers are in the national interest. 

The national food allotment plan would work this way: 

First would come the scientific determination of the basic minimum diet which 
a person needs to stay strong and healthy—so much milk, meat, eggs, bread, 
vegetables and so on. 

From this would be figured the annual cost of such a diet. This would be the 
food allotment. 

The third step would be to supplement the buying power of the Americans who 
are unable to afford the food allotment and who chose to participate in the pro- 
gram. They would be able to buy, for up to 40 percent of their income, coupons 
entitling them to their food allotment. 

For example, suppose the retail cost of the food allotment is $15 a month per 
person—S60 a month for a family of 4. If the family income is $100 a month, 
that family could buy $60 worth of food coupons for $40, or 40 percent of the 
family income. If the same family has a monthly income of $125, the same num- 
ber of coupons would cost $50. If the family income is $150 a month, the family 
would pay $60 for $60 worth of coupons—and there would be no advantage to 
that family of participating in the program. 

These coupons would be spent at the store where the purchaser usually does his 
shopping. The grocer would put them in the bank as part of his regular de- 
posits. They would be redeemed by the United States Treasury, which would 
make up the difference between what low-income persons paid for their food 
allotment and the retail cost of that allotment. 

The cost of this program would depend entirely upon the extent to which 
it were used. If it were used to the maximum, I doubt if the cost would be as 
much as we now are paying to buy food and keep it off the market. 

What would such a program do to our surplus foods? Surveys indicate that 
families with incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 a year eat 35 percent more dairy prod- 
ucts other than butter, 57 percent more butter, 26 percent more meat, 15 per- 
cent more eggs, than do families with less than $2,000 income. 

If only 10 percent of the people of the Nation participated in a food-allotment 
program it would increase butter consumption at least 6 percent, other dairy 
products 3.5 percent, meat 2.5 percent, pork 5 percent, and eggs 1.5 percent. 

Government purchases of butter, milk solids, cheese, and evaporated milk in 
1949, a year which I regard as more nearly normal than the 1953-54 marketing 
year, amounted to between 3 and 4 percent of our total production. Had the 
food-allotment program been in effect that year, no Government purchases of 
dairy products would have been necessary, and we would not have had on hand 
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in 1950 about 200 million pounds of powdered milk and 100 million pounds of 
butter that we had trouble getting rid of. 

The April 7, 1954, inventories of these foods held by the Government include: 
357 million pounds of butter, 385 million pounds of cheese, and 588 million 
pounds of milk solids. These would not have piled up under the food-allotment 
plan. 

I do not wish to claim credit for authoring H. R. 6908. 

Senator Aiken of Vermont, chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
has kept the food-allotment plan before the Senate since 1943, when he and 
Senator LaFollette first introduced it. Senator Aiken is joined by Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota in sponsoring the bill in the Senate this session. 

When I introduced this bill, I said there are many questions about it. I sug- 
gested that we could get a lot of answers if we tried it on an experimental 
basis. I said I hoped that Congress would at least authorize a pilot-plant pro- 
gram so this plan could be smoothed out before it is enacted nationwide. 

The Department of Agriculture shares this view. The departmental report, 
dated April 9, 1954, says in part: 

“Current conditions are such that we have not felt that the provisions of the 
broad program outlined in H. R. 6908 were immediately applicable. However, 
we do have considerable surpluses of farm products (or productive capacity) 
on the one hand and, on the other, a considerable number of low-income fam- 
ilies whose dietary levels we would all like to see raised. As a result, we feel 
that programs of this type merit further study and we are devoting some time 
to exploring the relative advantages and disadvantages of such programs. 

“Meanwhile, according to the Department's records, previous experiences have 
indicated some difficult operating problems in connection with such an activity 
as this and should the Congress feel that we should be prepared to seriously 
consider and implement actions along the lines of H. R. 6908 at some time in 
the future, we believe that a desirable first step would be to authorize experi- 
mental operations in a few selected areas as a means of more accurately ap- 
praising the desirability and feasibility of a broader program * * *,” 


(3) INTERNATIONAL FOOD RESERVE 


Abroad we find not only malnutrition but also starvation—among the people 
we need to stand beside us in event of war. 

At the same time, the foreign market for American agricultural products has 
historically been characterized by fluctuations. These have adversely affected 
prices, undermined the security of agricultural producers, and impeded the 
steady expansion consistent with the need for larger supplies of food and cloth- 
ing as basic elements in improved living standards. 

So I have introduced House Joint Resolution 333, ordering preparation of a 
plan and a proposed international agreement on the creation of an international 
food reserve. 

The resolution would declare it the policy of Congress that the United States 
participate with other nations in establishing the reserve which would— 

Provide for the appropriate storage in the United States and in other 
countries, of raw or processed agricultural commodities: 

Be developed in a manner that will help to prevent extreme price 
fluctuations in the international market for agricultural products and 
keep production expanding to meet the world’s pressing need for more 
food and clothing; 

Be used to prevent famine and starvation; 

Absorb temporary market surpluses of agricultural products; 

Provide for the use of the national currencies paid to the International 
Food Reserve by purchasers of agricultural products for the purchase in 
the same countries of other raw materials needed by food-exporting coun- 
tries, and through cooperation with the appropriate international lend- 
ing, economic development, and technical assistance agencies, for use in 
approved economic development programs. 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The De- 
partment of State has been asked for a report. House Joint Resolution 333 
is a companion measure to Senate Joint Resolution 56. 


(4) DOMESTIC FOOD STOCKPILE 


My fourth agricultural program bill is H. R. 7315, to transfer 500 million 
bushels of surplus wheat into a pantry from which Americans could eat in time 
of emergency. 
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It directs the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, to transfer 500 million bushels of wheat to a stockpile in the same 
manner as strategic and critical materials already are being stockpiled. 

By this bill, I hope to do exactly what tle President suggested in his farm 
program message to Congress. He recommeided that a substantial part of the 
present excessive wheat carryover be set aside as an emergency reserve and 
removed from the market. 

We are stockpiling strategic and critical materials against a national emer- 
gency. We should do the same with wheat, basic to our diet. The housewife 
keeps extra food in a pantry against an emergency. Our Secretary of Agri- 
culture should stockpile extra food as prudent housekeeping against an 
emergency. 

I feel also that thé CCC should not bear the burden of this defense need. So 
my bill provides that the cost of this stockpiled wheat is to be charged to 
defense. 

A departmental report has been requested. 


(5) FARM TRADING POST ACT 


My attention has been called to, and I support, S. 3020, Senator Humphrey’s 
Farm Trading Post Act, which I believe should also be part of our long-range 
farm program. 

As explained by the Senator, this bill would authorize the President to use 
agricultural commodities to improve our foreign relations and relieve famine 
overseas. Quite properly, and in contrast to some other proposals along 
the same general line, the cost of agricultural commodities so used would under 
Senator Humphrey’s bill be charged to foreign operations instead of to our 
domestic farm program. 

This bill, intended to wrap up in one package the best points of several 
separate proposals now pending before Congress, would 

Extend the authority of the President to use our abundant food sup- 
plies for famine relief; 

Require the use of private nonprofit agencies and organizations such 
as CARE and CROP to the greatest extent practicable in carrying out 
famine relief operations; 

Authorize the Foreign Operations Administration or such other agency 
as the President may direct to serve as a “trading post” for stimulating 
export sales through converting into dollars the foreign currencies re 
ceived by exporters in payment for the sale of abundant agricultural 
commodities ; 

Require use of private trade channels to the maximum extent practicable 
in developing the sales for foreign currencies; 

Provide for use of foreign currencies obtained through such sales for 
providing military assistance to friendly countries, for purchase of goods 
or services in friendly countries, for loans to increase production of such 
goods and services, including strategic materials, for developing new mar- 
kets on a mutually beneficial basis, and for acquiring materials for United 
States stockpiles. 

The bill authorizes appropriation of not to exceed $100 million for famine 
relief authority, and not to exceed $500 million annually for “trading post” 
conversions of foreign currency into American dollars for stimulating private 
export trade. 

(6) ACP PROGRAM 


The agricultural conservation practices program should be extended beyond 
the expiration date of December 31, 1954. 


(7) CONSERVATION-INCENTIVE PAYMENTS FOR DIVERTED ACRES 


I also favor a plan, such as that offered by Congressman Marshall of Minne- 
sota in H. R. 7662, to keep land diverted from production from contributing to 
new surpluses and turning it instead to soil conservation. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a program 
of increasing soil fertility on acres taken out of production because of the dec- 
laration of acreage allotments. Benefits per acre would be determined by taking 
25 percent of the average county yield per acre of the commodity under acreage 
controls and multiplying it by the support price of the commodity. 
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Without a positive program of land use, the diverted acres will only tend 
to increase the surplus of nonbasic commodities, help to defeat the very purpose 
of acreage allotments, and threaten our farm program. 

» Department of Agriculture has reported unfavorably upoa this bill. But 
the author of the report evidently misunderstood the bill. 

The report says the bill “apparen-ly is intended to require that diverted acre- 
age be devoted exclusively to soil conserving crops, and that such acreage could 
not be used for the production for sale, either directly or indirectly, of any com- 
modity or product.” The bill is intended to require just that. 

The report misunderstands the intent of Section 38 of the bill, which is in- 
tended to give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to make payments not 
in excess of 10 percent of the acreage over and above that which would be 
diverted because of the establishment of acreage allotments. This provision was 


inserted so the Seeretary could allow for the fact that a field is farmed as a 
unit, that if a major part of a field is diverted from _ luction all of it should 
he For example, if I am farming a 105-acre field, and 100 acres of this field 
are diverted, | should use the 105 acres solely for soil conserving purposes, 

fo my mind, these misunderstandings nullify the departmental report. At 


least they certainly throw off the figures used. 

Congressman Marshall's bill has a minimum cutoff of $25. Unless a farm unit 
qualified for the minimum, there would be no payment. The departmental re- 
port makes a great deal of this, pointing out that wheat farms of less than 30 
acres would not qualify for these conservation payments. Nor would corn or 

otton farms smaller than 15 acres. I do not hold this to be a valid objection. 
In my experience, it is not the 30-acre wheat farm which is turning out the 
surplus 

The CHatman. Thank you very much, Mr. Metcalf, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramman. Are there any questions? If not, we appreciate 
very much the information you have given to the committee. 

Our next witness on the list is our colleague from Nebraska. Hon. 
R. D. Harrison, and we will be very glad to hear from Mr. Harrison 
at this time. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that so many have 
gone, I wonder if I might be heard this afternoon. I would like to 
have present the members of my own committee, if possible. 

The CHatrman. The Chair is not sure that all of the members can 
be here this afternoon but we will have a session because there were 
at least 2 or 3 witnesses who were not able to be here this morning, 
and whom we promised to hear this afternoon, and if the gentleman 
desires to be heard this afternoon, I see no reason why we cannot ac- 
commodate him. ‘ 

Mr. Harrtson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 p. m. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day, Friday, May 7 7, 1954.) 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. Clifford R. 
Hope (chairman) presiding.) 

The CHairman. The committee will come to order. Before hearing 
the first witness, the Chair would like to offer for the record the fol. 
lowing statements which have been filed by Members of Congress. 

A statement of the Honorable J. Ernest Wharton of New York: a 
statement of the Honorable Robert H. Mollohan of West Vi irginia, 
and a statement of the Honorable Elizabeth Kee of West Vi irginia. 
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There are also offered for the record letters from the Honorable 
C. W. “Runt” Bishop of [linois, and the Honorable Edward J. Bonin 
of Pennsylvania. 

Without objection the statements and letters will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. ERNEST WHARTON, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 2UTH DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Ernest Wharton and I represent the 29th District 
of New York where considerable fluid milk is produced for the metropolitan 
New York milkshed. 

I know that the members of this committee have spent many tedious hours 
listening to the woes of the dairy farmer and it is my desire to submit a sort 
of summation of their case which I hope will at least be one of the shortest 
statements in your record 

If you will assume my qualifications from the simple fact that I was raised 
ona dairy farm of 200 acres which has been in my family for some 125 years 
and which it is my privilege to now own and operate, I shall proceed directly 

You have heard, no doubt, that the average dairy farm is not and cannot be 
maintained today on a profitable basis when meusured by ordinary industrial 
standards. The dairyman must disregard the minimum wage standard and the 
40-hour week. He simply puts his entire family to work on the farm and glories 
in the fact that he is a small independent businessman who must be more or 
less skilled in a multitude of trades. He is a mechanic to service many thousands 
of dollars worth of farm machinery. <A veterinarian to treat minor and major 
ailments of his animals. Of necessity a financier to arrange credit on his 
mortgages and a bookkeeper for income tax records, although he frequently 
does not earn enough net to qualify for the payment of taxes. He must know 
the chemical content of his soil and the intricacies of crop rotation. Highly 
specialized knowledge of dairy rations is necessary to insure milk production. 
Diversification of crops is recommended by the experts but the fact remains that 
the main source of his income is his bimonthly milk check. 

In short, let me warn any member of this committee who presently may be 
contemplating the purchase of a dairy farm that he should first divest him 
self of any hope of operating it at a profit. It can’t be done. The situation was 
critical enough prior to the reduction of price supports but now profitable 
operation is simply impossible under current costs and prices. 

Responsible and well-established dairymen of my district were simply stunned 
to learn that they had been singled out as the guinea pig for an experimental 
operation of parity reduction from 90 to 75 percent. Had their feeding grains 
been similarly reduced I am inclined to think that they would have gone along 
with the noble experiment as far as possible. As matters now stand their 
costs remain high and the Secretary has pulled the price support rug from 
under them with this drastic parity reduction on dairy products. They simply 
ask at the present time that their 90 percent support be restored and kept con 
sistent with other farm products which, while not the complete answer to thei 
problems, should be seriously considered now by this Congress and appropriate 
legislation enacted. Let me remind you that there has been no price reduction 
to the consumer, but that is another story. As an alternate measure, I have 
introduced H. R. 8106 whereby the Secretary of Agriculture may dispose of 
surplus commodity grains at a nominal price to dairy farmers for their rations. 
I need not mention the saving in storage bills on such grains and the public 
clamor that we are hearing about its accumulation, I think this is a good 
bill from every standpoint. 

Whether your reaction to H. R. 8100 is favorable or not, its mere consideration 
will serve to remind you that relief for our dairy farmers is imperative and I 
sincerely trust that this committee will arrive at some proper solution of the 
problem before we adjourn. Congress created this emergency in the first 
place and Congress should correct the mistake. 

The importance of the dairy industry to our national economy cannot be dis- 
counted ‘nd I greatly appreciate this opportunity to speak to vou in their behalf. 


88490—55—pt. 23-——— 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert H. MoLLoHAN, REPRESENTATIVE, FIRST DISTRICT OF 
West VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I first commend this com- 
mittee for the humanitarian and practical considerations which prompt these 
hearings and express my appreciation for your courtesy in extending this time 
to present my views upon the subject of your deliberations. 

We are, I feel sure, unanimously agreed that in this land of plenty we 
would indeed be derelict in our duty should we fail to find the means and 
methods by which an adequate share of our superabundance may rightfully reach 
those who are hungry and in need. Our granaries, our storage bins, and our 
warehouses are filled beyond capacity with the good things which our indus- 
trious husbandry and the blessings of our rich soil bestow upon us. Literally, 
our cup overflows. 

To our credit, let it be said that we have not been niggardly in the sharing 
of our wealth with our friends and allies and among the underprivileged. It 
is then all the more unthinkable that among our own people there are those 
who go hungry, undernourished, and wanting of the bare necessities which 
sustain life. 

But that there is want—that there are many thousands of our citizens who 
know the pangs of hunger or who barely subsist upon substandard diets—we 
are all aware. Nor are any of us Satisfied with the meager machinery which 
we have set up to make some small part of our vast stores of surplus food 
available in those areas where the most critical needs exist. The problem of 
the distribution of these foods is an appreciable one, for in order to protect 
our economic stability, it must not be accomplished at the cost of a disruption 
of the normal processes of trade and the disturbance of world markets. Granted, 
however, the very real importance to your deliberations of these economic fac- 
tors, they must not be allowed to supersede the overall importance of safe- 
guarding the physical well-being and the morale of the American people. 

We all know that there is an urgent need today to bring our surplus foods 
within the reach of thousands of families who are without the means to pur- 
chase these basic necessities in the open market. But have we done enough? 
Are we doing all that we can as adequately as we should and as expeditiously 
as the circumstances require? 

Within my own State of West Virginia, there are at the present time over 
120,000 individuals—6 percent of our total population—dependent upon the 
bounty of the community for their daily bread. For the most part, the plight 
of these people is through no fault of their own. The breadwinners are out of 
work and there are no jobs available to them. 

According to the latest figures of the United States Department of Labor for 
the week of April 17, 1954, the rate of insured unemployment in West Virginia 
was 12.6 percent of the total covered employment in the State, the highest rate 
for this week in the entire Nation. Nor is a downward trend or even a leveling 
off of this unemployment in sight in the foreseeable future. Coal mining repre- 
sents approximately 25 percent of total industry in the State. Between February 
1953, and February 1954, coal output in West Virginia dipped 9 percent. Dur- 
ing the week ending March 6, 1954, coal production dropped 20 percent from the 
corresponding week of 1953. In the first 9 months of 19538, about 60 coal mines 
ceased operating while employment in the coalfields dropped to its lowest level 
in 89 years. Thirty thousand eight hundred eighty-six coal mining jobs have 
been lost over the past several years. Six thousand miners lost their jobs be- 
tween December 1953, and March 15, 1954, and from all present indications, the 
latter half of March and the month of April will continue to show about the 
same rate of decline in employment. These unemployed miners and their fami- 
lies constitute an appreciable part of the 120,000 people who are presently the 
recipients of the Government-owned surplus food which is now being distributed 
by the Salvation Army under the present Federal relief and welfare program. 
We shall, I fear, have their problem with us for a long time. 

Under this program, 1 pound per person of butter, milk, cheese, shortening, 
canned beef, and dried beans, and 12 pounds of potatoes are distributed per 
month to those eligible to receive aid. But even if these supplies reach the 
intended beneficiaries in toto and promptly, they still represent an ill-balanced 
diet—calculated to prevent outright starvation, but assuredly not planned to 
build strong muscles nor to provide the nutrition which is vital to the main- 
tenance of the health of the community. One has only to compare this fare with 
the “basie food allotment” as set forth in section 2 (c) under title I of H. R. 6908, 
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one of the number of bills on this matter currently before your committee, to 
recognize how totally inadequate it is. 

From my own investigation, however, I am not certain but what even this 
restricted menu is reaching the recipients in piecemeal fashion and then often 
only after weeks of delay. This we all realize is neither the intent, nor entirely 
the fault, of those charged with responsibility for carrying out the relief program. 
Moreover, we are all appreciative that so much is being done even while we 
recognize that it is not enough. 

But surely we who take pride in our ability to organize, our efficiency to 
administer, and the effectiveness of our execution, are capable of planning some- 
thing better than a pitiful starvation diet tardily delivered to our fellow Ameri- 
cans upon whom misfortune has fallen. Let us face the facts—as I know this 
committee is doing—that an emergency exists; that people are hungry and must 
be fed; and that the empty stomachs of growing youngsters cannot wait upon 
legislative debate or legal redtape for the nutrition these youngsters need to 
become the strong and sturdy Americans of the future we want them to be. 

The problem, as I see it, is not the wherewithal—of which, I thank God, we 
have abundance—but merely the means and the will to bring that of which we 
have almost too much to those who have too little. It is not “how generous shall 
we be?’ but “how best can we dispense our generosity?” that I confidently 
trust will be the principal consideration of this committee’s wise deliberations. 





STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH KEB, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, WITH REFERENCE TO THE DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for the opportunity to submit this statement for consideration by 
you and the other distinguished members of the Agriculture Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

In my opinion, it is essential that your committee submit to the Congress, as 
soon as possible after you have had an opportunity to complete your study, leg- 
islation to expedite the handling of surplus foods to meet the immediate and 
urgent needs of human beings wherever they may live here at home and abroad. 

The United States is a land of plenty. The United States Government now 
has millions of pounds of surplus basic foods, such as dried milk, butter, cheese, 
wheat, corn, and meat in storage. Our Government has been generous in send- 
ing food to less fortunate people in needy areas of foreign lands. Your proposed 
legislation should especially provide for equal distribution of these commodities 
to our own American families who are now hungry and destitute, in order to 
avoid as much unnecessary suffering and misery as possible. 

In connection with your studies, I respectfully bring to your attention the 
extremely serious situation existing now at this very moment in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of West Virginia, which I have the honor to represent in the 
Congress. 

The mining districts of this Nation have been hard hit by an unprecedented 
depression in the coal industry and there is real suffering and need in the coal 
areas in my own district in southern West Virginia. Millions of other citizens 
in our country are out of work as well, and in needy circumstances. 

The facts are that the production of coal in the United States during 1953 
was considerably less than that produced in 1952. This decrease in production 
of coal resulted in the loss of $155 million in revenue for coal producing com- 
panies, the loss of $79 million in coal mine wages. In addition, the railroads 
lost $88 million in revenues; railroad workers lost $44 million in wages. 

Records clearly show that the production of coal for the first 4 months of 
1954 was 17.5 percent less than that produced during the corresponding 
period of 1953. Specifically, 116,120,000 tons were produced from January 1 
through April 24, 1954, as compared to 140,711,000 tons from January 1 through 
April 25, 1953. 

Immediately following World War II, we exported 45 million tons of coal 
annually. Last year, 1953, our coal exports dropped to less than 15 million 
tons. 

For the Nation as a whole, production of bituminous coal for the week end- 
ing April 24, 1954, was estimated to be 6,740,000 tons as compared to the pro- 
duction of 9,022,000 tons during the corresponding week a year earlier in 1953. 
In my home State of West Virginia, the estimate of coal production for the 
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or 


week ending April 17, 1954, was 2,086,000 tons as compared to 2,562,000 tons pro- 
duced for the corresponding week in 1953. 

This loss in business and employment has seriously affected the citizens of 
my congressional district, which is the second largest coal producing district 
in the United States. The entire economy of this area is completely de- 
pendent upon the production of coal, since there are no other industries for 
these displaced workers to turn to for employment. 

Today there are well over 24,000 unemployed men and women in southern 
West Virginia, most of the men with families of 3 to 10, whose unemployment 
has already run out or will soon be exhausted. These unemployed workers 
include coal miners, railroad workers, officeworkers, former clerks in stores 
and former businessmen who have been forced to close their doors. There is 
no employment available or in sight; unemployment steadily grows and the 
situation becomes more serious each day? 

In West Virginia we are receiving muchly needed surplus foods for distribu- 
tion to certified persons. These commodities are a blessing, without which 
many of my constituents would be facing actual starvation, despair, and an 
immediate future without hope. 

It is erystal clear, Mr. Chairman, that the need to facilitate the distribution 
of these surplus foods in our own country—to feed our own hungry citizens— 
continues to become greater. Therefore, I close with the plea that your com- 
mittee propose a comprehensive plan of food distribution that will provide a 
minimum of redtape, delay and expense in the transportation, packaging, and 
distribution of our surplus foodstuffs. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1954. 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN : There are many distressed areas in the State of Illinois, and 
particularly so in the 25th Congressional District which I represent, where the 
coal mines have been closing at a very rapid rate leaving many, many people 
unemployed and in dire need. 

For this reason I am very much interested in diverting surplus foods to these 
areas. Since there are many good bills before the Agriculture Committee which 
will aid in expediting the distribution of surplus food products, it is my hope that 
the committee will write legislation accomplishing this end. Further, it is my 
hope that an overall Federal policy can be worked out through legislation by the 
committee which will eliminate much of the redtape which goes with the handling 
of surplus food products. 

Also, it would be desirable if the law could be changed so that our surplus 
wheat can be turned into flour and used in the program, 

In view of the fact that we have been more than generous with our allies 
overseas and considering the volume of surplus food now available, it is felt 
that our people at home should receive especial consideration. 

Sincerely, 


C. W. “Runt” BisHop, M. C. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Hope: As you may be aware, I represent the 11th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, the heart of the anthracite region. Because of 
the closing down of most of the mines in my county, and others surrounding it, 
my district is classified as a distressed area. The unemployment problem there 
is acute and runs into the thousands. To add to the distress of my people, the 
defense contracts allotted to various industries in Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton 
have expired, and this has created an additional influx of unemployment. The 
depression in the coal industry is unprecedented. 
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Your committee is now conducting hearings on legislation designed to facilitate 
the distribution of our tremendous food surplus to meet the needs of human 
beings wherever they live. I am writing to you to definitely affirm my support in 
a comprehensive plan of food distribution with a minimum of redtape, delay, 
and expense in the transportation, packaging, and distribution of our surplus 
foodstuffs. I want to see that the starving and suffering people of my 11th 
District of Pennsylvania, Luzerne County, be given the same generous treat- 
ment allotted the destitute in foreign lands. 

Seven weeks ago, 140,000 applications for surplus food were received by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Property and Supplies in Harrisburg. This total 
now has swollen to 420,000. Each day brings forth many letters to me request- 
ing food or information on how food can be gotten. Our county commissioners 
are swamped with applications. I want to make this a statement on record of 
my plea in behalf of my constituents. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. BoNIN. 

The Cuarrman. The first witness this afternoon will be our col- 
Jeague on the committee, Mr. Hill, who has given much study to the 
matter of surplus commodities, and who is the author of one of the 
bills before the committee. 

We will be happy to hear from you at this time, Mr. Hill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM §. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, it is with considerable pleasure, and I am 
sure it is a high honor, indeed, to have the opportunity to speak a few 
moments on the legislation that was discussed this morning by the 
able Senator from Kansas, the Honorable Senator Schoeppel, who in- 
troduced a bill quite similar to my own, S. 2475, last July. 

Beginning this year, sometime in February, with the staff of our 
own committee, we met on several different occasions and discussed 
Senator Schoeppel’s bill and, using his bill as a base, we decided to 
make a few changes, almost word for word as the good Senator said 
this morning and brought it up to date, and introduced it as H. R. 
7876.That is the bill I wish to discuss for a few moments with you. 

In discussing this bill there is not so much new in the way of work- 
ing out the program of the sale of surpluses. You might say that 
there is just one thing to do with a surplus commodity, give it away 
or sell it, but, of course, you cannot allow it to spoil. That is 
unthinkable. 

So, in working out this H. R. 7876, we decided to just simply make 
a statement as to what we were trying to do in that legislation. 

It would permit the President, of course, under his direction 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, to do about six definite things. 
I think you will find most of them in the Senate bill.. As the Senator 
reminded us this morning, none of us has any pride of authorship. 

We expect this bill to be a part of the omnibus bill that we will 
report out of this committee, and as far as my name is concerned, 
and as far as Mr. Harrison, who has a like bill, is concerned, or as far 
as Senator Schoeppel is concerned, our interest is in what the bill will 
do, not the authorship of it. 

This bill will do 6 things, Mr. Chairman, and I read, first: 

The legislation would permit the President to use the proceeds from the 
sales of the commodities for 


1. Military assistance to countries or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under the act. 
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To broaden that out, we just simply say that under this bill the mili- 
tary purchases can be worked out in a way that the Defense Depart- 
ment can be permitted to use proceeds from the sale of surplus farm 
commodities to purchase or buy, we will say, for instance we will say, 
or apply on the purchase of airfields or pay for labor from the coun- 
tries in which we carry on defense activities. It can be broadened out 
to suit the circumstances, 


2. Purchase of goods or services in friendly countries. 

There, again, we can use the proceeds from the sale of surpluses to 
hire workers or laborers on these airfields or buildings that we wish 
to construct, or roads, and so forth. 

3. Loans to increase production of goods or services in friendly countries, 


Now, in that you can see your point 4 program being eliminated, 
you can see good reason to assume that the point 4 program could 
disappear if this were carried out in the proper manner, and that it 
could take the place of the point 4 program. 


4. Developing new markets on a mutually beneficial basis. 
Now, that does not need any further explanation. 


>. Grants-in-aid to increase production for domestic needs in friendly 
countries, 
That is quite similar to No. 3. 
6. Purchasing materials for United States stockpiles. 


Those are the major or important parts of that bill. 

Now, in closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to read part of an address 
I made on the sale of surpluses. 

I am convinced in my own mind that there will be no remedy pos- 
sible for the building up of surpluses unless we work out, in some 
manner, a reasonable method of disposing of them. You cannot hold 
support prices and permit any unmanageable surpluses to accumu- 
late. | Reading: | 


But, not to be pessimistic, our difficulties in agriculture are not new problems 
in any sense of the word. They have been with us since farmers in America 
began to produce from the soil in great abundance. 

The history of agriculture in the United States began when the first colony 
was started in Virginia in 1609. And as soon as we started to grow tobacco and 
corn, We had the problem of surpluses. If you will read your American history 
carefully, you will discover that we had tobacco riots as early as the year 1682, 
Kiven now in many sections of the tobacco-growing areas of this country the 
right to produce tobacco goes with the individual farm. If that farm hasn’t 
an allotted tobacco acreage, you cannot grow tobacco on the farm—that is, and 
comply with the program. Let us hope that we don’t have to go to such extreme 
regulations to control our surpluses of cotton, wheat, corn, and dairy products. 

The most important thing at the moment, it seems to me, that should be done 
on our entire agricultural picture is the disposing of our surplus products, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is quite right when he says this should be done with 
vengeance and immediately. My own feeling is that wheat should be used as 
the first item of surplus farm products to apply a disposal program. I mention 
wheat because I think it more nearly fits what we have in mind, in this 
legislation. 

In a world trying to throw off the bondage of war and war psychology, any 
increase of agriculture products thrown on the market without regard to the 
economy of the Nation is beyond the sound reasoning and sensible thinking of 
any nation or the leaders of agriculture in any nation. Therefore, our surpluses 
must be disposed of with considerable care and with plenty of high-class sales- 
manship, statesmanship, and a complete understanding of the economies as 
they are geared to the relation of one nation to another. The surplus of each 
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crop is a problem all of its own and resembles very remotely what the surplus 
disposal program should be for any other crop. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in closing, that if this committee can 
work out, let us say, the basic legislation for the sale of surplus 
products they will have made one of the greatest contributions to 
agriculture that has been made in the last 25 years. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely essential that we give time 
and careful study to a proper manner of disposing of our surpluses, 
not only from the standpoint of sales abroad, but along the lines 
which have been mentioned, especially this morning, of providing 
that surpluses may go to our underprivileged, and to our folks who 
are living under subnormal and substandard conditions. 

That ends my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Hill, for your 
statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hit. If there are any questions I would be glad to answer 
them. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. Is it your thought, Mr. Hill, that your bill refers 
only to surplus agricultural commodities, or would it form also a 
basis for dealing in the normal channels of trade? It would not be 
confined just to the handling of commodities which are in the inven- 
tory of the Commodity Credit Corporation, but it is even broader 
than that, and is a basis for trading with foreign countries in agri- 
cultural commodities over and above and beyond those which might 
come into the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation ‘ 

Mr. Hizt. That is correct. 

1 overemphasized probably in my remarks the sale of surpluses 
simply because that is the method and the manner in which to begin 
this program, but if you will notice in the title of the bill we said it 
should be called the Farm Trading Post Act of 1954. I do not feel 
that we have begun to scratch the surface on the sales, Mr. McIntire, 
in foreign countries, until we release the use of the American in- 
genuity in selling of our products abroad. 

Mr. McIntire. But this is a bill for trading agricultural produc- 
tion of this country with foreign countries, be it out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation surplus or out of normal supplies mov- 
ing through normal channels? 

Mr. Hitu. Yes, that is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you put in any limit on stockpiling? You 
have some mining in your particular State, if I remember correctly. 
I just wondered if you had put any limit on the stockpiling and how 
it should be used for the stockpile? 

Mr. Hiiw. No, that is really not stockpiling, but we provided that 
they could trade or purchase in critical materials abroad if they 
wished, but I am of the opinion that when this bill is written we 
should provide two things, one of which would be that this critical 
material for which they trade surplus products should not be per- 
mitted to break down the domestic market, or to use their product to 
break the market on domestic critical materials. I am speaking now 
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particularly of mining, and I think we should be sure to be specific 
that the purchases of those critical materials should not be placed on 
the ia in this country at any time. It is strictly piling up these 
strategic metals for future use, but, of course, that is involved in 
administering the act. 

Mr. Harrison. You would be happy to legislate so that we can 
protect the mining industr ‘ in our own States. 

Mr. Huw. Yes, exactly; but that is more a matter of administration, 
and all that I would like to do would be to set up broad regulations, 
and then the administrator would have to organize the specific pro- 
gram and carry it out. 

Mr. Harrison. I want to ask the same question that Mr. McIntire 
asked. I have looked through this bill rather hurriedly, and I have 
not seen a section in it that deals with multilateral agreements that 
might be reached. 

Mr. Hitt. No; I do not think we have anything in on that. Do you 
have a section in your bill on that? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, we do have. 

Mr. Hint, Well, that would be in addition to what we have here. 

I think that I might answer you, Mr. Harrison, by saying that we 
can take these two bills and carefully work on them and check up 
together and work together and have something that would be, shall I 
say, more acceptable to the good Senator from Kansas than either 
one of the bills taken by itself. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Does not this section 6 on page 6 cover that, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Huw. If I understand that section correctly that gives the 
President the right to use the money, or the goods, that he gets from 
one country and apply it on the purchases he makes from another. I 
think he has probably always had that right anyway, if he wishes to 
do it. 

In other words, if we took the money which we received from Spain 
for wheat that we are selling them, we could still take the money we 
get from Spain and use it in Germany. 

There would be no reason in the world why you could not do that 
anyway. ‘That is just an ordinary, usual business transaction. That 
would be included in this. I have not the explanation on this right 
before me at this time. When we go over this in executive committee 
I will have each section written out from the standpoint of explaining 
it in the most complete manner possible, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. When you have that, I hope you will give us an explana- 
tion of this expression plus domestic security stock and the reserve 
from working stocks. 

It seems the trouble in the past has been trying to distinguish 
between the reserve and the surplus. 

Mr. Hin. Of course, we are getting to a position in the whole field 
of agricultural legislation where we meet stockpiling face to face. I 
think we have to be sensible and reasonable in that approach, and 
maybe we are going to have to decide, as one of the bills introduced 
in this committee did before, that as stockpiling increases, down drops 
your support price. I think we might have to face that. I have not 
any idea what any of these figures should be. I do not know what 
the surplus stock of corn is, and I do not know what the surplus stock 
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of wheat should be, and I do not think anyone else knows what it 
should be always in order to be sufficient and safe, not only to have 
enough, but to be on the safe side should you get 1, 2, or 3 bad years 
of crops following each other. 

Mr. Jones. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions we thank you, 
Mr. Hill, for your statement. 

Mr. Hinz. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. The next witness will be our colleague from Lli- 
nois, the Honorable William L. Springer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the 
bill which I have introduced is H. R. 8396. That is the same as or 
similar to bills introduced by seven other Congressmen, and I believe 
the first of those was H. R. 8267, introduced by a member of this 
committee, Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 

I am not going to tr vy to cover the whole of this bill. The com- 
mittee, I gather, will get a detailed explanation of that from Mr. 
Harrison whe n he testifies. 

There are, however, some personal experiences that I want to bring 
to the attention of this committee, which I believe are pertinent. 
There are three items that I have in mind. 

First, I would like to go back to last summer, and last fall, when I 
was in Kurope on two oceasions during Aucust and September and 
again in November and December. 

[ was in every country in Western Europe. I talked with, I believe, 
every agricultural attaché attached to every American Embassy in 
Western Europe this side of the Iron Curtain with the sole exception 
of Yugoslavia. 

In addition to that, I talked with the head of the Economic Mission 
for the Foreign Operations Administration, FOA, in every one of 
those countries, with reference to their problem of trade. 

I was particularly interested in the problem as it relates to agri- 
culture. 

When Mr. Horan, your colleague from Washington, testifies he will 
give you a picture of what he saw there and the difficulties that we 
have to overcome in order to trade agricultural produce of the United 
States in those countries. The amount of redtape involved is almost 
interminable. The securing of export-import permits in most cases is 
almost impossible. 

There were instances that we had before us of merchants in those 
countries wanting to buy American goods and they were unable to get 
an import permit from the De partment of Commerce, or the Secretary 
of Trade, or the Minister of Trade, whatever it might be in the various 
countries. 

Now, when we talked to the Trade Minister of Norway, I think he 
is called the Minister of Commerce in Norway, we found that there 
was a very serious dollar shortage. This was the problem holding 
them up. They had only so many dollars with which to trade. 

The result was that they were attempting to use those dollars to 
purchase the things first of all that that country had to have in order 
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to exist. The result was that there was practically nothing left with 
which to buy agricultural produce, because they could use their own 
currencies in Western Europe to buy agricultural produce. 

The Minister of Commerce of Norway said it is not necessary for 
me to use dollars to buy agricultural produce. I must use those 
dollars to buy the necessities which we must purchase from the United 
States. 

He said: 

I am not buying corn, in which I am vitally interested, because of this fact, I 
must use those dollars to purchase the things we need from the United States, 
such as pharmaceuticals, machinery, and all of the things we have to have 
from the United States. * * * I am using Dutch guilders this year to buy rough 
grain from Holland. I am paying more per bushel for it than if I were buying 
corn from central Illinois, and shipping it all the way to Norway. 

There is no convertibility of currencies making it possible for us 
to dispose of our surplus agricultural produce. 

May I say that there was not in any country I visited a lack of desire 
to purchase our agricultural produce. It was merely a matter of not 
having the available dollars. 

Now, time and again I ran into opposition from the State Depart- 
ment. I want to say that I was most diplomatic in dealing with them. 
I am presenting this testimony to you not with any idea of criticism 
of the State Department, and I am sure they will understand this 
testimony if they read it. 

There was resistance, and it was very apparent in the State Depart- 
ment, to any attempt to get our agricultural produce into the lifeblood 
stream of Europe, unless you wanted to do it in 1 of 2 ways, either 
sell it at the market price, or else give it away. 

In attempting to do what we are doing in this long list of bills from 
H. R. 8267 to H. R. 8396, we have received terrific resistance. 

May I say that I even talked to one economic expert in one Embassy, 
and I will not name him because I talked to him on a confidential 
basis, and he said: 

What you should do in America is go back home and cut your production back 
to local consumption. 

Now, I give you that sentence for one reason, to indicate the psy- 
chological approach that the State Department was giving to our 
problem of getting rid of agricultural produce. 

Now, let me say, possibly, as an excuse for that approach that they 
had never been faced with this problem in some 12 or 13 years. In 
other words, we had not had a surplus which piled up like this with 
which we and they are faced. Now, we are, for the first time, pressing 
the State Department to give us some assistance in getting rid of this 
enormous amount of surplus in agricultural produce. They have been 
involved, since World War II in the single operation of getting those 
countries economically on their feet. The way they were doing it was 
to simulate the economy in those countries in manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and so forth, and they were trading these items back and 
forth between those countries over there without any interference on 
the part of the United States. In other words, their purpose was to 
make these countries sound economically by letting them trade, and 
encouraging them to trade in their own particular area. 

There seemed to be a tendency on the part of the State Department 
even to encourage the Western European countries that border on the 
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Iron Curtain to trade with their neighbors on the other side of the 
curtain, namely, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

I give you that experience, and I think you will find there were 
simila ar experiences in the countries Mr. Horan visited. We met one 
morning in Zurich and compared notes. He had been down in Turkey 
and had come northward, and I had been up in Norway and had come 
south. This was not a prepared meeting. On comparing notes we 
found that he had experiences almost identical to those I have related 
to you here today. 

Now, let me just go to this bill to come to the second point. What 
we are attempting to do in this bill is exactly what most of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe were doing in a different way. They are 
doing it under a bilateral contract under which they exchange one 
class of goods for another. For instance, in Western Germany where 
I know we had always sold corn up until last year, I found there was 
a bilateral arrangement with Turkey which was just entered into last 
summer. Turkey and Western Germany were trading Turkish corn 
for German electrical equipment. 

Let me develop this a little further, if I may, because I think it is 
interesting. 

i the year 1950, my next-door neighbor in Champaign, IIl., who 

a professor of hybrid corn at the University of Illinois, made a trip 
to oT urkey. There he set up 6 large hybrid corn stations. That was 
in 1950. In 1951, 1952, and 1953, in less than 3 years, Turkey was ex- 
porting corn in competition with us. This is an example of what our 
technical-aid program did for some of these countries that we helped. 
So, we have part of this blame on ourselves in view of the fact that 
we are running into some of this surplus agricultural produce which 
we have built up under our technical-aid program. 

When I was in Holland they had corporation set up. They were 
experts in this very thing that I am talking about in this bill. Some 
of those arrangements had as many as eight different countries in 
them, and these Dutch people made contracts all over the world. 
They were doing, for instance, trade in ships to carry produce to the 
various countries. A firm may want bicycles from England, or an- 
other reserve parts from Belgium, or another sheep from Australia, 
wx they may want to buy oranges from Italy, and you have all that, 
and the governments sign on the dotted line and then carry on this 
trade. 

This bill is to do exactly the same thing that those Dutch people 
were, or to make provision for it, except that the y are doing it ina 
much more orderly way. 

In my opinion it will help to provide world trade by providing for 
the convertibility of currencies. 

Now I come to the next point, which I think is awfully important 
at this time. 

Some of our farm prices are holding firm. For instance, in my own 
area the price of soybeans is the highest I believe it has ever been in 
my time in that area around Decatur, Ill., which is the soybean capital 
of the world. The price of corn is only fair, and going through the 
rest of them you find some of your basics, and some of your alternative 
basics are down in price. 

I do believe that this bill will have a stimulating effect on the prices 
of agricultural produce, and I did not realize it until the other day 
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in talking with 2 or 3 experts on the board of trade and 1 of the agri- 
cultural leaders in this country. 

I say to you men that I do not believe that there is a piece of legis- 
lation this year that you can come forward with which will have ‘the 
stimulating effect upon the prices of agricultural produce that this 
bill will have because of the psychology involved. I do not care 
whether you have ever traded a bushel of produce or — the very 
minute this bill is enacted you can see what this is going to do to the 
corn market. It is going to put sound prices on all agricultural 
produce of which we have a surplus, it is going to raise the prices 
immediately. 

Off the record please, Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion oft the record.) 

Mr. Sprincer. I will go back on the record with this last point. 

I hope that in making this statement I will not be presuming upon 
the eevee of this committee. I hope what I say is in good 
faith. And if it is not, it will be put in its proper light, I am sure, 
as it is iiaueied, 

I am in the hope that any attempt to substitute a bill which will 
perpetuate the things the State Department has been doing in Europe 
will be scrutinized very closely by this committee if that comes for- 
ward. Jam not going to be critical until I see such a bill. But I do 
believe that this bill represents about as good thinking as any that I 
have known. 

[ have talked to the State Department. And I think I know about 
what they have in mind. And in the second part of this point, I hope 
that this bill will be voted out as this bill, and not a part of any other 
bill. Now, that is not my duty; that is your duty to decide what 
should be done. 

Now | take it that any other bill produced to the major farm bills 
of this country will sort of be the bludgeon or the backbone that will 
carry along with agriculture. But as I see it, this bill is the thing 
that is going to get the job done immediately in the raising of the 
price of agricultural produce. And that is why I do believe that 
this bill or a bill related to this is of the utmost importance now—I 
am talking about in the year 1954—to get agricultural produce gener- 
ally up to a figure where the farmer is getting a fair return for his 
money. 

Now, gentlemen, I have only touched on those 3 points because I 
felt that those were the 3 points that I felt were awfully important 
as far as the farmers in my district are concerned. And I think I 
have the largest cash grain district in the United States—congres- 
sional district, that is. I have no cattle, no hogs; just practically all 
soybeans and corn. It is very level flatland. And, of course, I am 
directly affected by this. 

I think I have made about as careful a study of the matter as any- 
one that I know of. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I had. And I thank you very much. 

The CuarMan. We certainly thank you very much, Mr. Springer, 
for your interesting and helpful statement. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think the 
gentleman has made a very fine statement. He said more in less time 
than most of those who have been before us. 


(Diarra stn > satiate 
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The Cuatmrman. The gentleman is speaking from very valuable 
studies and experience. I know that he has had experience in this 
subject. It is very evident that he has a great deal of experience. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, we have to depend more or less on 
other people to bring us this information from other countries since 
this committee is not permitted to do any investigating on its own 
in foreign countries. We have to rely on secondhand information. 
And we are very glad to have Mr. Springer bring it to us. 

Mr. Garnines. I just wanted to say here: The part of the state- 
ment that I heard was most delightful to me. I am most grateful 
to the gentleman this afternoon for coming here and giving us a 
bit of his thinking. 

How long have you been engaged in working on this type of legis- 
lation, Mr. Springer? 

Mr. Sprrncer. On this, since last summer. 

Mr. Garutnes. And you have traveled in many countries abroad 
throughout Europe ? 

Mr. Sprincer. I have traveled in every one of them in Western 
Europe on those two trips except Yugoslavia. And that includes 


‘Greece and Turkey. 


Mr. Garnines. I wonder if the same thing could not be applied to 
cotton as well as produce / 

Mr. Serincer. I think, without any doubt, it could be applied to 
cotton. That ismy assumption. I had not considered anything else. 
It is my assumption that that would apply to every single piece of 
agricultural produce. 

Now, I was interested particularly in corn, because, at the time I 
first went over there in August, the price of corn was depressed quite 
seriously. I mean it had gone down to the neighborhood of around 
$1.20 at that time. 

In August it got down to about that figure—August of last year— 
$1.23 or right along in there. So that produced a very serious problem 
for my own partic ular area, although the support price was $1.72. 
But it left about a 52-cent gap there which keeps the farmer quite un- 
happy. He does not like to see that kind of situation exist. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Springer, your bill is something similar to the 
Poage bill ? 

Mr. Sprincer. Yes, sir. I think it is identical with the Harrison 
bill. I do not think there is any question about it. I have not com- 
pared it with the Poage bill; but I believe it is the same bill. 

Mr. McInrme. I, too, want to join with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee in words of commendation for your statement, Mr. Springer. 
I would like to make one inquiry. 

You made reference to the rather difficult procedures necessary to 
clear these commodities in export trade. Would I draw the proper 
conclusion from your statement by saying that you feel that much of 
these steps must be taken—the import restrictions and other redt: ape 
that must be unwound—are related primarily to the convertibility of 
exchange? 

Mr. Sprincer. I think that is true. I would say to the gentleman 
from Maine that that is 70 percent of the problem. 

Now, let me just give you an example, to go to your point ; 

In Denmark, for instance, in talking with the head of F OA there, 
just 2 days before, on this import permit proposition, he had to go 
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down personally and intervene with the Minister of Trade in Den- 
mark to get the importation of two Coca-Cola machines, which a fac- 
tory that we had over there wanted. In other words, some countries 
this restriction was strangulating. You could not even get a pair of 
shoe laces without getting an import permit from the country in 
question. That is how carefully they were guarding their dollars. _ 

That was not true every place. That was how stringent it was in 
Denmark. 

Mr. McIntire. You think the major part of those restrictions are in 
relation to their exchange problem and not in relation to protecting 
their own domestic production ¢ 

Mr. Sprincer. I think that is true. And this is the part that amazed 
me. And I found this to be true. In the matter of that problem, the 
first place it popped up was in Austria. Actually the United States, 
in its manufactured goods that it runs off of the assembly line, can 
manufacture them much cheaper than they can in Austria where the 
per hour wage rate is almost a fourth of the United States. And we 
can still manufacture a refrigerator and sell it all the way in Austria 
cheaper than they can manufacture it in Austria. We have a monop- 
oly as far as that goes of the world’s trade, providing we can get rid of 
these restrictions that you have on them. 

Is that an answer to your question ¢ 

Mr. McInrme. Yes; it is an answer. 

It brings to mind that Belgium has made proper representation 
under GATT withdrawing from their agreement on American auto- 
mobiles in order to protect their own automobile industry. That is 
the point I am getting at. 

Mr. Serincer. That is true. But I do not think that will hurt us. 

Let me give you an example. In talking with the Minister of 
Trade—and he said this straight out to me—because you mentioned 
automobiles—he had only about $70 million for 1953. He said: 


We would like to buy from you tomorrow $35 million worth of automobiles. 
He made that statement tome. But he said: 


I cannot spare $35 million from the $70 million that I got this year to buy 
those things. * * * I cannot buy them. They are considered luxuries, and 
I cannot buy them from you because of the fact that we have to conserve those 
dollars. 

So, I am talking on these items that have come off of the assembly 
line. There will be places like Belgium where they will do it. They 
are doing a little in France, but we have plenty of markets where 
they do not manufacture any automobiles providing that these trade 
restrictions can be worked out, where this convertibility of money 
can be worked out. 

Now, just on the same line—and I am going to end, Mr. Chairman— 
but to follow your point: In Vienna, I went out and spent a whole 
day at the Vienna trade fair. That is the largest trade fair in the 
world—that one and Berlin, which was going on at the same time. 

The Russians had a building as large as this one, as large as this 
House Office Building, the largest one there. The Americans did 
not have any, did not have any at all. In examining the Russians’ 
refrigerators which they had there, 3 or 4 of them, in their building, 
I looked at them; got the price of them; and actually they were sup- 
posed to be competing with our own refrigerators of that size. 
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If we were to put a General Electric refrigerator or a GM, what- 
ever that it, refrigerator up beside that there would not be any doubt 
about which one the housewife would buy. They sold at about the 
same price, the Russians’ just a little higher than our own. 

We started comparing prices. So, these countries are not really 
competition for us in those lines. Now, when you get into hand- 
work, dresses, suits, and clothes and those things, we cannot compete 
with them. But on the things which we make by the assembly-line 
method, we have the world market on that. 

I am convinced that that is true. And it amazed and surprised me. 

Mr. McInrire. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Again we thank you, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. We thank you for the valuable information you 
have given the committee. 

The next witness will be our colleague from South Dakota, Mr. 
E. Y. Berry, whom we will hear at this time. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the 
committee. 

I have a statement, but I do not think I will follow it because of 
the shortage of time, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Berry. I have asked to appear here today in support of a reso- 
lution which I introduced about a month ago, a copy of which will be 
furnished for you. The resolution simply provides that agricultural 
surpluses produced because of the demands of war should be branded 
as war products and war surpluses and recognized in the same category 
and treated in the same category as industrial surpluses produced for 
war. 

Now, the resolution points out that the agricultural surpluses that 
did accumulate because of war impetus produced up to January 1, 
1954, amount to about $5 billion; whereas there are more than $50 
-and I cannot get the figures anywhere near accurate—of in- 
dustrial surpluses which come in the same category; whereas in the 
‘ase of industrial surpluses, they have been recognized as a cost of 
war and are charged off as a cost of war, sealed off and insulated 
against being sold on the open market in competition with industrial 
peacetime production of these same companies. 

Only agricultural war surpluses are not recognized as a cost of war 
and are permitted to be sold on the open market in competition with 
our peacetime production. 

Now, within the lifetime of you and me, this Nation has won two 
world wars because of our productive capacity. Following our en- 
trance into World War II, every incentive was made to accelerate pro- 
duction ; subsidies were paid for stimulated production of flax, wheat, 
and cotton. An amendment was made to the draft law which pro- 
vide that any youth who was engaged in the production of agriculture 
and food was automatically exempt from military service— Federal 
recognition, if you please, of the fact that food was more necessary 
for the winning of the war than was industrial production or even 
military service. 
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Industrial production was stepped up many, many fold; but it 
should be pointed out here that before industry entered into any con- 
tracts with the Federal Government for the production of war hard- 
ware, a contract was entered into between the industrial producers 
and the Federal Government agreeing that none of the materials 
preduced for Federal or military purposes could ever be disposed of 
by the Federal Government following the cessation of hostilities in 
competition with the peacetime production of that particular indus- 
trial manufacturing company. 

Now, I tried to get copies ‘of this contract for your benefit. I was 
unable to get any copies. 1 was told what the provision was, and so 
forth. But these provisions were in all of the contracts of all of these 
industrial companies, including General Motors, Willys-Overland, 
Ford Motor Co., Allis-Chalmers, and all of them. Now, the farmer 
could not sit down around the conference table with Government rep- 
resentatives and make a contract similar to the contract that was 
made by the industrialists. He produced because it was his patriotic 
duty, because it was profitable, because the high subsidies were paid, 
and because his sons were exempt from military service in order to 
boost that production. 

Following World War II, we probably would have gone into a 
slump because of our war surpluses being dumped on the open market 
had it not been for the fact that the Marshall plan was devised whereby 
billions of dollars were used by loan to foreign countries to buy our 
agricultural surpluses. And thus part of these war surpluses at that 
time were used. Now, because of the Korean war was a limited war, 
the demand for agricultural production was not as great as it was 
during either World War I or World War II. But the existence 
of a national emergency was recognized by the Federal Government 
to the extent that where a youth was needed to maintain the farm 
unit and farm production, he was exempt from military service at the 
advice of the local draft board. 

Now, there is one thing that I want to point out. And that is: 
Whether it was through politics or necessity, this demand for produc- 
tion was continued through the 1953 crop year. Under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, when agricultural surpluses 
reached a certain amount, acreage controls were required to be de- 
clared by the Secretary of Agriculture unless a national emergency 
was declared. 

Now, Secretary Brannan declared such a national emergency to exist 
in 1952, which applied to the 1953 crop. By reason of his doing that, 
he established the fact that the national policy continued to be that 
high increased farm production was not needed for military purposes. 
That established that as a national policy. 

In this bill, when you are establishing the disposition of these sur- 
pluses, I think first that we should establish that it is a war surplus 
that has been created because of war emergency prior to January 1, 
1954, and that all agricultural production produced under the stimulus 
of war should be treated in exactly the same status as other war pro- 
duction; that it should be taken off the market the same as industrial 
production is taken off the market. War surpluses must be recognized 
as war surpluses. ‘The farmers must be recognized as a war producer 
and not be lashed across the back because they succeeded in producing 
what their Government asked them to produce for war purposes. 
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Now, I want to point out that the situation has not gone entirely un- 
noticed by the administration. In his message on agriculture on 
January 11, 1954, President Eisenhower had this to say, and I want 
to quote it. Recdine 

I recommend that authority be provided to set aside reserves up to the 
value of $2,500 million from the stocks presently held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Broad discretionary authority should be provided to manage 
these frozen reserves. This authority should be coupled with legislative safe- 
guards to prevent the return of these stocks to domestic or foreign markets so 
as to cause disturbance in normal trade. 

Now, I say that he has gone half far enough; but I say that those 
stocks should be branded as war surplus, as a war production, and 
sealed off of the domestic and foreign markets, if you please. 

He further says [reading | : 

Perishable stocks should, of course, be rotated. Stocks of wheat, cotton, 
vegetable oils, and possibly some dairy products should be set aside after this 
program takes effect. 

The special instances relating to the crop and the date of initiating the pro- 
posed new program should govern the time for establishing each such com- 
modity reserve. This reserve program will be effective only if it is carefully 
integrated with the new program as a whole. The insulation of our excess 
reserves of food and fiber is an essential first step in launching this new program. 

Now, that is the end of the quotation from his statement. This 
does in part the thing that I think should be done in total. It is 
my judgment that the President does not go far enough. While he 

commends the setting aside of $2,500 million worth of foodstuffs 
in a pool, I think that the entire $5 billion should be set aside so 
that this new program set up here now has an opportunity to function. 

I want to call your attention to the statement that was made by 
Secretary Benson day before yesterday. On page 24, Mr. Benson, 
us you will recall, was talk ing’ ab out these acres that had been plowed 
up during the war in Kansas, I think it was, Mr. Chairman; anyway, 
in submarginal areas. 

He said from a purely speculative standpoint—and he is talking 
about this plowup—this plowup represented one of the great bonanzas 
of all time for some people. And I would call your attention to the 
fact that it was not only in agriculture out on these submarginal areas 
that got a lot of rain during the war where we had great bonanz: a3 
we had m: iny of them in industry where many millionaires were create: 
during the war. But he said it was one of the great bonanzas of al 
time for some people. | Reading: | 

During any one of the several years in the 1940's the cash return per acre 
amounted to more than the value of the land. In fairness it must be said that 
the plowup was induced by high market prices and the exhortation of Govern- 
ment for more wheat production. 

Wheat production on these acres saved untold lives abroad and 
helped the cause of freedom in Western Europe. 

Mr. Hitt. May I ask a question / 

The Cuamman. Yes. Mr. Hill has a question. 

Mr. Hitt. I read that very carefully 3 or4times. And I think there 
is a correction to be made there. And most of us do not know a thing 
at all about it. 

If this dry land that was plowed up—lI am talking about wheat 
now—were carefully handled and nothing was taken off of the land 
but the simple kernel of wheat, and all the stalk, the leaves, and the 
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stems were left on the land and properly disked in with the right 
type ¢ of farm machinery, do not let anybody tell you that that land will 
blow. The reason you had su ae a blow this year was the type and the 
kind of the year. Many of the farmers in that dry-land area will 
te ms you that just below the a the soil—and I know the chairman 
1 back up this statement—there was plenty of moisture. But the 
tool the ground was the driest it has been for many, many years. I 
am sorry if you people do not underst: ind what went on; but we had 
one of the most vie ous ype sof winds. 
The airlines and airplane people know what they are talking about 


when they tell you that there is wind and there is wind. This wind 
that we had was a suction wind. When it hit the ground, it hit like a 
ball tied to a rubber string. It hits the ground and jumps up and hits 
the ground again and jumps. Now, all wind does not do that. Some 


winds blow perfectly straight across the ground, and they have no 
spiral or up an d down motion. 


‘That means all the difference in the world. If you do not know the 


difference, 1 should just say this other word, to take up your time: 
this wind that had this peculiar up and down motion makes a most 
Vicious attack on the land. It has only come once or twice in my mem- 


ory. Only once or twice has this happened. 

The Cuatrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I just wanted to add to what the gentleman has 
said. I want to corroborate \\ hat he has said. But I want to add to 
t this statement: that the velocity of the wind for considerable pe- 
riods of time was 75 miles an hour and for long periods of time above 
60 and 65 miles an hour. Winds of that velocity and of that type are 
not ordinary winds. It is a disaster just as much as a tornado or a 
flood or any other cataclysm of nature. 

Mr. Hin. Now, to finish: this wind picked up these fine particles of 


rock—and that is all soil is—and because of its up and down motion 
created electricity to such an extent that I can show you field after 
field that is nearly all dead, not because of dry weather and not be- 


use of wind but because when the wind took the suction action and 
hit the ground, the positive circulation of electricity in the wind trans- 
ferred to the ground and actually burned the wheat tops off. 

[ was out in a piece of fine pastureland when I was home for the 
Easter vacation, and I was examining this beautiful pastureland, the 
finest stand I have ever seen. But there were dead spots in it. I did 
not have a pocket knife, but my friend did. I said, *Will you dig 
down to the roots of this grass.” TIT said, “That grass is just ‘as dead 
as it could possibly be, as if it had been burnt in an oven.” 

He s ~ “Oh, no: that grass W ill grow.” 

I said, “Let us ‘diz it up. 

\s far r down as we could dig, there was not a sign of a particle of 
life in those grass roots. What had happened was that this positive 
electric current ge ner ated in this wind because of these partic les of 
rock 1 ubbit ng together when it hit the ground discharged in the top 
of thos at p 9 and they were just as dead and dry as if they had 
been burned in the furnace. A lot of people do not know that. but 
that isa fact. 

The Cuairman. This is off the subject, but I want to tell one too. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, I stand on that statement. 
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The Cuamman. This wind was so vicious that I have had a number 
of people tell me—and I saw it to some extent myself—that grass, 
buffalo grass, was simply mowed off the top of the ‘ground just as if 
you had taken a razor and gone right along. You could not see a spear 
of grass anywhere. The top of the ground was j ust as smooth as if 
there had never been any grass there. That was the effect of the wind 
and the electricity and the blowing soil at that tremendous rate of 
speed. And I was told—I did not see this myself—of live wheat being 
picked out of screen doors. I imagine it takes a pretty stiff wind to 
blow wheat out of the eround and blow it into screen doors. 

So that gives you some idea of the intensity of the storm. 

Mr. Berry. Well, I certainly have seen the same thing myself, not 
last year, but in the 1930’s in western South Dakota. 

Mr. Hitz, The year 1934 was the year we had the winds. 

The CaHamman. This is the worst wind that we have ever had in our 
part of our ct uncry. k veryvone wh oO had experience in both periods 
said that anythi no we had during the 1930’s could not be compared 
with this one. 

Mr. Berry. The thing that bothered me so badly in those years—in 
1934—was the fact that this land had been broken up during World 
War | bec ause the Government ha | asked eve ryone to do t It had 
been broken up and did blow after it was broken up an l we had those 
dry years. But never at any time was it recognized that that was a 
war loss, because it was broken up at the request of the Department. 

Now, to follow up Mr. Benson’s statement here, that is exa tly my 
point. And I think that is the problem that we have to face right 
today in this bill, that these su rplus es created on this land that 1s now 


blowing out there actually are war surpluses: that they are created 
because of war need and necessity; that they should be treated just 
exactly as other war surpluses are; and that they should be sealed off 


As the President said. they should be insulated against the domestic 
market. 


Now, how it should be handled following that, Co yressman Hill, is 
the thing that you were talking about. And that is whether it could 


be sold or exchanged or be used for military assistance to other coun 

tries. But first I think that we should do one thing and take the sting 
away from the farmer. I think we should br: ind this asa war neste. 
as production for war, and not lash the f: =e over the back for hav 

ing produced and having this surplus today, because Uncle Sam asked 
lim to do it. 

He deferred his sons from military service in order that he could do 
it. We won the war because of it. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand that when you say “take the sting away 
from the farmer” you mean the farmer ought to continue to receive 
90 percent of parity for his products in spite of the existen e of these 
surpluses ¢ 

Mr. Berry. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. I agree with you. I just wanted to be sure that that 
what you meant. 

Mr. Berry. But regardless of the kind of program, it should be a 
program starting on an even basis; because certainly I think the 1953 
crop should be sealed off as a war surplus the same as the 1952 crop. 
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Mr. Poacr. Do you believe as a practical matter you can seal things 
off? There never has been a time that I know of when you put wheat 
in storage or put cotton in storage that the trade did not know about 
it. I doubt very seriously, under our form of government, where 
everything is done in the open and the Congress of the U nited States 
has to act and make a record of what it does, that the people who are 
buying wheat will not know just how much wheat is in storage. They 
will take it into consideration in figuring the price in the future. 

Mr. Berry. Not if they know that it is not to be thrown onto the 
open market. 

Mr. Poace. Do they know that? And is there any way in the world 
whereby we can give them that assurance ? 

Mr. Berry. I do not know why not. They know that we are not 
going to put these trucks, these jeeps, and these other pieces of hard- 
ware that have been produced by industry on the open market in 
competition with prese ~ peacetime production. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know that they know these things. I do not 
want to take issue with you one way or the other. But I do know 
that there has never been any method whereby we could set aside com- 
modities and not have the trade take it into ec ‘onside ration. 

Those of us who have to deal in cotton tried that desperately back 
in the 1930°s—1938 and 1939. We attempted to set some cotton aside. 
ut every trader in cotton knew and still knows that, while one 
Congress can say that this cannot be sold, the next Congress will say 
itcan. That is right, is it not? They can do that, can they not ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes 

Mr. Poacr. And there is no way in the world that I know of that 
this Congress can set aside these commodities and be sure that 2, 4, 
or 6 years from now they will not be right on the world market at the 
least fortunate time. 

The Cuairman. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Just supplementing what Mr. Poage has said, as 
far as farm surpluses are concerned—lI am speaking particularly about 
food surpluses—you certainly have a different situation than you have 
with industrial surpluses in this. You can take thousands of air- 
planes out and park them and let them rot and rust away or bulldoze 
them under, as has been done in many cases. And we acce pt that as 
being a dispos sition of the situation. And everyone complains about 
it. But we go to break the figures down in the De partment of De- 
fense, and we find that it would cost more to tear those airplanes and 
tanks down than you can realize from the salvage of them, from the 
material. 

But you cannot do that with food. You cannot destroy food. 
Public opinion would certainly not sanction the destruction of food 
as long as there are hungry people in the world. So, while you have 
made a very strong case and have called attention to something that 
I think should be considered and considered in a very, very fine way, 
I still do not see just how you can proceed to disregard these surpluses. 

I think we have a proble m of disposing of them in some way. And 
that is a problem that is confronting the committee. But, when we 
do dispose of them, I agree with you that we should make it very 
clear that these are the same kinds of surpluses as far as their origin 
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und nature are concerned that we acquired when we expanded our 
industrial plants for war purposes. 

Mr. Berry. If the chairman will yield to me there. 

However, I certainly do not think that this surplus should be 
charged to the farm program. It is not a part of the farm production. 

The Cnatrman. But still, no matter whether you charge it or 
not, it still has the effect upon the market and the price of these 
commodities. In other words, you can take all of the airplanes out 
and bulldoze them under and go out and buy new models and pay the 
prices that you have to pay for the new models; you can go to the 
trucks; you can go to any of these war surpluses ; and they do not 
affect the price of the new production that is manufactured by our 
industrial concerns. But you cannot do that with food. You have 
a different problem to deal with than you do when you are talking 
about disposing of war surpluses. 

Now, certainly we can say that they are the same character; but can 
we treat them the same? That is the question to be answered. 

Mr. Berry. Well, I think that if we did brand them as war surpluses 
it might be just a little bit helpful in getting the public to accept it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am in favor of putting all the brands on 
them that you suggest. We still have to find some way of disposing 
of them. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. But I think that the public should be 
advised as much as we can that this is a production because of war, 
not just because somebody was making a little money off of it neces- 
sarily. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it plain that I agree 
with Mr. Berry when he says these surpluses were created in the 
national defense. And I agree, too, with your thought that the public 
should be informed of it. I go right along with you on that. 

The Cuarrman. I do also. I want that to be in the record. 

Mr. Poagr. Yes; I know you do. The only point where I find my- 
self unable to follow your line of reasoning, Mr. Berry, is when you 
try to quote Mr. Benson to us. We heard him yesterday and the day 
before. His statement wasn’t any more convincing than your restate- 
ment of his views. In effect, you both tell us that you could simply 
hide these surpluses; and, by saying that these do not exist, you could, 
in effect, change the conditions in the world. You do not change 
conditions at all by simply saying that these things are segregated 
and are not to be used. They are still there. And they are still there 
as far as the trade goes. 

Mr. Hinz. That is right. 

Will you yield ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Hix. Here is the idea. The amount of money and the effort 
that it would take to make these set-asides work will sell these goods 
or give them away, if that is what you have to do, to the hungry peo- 
ples of the world. Let us keep that in mind. 

Mr. Berry. But, while we are doing it, we should be at the same 
time branding this as a war surplus. 

Now, the United States Chamber of Commerce had a big 4-page 
sheet on how much it cost every day. 
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Mr. Hint. Don’t they farm down here on I Street, wherever it is? 

Mr. Berry. I am not sure. 

Mr. Hunt. Fifteen hundred miles awav where windmills are crushed 
like a squeeze box we know what people are talking about. People 
are not listening to the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. By RRY. | am atralid a lot of people are. They had a very con- 
vincing thing about how much it cost us every day to store this. 

Mr. Poage. What Mr. Benson has proposed is simply to make that 
storage a permanent burden on the United States because, if we are 


going to store these surpluses forever, then we are going to have to 


pav that burden continuously from now on out. On the contrary, if 
vou will do what Mr. Hill has suggested in his bill, what Mr. Harrison 


has suggested, what I have Or" sted, what many of us have suggested 
here, and try to dispose of these things, some people will eat them up 
somewhere the world. Then you do relieve the Government of the 
burde ot that storage. 

But merely to say that we are going to call them war surpluses and 


pul t] m il Federal \\ arehouses down he re does not reduce the cost 


of mainta hing them one penny. 

Mr. Hin If the ve tleman will vield further: If you notice in his 
owl testinw ny he gave you a number of increased pounds and bushels 
of different materials that they were actually selling now. 

Mr. Poace. You mean Mr. Benson 4 

Mr. Hitt. Yes. And h estimony shows that if they do put the 
pressure on the sa spect, they cat make the sale. I still think it is 
a questl of us hae tlesmanship. I think we could do well to 


forget about the surpluses, quit talking about them, and do something 


Mr. Poace. I want to again commend the gentleman from South 
Dakota ror saving that hie avrTrees that these farmers should recelve 


90 percent of parity for what they are producing and not be penalized 


for vine done what the Government asked them to do. Certainly 
L de t want to leave the nipression that I am condemning you for 
yo il’ ] | bprove ot t nut and t] ink Vou are exactly right. Let 


us not trv to fool ourselves or anyone else. Mr. Benson came in here 
and proposed this set aside simply as a means of destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the plan that he proposed. 

He prope ed o lowel th price of you wheat and your corn and mv 
cotton down to 75 percent of parity. He found that the public, the 


producers at least, were very resentful of that and said it is going to 
bring about disaster not only for agriculture but for all this Nation. 
o, he said, “All right, we still want to ke p that principle, but we do 
he ] We will simply uppose that we do 
not have these surpluses. ‘Then if we do not have these surpluses, then 
| get 90 percent of parity for 
your products. So, we will just close our eyes and we will assume that 
the surplus does not exist, and we will pay you 90 percent of parity 
just as if we did not have these surpluses.” 

Now, let us not fool ourselves or the American people. This ought 


not fool a fourth-grade child—this set-aside stuff. 


under the iW | am sugg ting you wil 


Ir. Berry. When we sell this urplus abroad, though, for instance, 
do vou want that charged back to the agricultural proeram ? 
prog 


Vir. Poaa No I thin hat loss oucht to b charged to the defense 
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Mr. Berry. That is right. 
Mr. Poacr. Exactly, 1 agree with you on that. 
Mir. Berry. And L tried to counteract the chambe of commerce 


propay mda on how much it cost us every cay to store this orTralin and 
agricultural produce. I got this from the Library of Congress on 


ride it costs us every day to store the hardware, the surplus 
iardware, some $0 billion of surplus hardware Well, I cannot 
ligure out how much it is costing us; but L will bet you it is very 
t uly much as it is costing us to store our agri tural products. 
And nobod, AVS ul vtl ne apout that tu all. Vhat s the thing that 


bothers me. 

Phe Ciaiman. Why can vou not find out how much it costs to 
store the surplus hardware / 

Mr. Berry. Well, I have the figures here. There is quite a volume 
of them—Army, Navy, Air Foree, Marines—and each one of them 
has about 40 different lists. I wuess 1f a person would spend enough 
time on it. he could fivure it out. 

The CrAtirnman. It is just a matter of addition, is it, to get the 
fivures all assembled / 

Mr. Berry. Several additions. 
Mr. ba L. Yo ll mean thre surplus hardw ire belo os to th ede ral 
Government, do vou not ( 

Mr. Berry. That is right: and we are paying storage on it just the 
same as we are paying storage on these surplus products. 

Mr. Hira. I visited a GSA warehouse once upon a time since | 
have been here. And I think I saw a couple of acres of desks being 
stored I would not be a bit surprised today to still find them there. 
That was at least 3 or 4 vears ago. 

Phe CuarmMan. Of course, it has been suggested that those admin 


istrations are not interested in publicizing their storage cost 


Mr. Hinn. I would not take away from the chamber of commerce 
right to publicize that. I think that is good stuff. That makes 
us pay attention to what we are doing and makes us be sure to offset 


‘ me ; 1) } ] ] f ” 
that publicity And it gives tl »publicit a little chance to m ke me 


money from the standpoint of advertising, and that is good, 


Mr. Poace. But unfortunately the Secretary of Agriculture is the 
Gniv head of anny Department of the Government who has devoted 


iis time and his considerable energies and ability to publi zing ( 
shortcomings of his own department. He has made it his business 


in the 18 months that he has been there to show how bad a 


ericulture 
he tre ited \) wericah consumers, | dol " woree that far ers have 
Consumers 

Mr. Berry. Well, 1 thank vou gentlemen for vour time. We could 
bly have averted a depression following World War I if we 
id done exactly this foll wing World Wat I. Following World 


War II we saved ourselves the shock by cushioning it with the Mar 


shall plan. ‘Today we hope to goodness that we are not going to have 

another war to cushion the shock from Korea. And I say let us just 

rand ti stuff as war cost. Then let us get rid of it on the forelon 
rket bill r whatever we can do to get rid of t. 


Mr. Hinn. You would include the storage on all of this material 

part of the cost ? 

Mr. Berry. I certainly would. And I certainly do not think it 
should be charged against agriculture. 
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Thank you very muc th. : 
The CuHarmman. We thank you very much, Mr. Berry, for making 
a very effective presentation of a matter that I am sure deserves the 


consideration of this committee. 
Mr. Poacr. If the committee had not been interested, Mr. Berry, 


we would not hs ave questioned | you. 

The Cuairnman. The next witness will be our colleague from Iowa, 
Mr. Thomas E. Martin. We will be very happy to hear from you, 
Mr. Martin. 

3efore Mr. Martin begins his statement, the Chair has a request 

behalf of our colleagues, Mr. Whitten and Mr. D’Ewart to insert 
their statements at this point in the record. The Chair does not 
have Mr. Whitten’s statement: but he has Mr. D’Ewart’s statement. 
And if there is no objection, Mr. D’Ewart’s statement will be made 
a part of the record. 

(Mr. D’Ewart’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WESLEY A. I)’ Ewart, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
rHE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for this opportunity to appear before the Com 
mittee on Agriculture, as the sponsor of H. R. 8278 to increase the consumption 
of United States agricultural commodities in foreign countries, one of several 
similar bills pending in this committee. 

I believe that this legislation can be most helpful in distributing for con- 
sumption a large part of the food and fiber that is now in storage in this 
country 

The fact that we have not been able to find means of consuming or distributing 
for consumption the plentiful harvests of our farms and ranches is a problem 
with which this committee has been dealing for many months I sometimes 
think that we let our concern about this problem obscure the fact that we 
should be grateful for the abundance of food we have had available in recent 
year The real problem is to find better means of getting these bountiful 
cCTOpSs into the hands of consumers. both here and abroad This legislation 
attempts to deal with the problem of better distribution abroad. 

The purpose of the act, stated in section 2, is to promote the stability 
of American agricilture and the national welfare by stimulating and facili- 
tating the expansion of foreign trade in agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States 

This objective would be accomplished by both private and Government sales 
of agricultural commodities over and above what is considered to be the normal 
quantities exported, and by measures to expand a continuous market demand 
overseas. It is proposed to accomplish these ends by loans through the Export- 
Import Bank, and to permit payment in the currency of the borrower-nation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to designate the quantities and 
kinds of surplus agricultural commodities which may be offered, to reimburse 
the Export-Import Bank, and to direct the CCC to sell to domestic exporters for 
export such surplus commodities as they may be able to sell abroad. 

The President is authorized to use foreign currencies acquired under this pro 
gram to develop new markets and to purchase materials needed for our own 
strategic materials stockpiles. The facilities of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration would be available for this work. 

It is my belief that the legislation can be of material help in creating inter- 
national trade and good will, in distributing the great abundance of agricultural 
products now available in America, and thus serve the interests not only of the 
farmers and ranchers of this country, but of the Nation generally. 


The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Martin, we would be glad to hear 
from you at this ty ne 
Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. I am 


here to present a iil I introduced a few days ago, H. R. 8858. I be- 
lieve there are copies of the bill and the analysis of the bill and my 
statement available for each member of the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, UNITED STATES 
’ CONGRESSMAN FROM IOWA 


Mr. Martin. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your 
committee in support of H. R. 8858. My colleague, Congressman 
Herlong of Florida, has introduced H. R. $793, which is a companion 
bill. 

The task before this committee is great. I know that you have con 
ducted exhaustive hearings throughout the United States and here in 
Washington in an effort to find a ‘solution to some of the problems of 
agriculture. As you know, I come from the great agricultural State 
of lowa. Iam sure that the farmers in lowa support the basic prin- 
ciple of a sound price support and adjustment program for agricul- 
ture. I have spent a great deal of time in Iowa during the last sev- 
eral months, and I am convinced that farmers recognize that we 
cannot continue the present wartime legislation designed to stimulate 
production to meet war and postwar needs. 

As Members of Congress who have responsibility for the final deter- 
mination of the farm-program legislation, we have about three alter- 
natives: (1) We could continue present 90 percent price support for 
the basics, irrespective of supply; (2) we could pass no legislation, 
which means that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949 would 
go into full force and effect in 1955; or (3) we can amend the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1949 in order to make a gradual transi- 
tion from where we are to a more fundamentally sound program. In 
our deliberation we should always keep in mind that our objective is 
to obtain for farmers high real farm income. 

Mr. Garurnes. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield at that point? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Garurines. Every year you have been conducting a very fine 
poll. I wonder if you asked those three questions of your constituents 
in your poll, your questionnaire? 

Mr. Martin. No. I asked only one question in the poll this year. 
I should have asked more questions on agriculture. But I had to cut 
down the number of questions on any one subject drastically. And 
my desire was to ask all three of these questions. But I asked only 
the one question this year on the 90 percent supports coupled with the 
controls. 

Mr. Garuines. What was the percentage of those that favored and 
those that opposed the 90 percent supports coupled with control ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I did not have that included in my statement here; 
but I always have in my pocket a copy of my questionnaire. 

Question 21 on the questionnaire was: “Do you favor support levels 
for agriculture of 90 percent of parity if such support requires the 
imposition of marketing allocations, acreage allotments, and price 
control of agricultural products still supported ?” 

The total vote on that in my district—and it went to every fifth 
householder—was: the number replying, 3,815. Of that number, 1.261 
voted Yes and 2,554 voted No. Percentagewise, it was 33.05 Yes and 
66.95 No. I had that broken down also by occupations on the back. 
I have that tabulated in different occupations as they listed them in 
their replies. But that is the grand total. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, that emphasizes the question that I wanted 
to ask and had not asked. You asked on that poll whether the indi- 
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vidual favors continuation of 90 percent of parity even though it 
requires the Imposition of production controls ¢ That was in sub 
tance what you asked: was it not? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. Poacre. You state here as 1 of the 3 alternatives that we could 
continue the present v0 percent price support on the basics irrespec 
tive of supply. 

Now, we have never done that in the past. The present law does 
not provide for that. On the contrary, the present law provides that 
you cannot continue 90 percent of parity unless you do impose 
controls whenever the supply reaches a certain figure. Consequently, 
there is some inconsistency between the question that you asked on 
controls which I think was a direct one and the alternative that vou 
rropose here, is there not / 

Mr. Marrin. Ye 

Mr. PoaGeE. In other word . this ims not an alter ative really, is it? 
I know I am becomin gy someyv hat te hnical probably. But actually 
our alternative is to continue the present program of 90 percent sup 
ports with controls, which will control the supplies or the other things 


that you uggested / 
Mr. Marrrx. Well, I grant you that a great many people share 
your view on that. There ure some peopl who advocate this without 
controls. But I would put it just because of that. This is not a 
tatement of my jdoament the matter. This is trying to cover the 
three widest-range potentials, whether I agree with the matter any 
more than vou have indicated you agree with it on that first one. 
Chere area creat 1 y people who think we can have the support | 





Nive. GATHINGS [7 f oO ered 1 t persent of those that received 
» businessmen / 


were: 
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to the question in 





vour questionnaire and also to the statements you have in this para 
oraph. it true. is it not. that if we oo back to the Acricultural Ad- 
ent Act of 1949, which you say would happen if we passed no 
leo inti . we \ 1] ti}] ive The same ontrols that we would have 
had f we extel ded the 90-nerecent s Ipports 4 ‘7] hat is correct, is it 
not 4 And if we ame the t as woested in vour bill. we still have 
the » controls ind Vo bill rat ay: s not have any modi fic ation or it 
does not wv V Vm re Fy t | cr ntrol that would be mn effect. AS ] 









t. 8858 I had clearly in mind making provisions 


ed above ihe provisions of this bill 
provide erad vlism with regard to the price-support operation and 






make other fundamental changes that I believe are necessary if we are 
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This bill is based on the same sound principles set forth by Presi 
dent Eisenhower in his special farm message to the Congress January 
11, 1954; however I am proposing some changes that I feel will 
strengthen the program. 

I believe the basic principles of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1949, which is simply an improvement in the agricultural adjust 
ment legislation of 1938 and 1948 are sound. I think we should keep 
in mind, too, that the Agricultural Act of 1949 is currently in opera 
tion with respect to all our crops W ith the exception of cotton, corn, 
Wheat, peanuts, and rice. 

We, as Members of Congress, cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
we will enter this marketing year with tremendous inventories held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. We currently have over 
$6,500 million worth of Commodity Credit Corporation funds invested 
in these commodities. Some have estimated that by the end of the 
1954 marketing vear this figure will exceed $8 billion. Net farm in 
come has declined 5 out of the last 6 years. Our export markets have 
decreased some 30 percent in the last 2 years. Problems are being 
created for the producers of many other commodities not currently 
unde} price support because of the acres diverted from the supported 
crops. In light of these and many other facts, I hope that this com- 
niittee will olive consideration to the bills introduced by my self and 
Congressman Herlong. 

My bill is divided into five major titles as follows: Title I deals 
with the set-aside of agricultural commodities; title II offers amend 
ments to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and related legis 


lation: title IT] off I's amendments to the Agricultura] Aadyustment 
Act of 1938 and related legislation; title [TV otfers amendments to the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. IT am attaching to 
this statement a section by section analysis. I will not take the time 


of this committee to discuss each section in detail. However. I would 
like to point out a few fundamental changes that I think are extremely 
important if the Congress is to do its part in coming to grips with 
Chie prob ems of agriculture. 


Probably the most significant refinement is the provisio n title 
II establishing a soil-fertility bank. This is provided for in tion 
204 of the proposed bill. This is a new approach to the problem. 
It is one that does not have the glamor of p1 supports but it is one 
ere” sei bia eeu PRs. leis Mate ieee A oie “ nt TI 
that am sure the members of this committe ind the Congress will 
be proud of in future vears as we look back on this critical tin in 
the development of a long-range agricultural program. I believe 
that this approach to the problem of adjusting farm production to 


effective demand holds much promise, Certainly it is far better to 


store fertility in the soil than to produce crops beyond market needs 
including necessary carryover—and then have such surpluses hang 
over the market as a price depressing factor that limits farmers’ Op 


] ortunities to vet a better income. 


In addition, the extent to which corn farmers indicate that they 
are not going to comply with corn acreage allotments in 1954, to- 
gether with t 


he generally agreed upon conclusion that marketing 
quotas on corn cannot be satisfactorily administered, clear , 

that we should find a better approach to the problem of production 
adjustment. 
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Everywhere I go through Iowa—and Members of Congress from 
other States have indicated they have received similar expressions of 
concern—farmers are worried about what is going to be produced 
on land taken out of the production of controlled crops. After all, 
cash farm rec eipts from the six so-called basic commodities—corn, 


wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts—constitute less than one- 


fourth—23 percent—of the total cash receipts of farmers. I am also 
interested in the welfare of the farmers who produce the other 77 
percent. 


As a matter of simple justice and equity the producers of com- 
modities not receiving price supports should not be forced to compete 
with the production from acres diverted from a controlled crop. As 
a matter of fact, 60 percent of the gross income of American farmers 
comes from the sale of commodities which do not have any Govern- 
ment price support whatsoever. I dislike eco iomic controls of any 
kind. pee ver, I prefer to make controls effective on producers of 
crops receiving the benefit of price supports than to have to apply 
controls to all farmers. There is not any justification for allowing 
the vast acreages diverted from the producti on of price- supported 
crops to destroy the markets of crops and livestock not having price 
sup ports. 

The re is real danger that any reduction in corn production in the 


Corn Belt that may occur because of corn acreage allotments will be 
parti: ally or more than offs: by increased production outside the com- 


mercial corn area—some of it with land taken out of production of 
crops on which marketing quotas are in effect. If we are going to 
have control programs, I think they ought to be made to work instead 
of just operating to transfer the problems of one group of producers 
to the producers of other crops and livestock. With this in mind I have 
provided in my bill for “cross compliance” whereby the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

shall require that any producer to be eligible for conservation payments or price 
support must be in compliance with respect to all crops for which marketing 
quotas are in effect 

I am confident that the soil fertility bank, together with con- 
trol of diverted acres and the requirement of cross compliance, con- 
stitutes a long overdue revision in our price-support and adjustment 
programs. 

My bill provides for continuing the formula for variable price sup- 
ports on corn as provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949. From my 
contacts throughout the State of Iowa I am convinced corn producers 
are not in favor of the proposal to have the support price for corn vary 
twice as fast in response to supply as to the support prices for the other 
basic commodities. My bill differs in one important respect from that 
introduced by Congressman Herlong on April 12, 1954, in that his 
bill provides for increasing the pe nalty on “excess corn” when mar- 
keting quotas are in effect. This provision might be necessary if we 
were to try to operate marketing quotas on corn; however, since I am 
interested in seeing if we can find a more satisf: ictory adjustment 
method through the soil-fertility-bank approach than provided by 
marketing quotas, I question the advisability of considering this 
penalty question at this time. If subseque ntly the possibility of 
marketing quotas on corn becomes imminent, I presume we can get 
special legisl: — consideration, as was done this past year on both 
cotton and whe: 





' 
; 
' 
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In addition, this bill provides for the temporary use of commodity 
set-asides to facilitate the transition from the present surplus position 
to a sound program. This approach is in line with President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation in that regard. The bill also provides for 
broadening the authorization for the use of marketing agreements. 
This will be of special interest and benefit to producers of perishable 
commodities. 

The authority to conduct the agricultural conservation program 
on a Federal basis expires at the end of this year. My bill provides 
for an extension of this authority for an additional 2 years during 
which time I am hopeful we can devise plans for greater State par- 
ticipation in the administration of this program. Giving the people 
in the several States a clear-cut opportunity to administer this pro- 
gram isa sound 0 Ibjective toward which we now can make real progress. 

This bill is not intended to be a cure-all for the prob lems of Amer- 
ican farmers. First of all, price-support and adjustment programs 
are not one part of a sound, comprehensive, overall farm program. 
Certainly expanded markets at home and abroad are essential to farm 
prosperity. I hope the Congress will give this pressing problem the 
attention it deserves. Every cig should be made to translate surplus 
farm commodities into capital assets. The enactment of legislation 
such as H. R. 8267, by Represent ntative Harrison of Nebraska, will 
do a great deal toward helping increase our agricultural exports. 

We should make certain that price-support policies and programs 
serve the long-time interests of farmers and the general welfare. Any 
program that is cos ting SDOOO000 a day in storage charges can be im- 
proved. Any program that seeks to solve the surplus problems of 
one crop by Sai rting acres to produce price-de Toe surpluses of 
unsupported crops and livestock needs revision if it is to serve the 
real interests of all farmers. 

I am for high real income for farmers. I am confident that this 
kill serves this objective. I offer it as an effort to contribute con- 
structively to a solution of the dilemmas in this field which confront 
the Congress and the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that my analysis of the bill be 
included in my statement. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


[H. R. 8858] 


A BILL To encourage a stable, prosperous, and free agriculture, and for other purposes 
{With analysis] 


[There is set forth below an analysis of a bill to encourage a stable, prosperous, 
and free agriculture, and for other purposes. Proposed changes in the existing 
law are shown in the left-hand column. New matter is italicized. An explana- 
tion of the proposed changes is given in the right-hand column. | 


TITLE I—SET-ASIDE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
CHANGES IN EXISTING LEGISLATION EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Sec. 101. The Commodity Credit Cor- Section 101: This section would per- 
poration shall, as rapidly as the Secre- mit the Seeretary of Agriculture to 
tary of Agriculture shall determine to establish a commodity set-aside coa 
be practicable after the price support sisting of a portion of the Commodity 
schedules prescribed by section 101 of Credit Corporation inventory of the 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as commodity acquired from the 1954 and 
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XISTING 


effective, set aside 


become 


within its inventories not more than the 
following maximum quantities and not 
le than the followi g minimum quan 
fi of gricultural commodities or 
j / ts thereof heretofore or here- 
f acquired bu it from 1954 and prior 
ea rops and production in connec- 
on wil fs prvee-support operations: 
{ é 
‘ 

Yee (Pit ni f shall he AnmOoU as fhe 

“COMNLO ty set-aside” 
j Quant s of commodities 
«/ ot eluded the commodity 
set ide which have an avggreqate valu 
; rCORS O » 00 000 000. The valu 
of the commodities placed in the con 
mo et-a ie or ti purpose of this 
) ha be fhe Corporation's in 
rest f i» ) no fies as of the 
4 3 ‘ neluded _ the commodity 

f ( a de mined by the Secre- 
i / 

S 103. (a) Such commodity set- 

d / he reduced by disposals 
mad recordance with the directions 

the President to the extent not in 
consistent with other legislation as 
follow gs: 

(7) Transfer for foreign aid pw 
poses, including emergency relief pw 
poses outside the United States 

Naule o harter to devwe lop new or 
erpanded markets for American agri- 
cult al commodities 

(3) Transfer to the national stock 
pile established pursuant to the Act of 

) 1939, as amended (50 U. B8&. C. 
IS—YSIL) without reimbursement from 

ds »propriated for the purposes of 
fj ict 
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prior crops ol production. The pro- 
i this section would not become 
however, until the supply 
which relate the sup- 
certain Commodities to the 
‘ effective. The 
rv could determine the quantities of 
vy named, within the 
Ininimum quantities 
section, to be placed in 


visions of 


level of 


ecome 


port 


pply, | Secre 





each colimodi 
.imui are 


specified in the 


ty 
ma 1 


the commodity set-aside and would 
have discretion as to timing. A “range” 


ot quantities w 


hich may be included has 
ided for This arrangement 
ssure interested groups that not 


een proy 


vould a 


ess than minimum quantities are re- 
quired to be included within the set- 
aside, while at the same time, making it 


possible to include larger quantities of 


med commodities, at the discretion of 


may considered 





l Secretary, as be 
feasible 
He could not 


place in the commodity 
commodities of a kind not 
he mn 

102: The maximum value of 
commodities included in the commodity 
set-aside could not exceed $2,500,000, 
O00 The value would determined 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora 
in 


ly ; ’ 
InciUuSION 


set-aside 
ed in 
section 


secti 


be 


tion’s avernge investment the com 


Carry 
es accruing after 


in “lity al 


d 


ol 


the time 


in) ) 


storage ch 


inclusion in the commodity set-aside 
would not be chargeable against the 
$2,.500,000,000, but would be treated as 


any otl 


tion cost 


ier Commodity Credit Corpora 
The investment of the 
commodities still in the commodity set 
would continue to mount each 
month reflecting carrying charges in 
about the same way as for the balance 

Commodity Credit Corporation’s in 
ventory of that commodity 

Section 103: The 


for disposition o 


cost 


¢ 
of 


permissible outlets 
commodities included 





in the commodity set-aside are speci 
tied Since the authority for disposi 
tion from the commodity set-aside is 


independent of authority to dispose of 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s other 
some of the permissible outlets 
repeated. In general, the outlets, 
principal exception, suggest 
normally do not represent a 
sales opportunity for commercial-trade 


ock 
are 
ith one 


uses which l 


i\ 


group Disposition to this type out 
let thus contemplates a limited recovery 
of costs 


The principal exception provides that 
f made at a price “not 
percent of the current 


sales may be 


than” 


reel) 


LOS 


less 
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ATION 


(4) Donation, sale, or other 
ch, ¢ 


ttional pul poses. 


adispos 


fion Tor resea pcre ntal, or edu 


(5) Donation, sale, or other disposi 
fior for emergency relief prirposes in 
the United States or to meet any na 
tional emergency declared by the Con 

r¢ tf the Lnited State 

(6 Nale fe unrestricted use to meet 

eed for tne ased supplic gat not less 
than 105 ne contum of the parity price 
n the case of agricultural commodttt 

1 price reflecting not less than 105 

} tu of the parity priv the 

gricultural co moditu in the case of 
ducts o ricultural econ odities 

i] purpose oO setting aside these 

ommodities ¢ to facilitate and ¢ ripe 
te the orderly reduction of stocks to 
ore manageable proportions, The 

President shall yrescribe s h terms and 
nditions for the disposal of commod 

( in ¢] commodity set-aside as h 
determines 1 provide adequate safe 
guards against interference with noi 
nal marketings of the supplic of such 
commoditic ( tride the commodity set 

Laispe or ti CO ) ex set 

de shal ly actively promoted in a 
nner consistent with sound policies 

1 exrport-import trade, i ternational 
r and the expansion of markets 

In addition, the President hall en 
vor to prevent the sales prices of the 


mnmodities set aside from becoming, in 





ect, ceilings 


on commercial market 
prices 
(/ 7 quant ty of anu commoditu 
n the commodity set-aside shall be re 
duced to the ertent that the Commodit 
Credit Corporation inventory of such 
commodity is reduced, bu natural or 
they aus beyond the control of the 


the 


commodity set 


lion helow quantity 


then 


aside 


104 a) The Corporation shall 
hare autho i to sell. withor regard 
0 sectio 103 (a) (6) hereof, any com 
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parity or equivalent price Che inclu 
sioll oF a specific price criterion such as 
this will do much to assure both pro 
ducer and trade groups that quantities 
in the set-aside will never be available 
for sale for unrestricted use below a 
level which, at any tin cun beas sed 
in dollars and cents rhis provision 
lends considerable stre 1 to the I 
sulation aspects It pointed out 
that he creation o a set-aside con 
sist of specified commodities, and 
the adoption ol disposa stundards 
therefor, Wl Cin any iV allect l 
th it of the ¢ mmeoedit Credit Cor 
poration to dispose of quant of 





neluded it thre et 


roducers of c¢ 


commodities not 


asic YP rtain commodi 














ties, for example tobacco, traditionally 
have relied upon the export market as 
an outlet for a portion of 1 r pro 
duction, and it is expected Lhat dispo 
sition efforts authorized thet 
legislatio vould contin t as ag 
gressively as heretofore 

With respect to transfers for foreign 
id purpos he tl isTers ¢ ild not be 
ace prohibited other laws \s 
h eXample, the M Defense Assist 
ance Control Act of 1951 (22 U. S. ¢ 
1611) would prohibit assistance to a 

in certall tvpes i 
i id countries under 

N 0 he rmitted dispositions 
donations, et re tot nucle ] mah 
lit nconsistent Ww h her ition 
rhe iuse in the oy ¢r sentence of 
ection 105, “to the extent not inconsist 
ent with other legis ion applies to 
the entire section as it is drafted here 
The Department of Agriculture draft 

rried this clause I ibsectior 1) 
which had the effect of permitting dis 
posals under (2 ». (4). (5). and (6) 
without regard to sux limitation 

This draft omits donation to school 

neh prograt 

It also omits dispositions fe relief 
other than disaste and requires that a 
national emergency must be decla 1 by 
the Congress of the United States rather 
than by the President to affeet the is 
position of set-aside commodities 

this draft also contains the quatifica 
t included in the AFBF stat nts 

the Se nd the House ith re 
pect to 052 and the Louse 
tee print 

Section 104 his section 
rotatio ‘ stocks and consolidation 
of inventories by sales, if 
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Continued 


modity covered by the commodity set- 
for the purpose of rotating stocks 
consolidating inventories, any such 
sale to be offset by purchase of the same 
commodity in a substantially equivalent 
quantity or of a substantially equivalent 
raine, 

(Db) 
title 


1side 


oO? 


Dispositions pursuant to this 
shall not be subject to the pricing 


limitations of section 407 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
Sec. 105. The quantity of any com- 


modity in the commodity set-aside or in 
the established pur- 
suant to the Act of June 7, 1939, as 
ape nded (50 / s S. 0. 98 98h) shall be 
excluded from the computation § of 
“carryover” for the purpose deter- 
the price-support level for such 
the Agricultural Act 
as amended, and related leg- 

Until such time as the 
set-aside has been completed, 
such quantity of the commodity as the 
shall determine, betireen the 
and minimum quantities 
pecified in section 101 of this Act, shall 


national stockpile 


of 
minting 
commodity under 
f 1949, 


islation 


Oo 
com- 


modity 


Necretary 


marinum 


be excluded from the computations of 
carruover”’ for the purpose of deter- 
mining the price-support level for the 
1955 crop of the commodity, notirith- 


standing that the quantity so excluded 
may not have been acquired by the Cor- 
poration and included in the commodity 
set-aside. 


Sec. 106. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall keep such and 
accounts as may be necessary to show, 
each commodity set-aside, the ini- 
tial and current composition, value (in 
accordance with section 102), current 
stment, quantity disposed of, meth- 
od of disposition, and amounts received 
on disposition, 

Sec. 107. In order to make payment 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for any commodities transferred to the 
national stockpile pursuant to section 
108 (a) (4) of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel notes issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the 


records 


for 


mn? 
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ing purchases are mide. It also clar- 
ifies the fact that the pricing and dis- 
position provisions of this title are com- 
plete in themselves by expressly making 
inapplicable to commodities in the com- 
modity set-aside the sales price provi- 
applicable to commodities in 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s regu- 
lar inventory which are contained in 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended. 

Section 105: Exclusion from the com- 
putation of “carryover” for price- 
support purposes of any quantity of a 
commodity in the set-aside or national 
stockpile is proposed in order not to 
penalize producers, at the initiation of 
a new program, because of current 
large surpluses. On the other hand, 
such surplus quantities should be in- 
cluded for acreage aliotment and mar- 
keting quota purposes; any other 
course would materially handicap the 
of the program a means of 
influencing supply. 

Since Commodity Credit, Corpora- 
tion will not have acquired sufficient 
quantities of some commodities, for ex- 
alple cotton, to complete the set-aside 


sions 


success as 


by the time it becomes necessary to 
compute “carryover” for the purpose 
of 1955 price support, it is necessary 
to treat such quantities as the Secre- 


tary shall specify as having been trans- 
ferred to the set-aside (a continuation 
of the present practice would result in 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s not 
acquiring 1953 crop cotton until July 
31, 1955). 

Section 106: This provision requires 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
keep adequate records to disclose the 
value, composition, and status of the 
commodity set-aside since the commod- 
ity set-aside represents an unsegre- 
gated portion of the Corporation’s total 
inventory. 


Section 107: The Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be reimbursed for 
the value of commodities transferred 
to the national stockpile in a manner 
which would prevent the value of such 
commodities from appearing to be a 
total loss incurred in the operation of 
the agricultural program. 
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Treasury in amounts 
equal to the value of any commodities 
so transferred. The value of any com- 
modity so transferred, for the purpose 
of this section, shall be the lower of the 
domestic market price of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation’s investment 
therein as of the date of transfer to the 
stockpile, as determined by the 
tary of Agriculture. 


Secretary of the 


Se cre- 


TITLE II 


AMENDED, AND 
(CHANGES IN EXISTING LEGISLATION 
Sec. 201. Subsection 101 (d) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1441), is amended: 
(a) By deleting paragraph (1) and 
substituting therefor the following: 
“(1) The level of price support to co- 
operating producers of any basic agri 
cultural 


commodity, except tobacco, 
shall be 90 per centum of the parity 
price the first year that marketing quo 


tas are in effect on any such commodity 
immediately following a year in which 


marketing quotas were not in effect on 


such commodity.” 


(b) By deleting paragraph (2) and 
redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) as paragraphs (2), (3), ¢ 
and respectively. 


(oO), 
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ACT OF 
LEGISLATION 


1949, AS 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Section 201 (a) deletes: “if producers 
have not disapproved marketing quotas 
for such crop, the level of suppert to 
cooperators shall be 90 per centum of 
the parity price for the 1950 crop of any 


basic agricultural commodity for which 


Marketing quotas or acreage allotments 
are in eflect Subsection (b) deletes 
an obsolete provision applying to 1951 
crops 

‘The addition of subsection (1) carries 
out one phase of the Compromise en 
tered into at Chicago last yea The 
proposed substitution is designed to 
apply t i situation where cotton, 
Wheat, corn, peanuts, or rice get into a 
serious surplus position when market 
ing quotas are not in effect. The prac 
tical effect of it would be to give pro 
ducers of these commodities an add 
tional year under quotas after a year 
when marketing quotas were not in 
effect, to get supplies in line with de 
mand before variable supports become 


operative, This provision would not be 
applicable in 1955, on cotton, wheat, 
and peanuts since they are under mar 
keting quotas in 1954 


This draft deletes the new schedule 
on corn contained in S. 3052 and the 
House committee print. The deleted 


schedule would have provided that the 
minimum level of support be reduced 1 
percent for each 1-percent increase in 
supply above 101 percent of normal so 
that if the supply percentage were 115, 
the minimum level of support would be 
75 percent of parity. 
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n 201 of the Ag Section 202 (a) amends section 201 

Act of 1949, as a nded (7 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 by re 
U. S. C. 1446), is amended by deleting moving Irish potatoes from the category 
the words Irish potatoes,” from the of commodities for which price supports 
I ce thereof, and by revising are required. The effect of this amend 
ection ) thereof to read as fo ment is to make price support for Irish 
potatoes discretionary rather than man 


Wi be supported through loans Phe provision in the present act re 

hases, or other operations at a leve ating to pri support for wool and 
é Ces or $0 pel eentum or less mo wait wou d be superseded by sepa 
)per centum of the iritvy price rate legislation which has been intro 

e! ) duced to carry into effect the Presi 

m5 of the Act of March 51, dent’s proposals with respect to wool 

| » (7  e io is amended by ind mohair: however, this draft does 

section 5 (a) of Public Law 290, Eight; not change the provisions of existing, 
d Congres repealed law with respect to wool and mohair. 

Section 202 (b) repeals section 5 of 

the act of March 31, 1950, as amended. 

Although Irish potatoes are included 

in the category of commodities for 

which price support is required in the 

basic legislation. Section 5 of the act 

of March 81, 1950, provides that no 

price support shall be made available 

rr any Irish potatoes unless market- 

ne quotas are in effect with respect to 

such potatoes. Since there is no basic 

legislation which would authorize the 

use of marketing quotas on potatoes, 

section 5 in effect prohibited price sup 

port for potatoes. This section was 

recently amended by Public Law 290, 


S3d Congress, to permit section 382 funds 


to be used in operations with respect to 
potatoes. However, except for the use 
of section 32 funds, price supports for 
potatoes are still prohibited. The pm 
pose of the proposed amendment is to 
illow assistance to potato growers in 
the same manner as is available for 
producers of other vegetables and of 
fruits 
Sec. 208. (a) Section 416 of the Agri- Section 208 (a) revises section 416 of 
tural Act of 1949, as amended (7 the Agricultural Act of 1949 in the fol 
Uv. S. C. 1431), is amended to read as lowing respects: It simplifies from an 


follows: administrative standpoint the order of 
“Sec, 416. In order to prevent the priority among the various outlets for 
te of 00d commodities acquired donated commodities It adds State 


through price-support operations by the penal and corrective institutions among 





( modity Credit Corporation which eligible re« ipients of donated commodi 
ul to bein danger of lossthrough ties It would require that dona 
0 fis o spoilage hefore they tions to private welfare organizations 
he disnosed of in normal domestic or relief of needy persons in the 
ha els thout mpairment of the United States, donations for school 
t program, the Con dit inch, and donations for use in penal 
( tion s authorized, on and corrective institutions shall be 

h terms i under such regulations made through State agencies desi: 
leem in the pub uted by proper State authority and 


é ts (1) up pplication, te approved by the Secretary, which State 
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he uct commodities available to acvencies ll thereby have charge of, 
any Federal agency for use in making and responsibility for, the proper dis 
sree or commodities not produced tribution within the respec tive States 
; the United States: (2) to donate it ais iuthorizes the Corporation to 
uch commodities to the Bureau of In- pa fol any packaging, processing, 
lian Affairs and to such State agency transportation, or other charges neces- 
rst agencies as may be designated sary to effect a delivery within the 
bu proper State authority and approved States to the agency of the commodity 
hy the Secretary, for use in nonprofit in usable form or delivery free alongside 
schoolL-lunch programs, in the assistance hip or free on board export carrier, 
j dy persons, and in State penal point of export, in the case of commodi 
nad corrective nstitutions: and (3) to ties made available for use outside the 
ate any HN CO nodities in excess United State rhe present provisions 
anti pated disposition under (7) of section 416 require donations by the 
nad ) above to United States private Commodity Credit Corporation to be 
eye organizations for use in the made at the point of storage of the 
issistance of needy persons outside the mmodity with all costs thereafter to 
ui? d States rhe Con modity Credit be borne bv the recip ent agency. 
Pporaetor Hay pay, with respect to 
ommoditics disposed of under this sec- 
won, processing, packaging, transport 
1, handling, and other charges accru 
ne p to the time of heir delivery to 
Federal anency or to the designated 
s 4 ye? ease of commodi 
made availal for use within the 
nited S&S es the delivery ree 
longside ship or free on board export 
arric at point of erport, in the case 
f commodities m l¢ ivailahle fo is 
utside the United States For the pur- 
@¢ f this ection the terms ‘Ntate’ 
} United States’ include the District 
( umbia and anu Territory o7 pos 
ession of the United States.” 
(bh) The second paragraph of the ict 
of June 1S, 19357 (50 Stat iw). C8 
amended, is hereby amended by adding 
fore the period at the end thereot 
the following words “and for use in 
such State penal and corrective insti 
if ONS US the Secretary wnany approve . 
Section 205 ) umends the of 
June 28, 1937, so as to permit the sec 
retary to make lonations to State 


penal ind corrective institutions, as 





° i 

vell as donations for relief purposes, of 
surplus agricultural commoditic 
quired with ection 82” funds 7 
U.S. C. 612 (¢c)), thus making the ‘ 
of distribution within the State of 
commodities acquired by st ion 82 ¢o 
ext ive with distribution of co 


modities donated under section 16 


This materially simplifies handling, 


distribution, and accountabilit ry the 

State agncies who are charged with 

responsibility for local distribution 
Src, 204. Section 401 (c) of the Agri- Section 204 carries out paragraphs 


cultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 3 and 5, appearing on page 13, of the 
I. S @. 1421 (c)), is amended by add- AFBF resolution on support and ad- 
ng at the end thereof the following: JjJustment programs 
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“In order to stockpile fertility im the 
soil and build a ‘soil fertility bank’, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to re quire produce re to de- 
vote a percentage of their cropland to 
soil building crops or practices as a 
condition of eligibility for (1) conser- 
vation payments, and (2) price sup- 
ports on crops which are not under 
marketing quotas, and may substitute 
such requirements for acreage allot- 
ments on any crop in any year for 
which the proclamation of marketing 
quotas is not required under applicable 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. In ad- 
dition, the Secretary is hereby directed 
to establish on an appropriate geo- 


graphical basis, lists of crops wu hich 
may not be produced for direct or tn 
direct sale, or me 2 80 produced toa 


limited extent. on acres diverted from 
a crop receiving price Support whe i 
conditions are uch that limitations on 


the use of diverted acres are necessary 


to prevent the production Of CLCESSIVE 
Supplies. Votiwithstanding the fore 
JOind provision, the Necretary shall re 


quire that any producer to be eligible 


for conservation payments or price sup- 
port must be in compliance with respect 
to all crops for which marketing quotas 
are in effe > 

Sec. 205. Section 408 of the Agricul 
tural Act of 1949, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 1428), is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Vhe support prices for the vari- 
ous leinds of wheat shall be adjusted to 
reflect differences in milling quality 
and suitability for various uses as well 
as differences in the other factors for 

hich support prices on wheat hercto- 
fore have been adjusted.” 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES—Continued 


The Secretary is authorized to re- 
quire producers to devote a percentage 
of their cropland to soil building crops 
or practices as a condition of eligibility 
for conservation payments and price 
supports on commodities which are not 
under marketing quotas. He may sub- 
stitute such requirements for acreage 
allotments in cases where the procla- 
mation of marketing quotas is not re- 
quired by other provisions of law. In 
addition the Secretary is directed to 
place limitations on the use of the acres 
diverted from crops receiving price 
Support when necessary to prevent the 
production of excessive supplies. He is 
also directed to require that a pro- 
ducer comply with all marketing quota 
programs to be eligible for conserva- 
tion payments or price support. This 
is known as “cross-compliance.” 


Section 205: Section 403 reads as 
follows: “Appropriate adjustments 
may be made in the support price for 
any commodity for differences in grade, 
type, Staple, quality, location, and 
other factors. Such adjustments sball, 
so far as practicable, be made in such 
manner that the average support price 
for such commodity will, in the basis 
of the anticipated incidence of such 
factors, be equal to the level of sup- 
port determined as provided in this 
Act. Middling seven-eighths-inch cot- 
ton shall be the standard grade for 
purposes of parity and price support 
(7 U. 8S. C. 1423).” The proposed new 
language is designed to force the recog- 
nition of differences in milling quality 
in the establishment of support prices 
for the different kinds of wheat. 


ered 
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Sec. 301. Section 301 (a) (1) (EB) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended (7 U. S. C., section 
1301 (a) (1) (E)), is further amended 
by changing the period at the end of 
item (ii) to a comma and adding the 
following: “in the case of nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities, and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, in the case of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities”. 


Sec. 302. Section 301 (b) of the Ag 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. 8S. C. 13801 (b)), is 
amended : 

(a) By amending paragraph (8) to 
read as follows: 

“(S) ‘National average yield’ as 
applied to cotton or wheat shall be 
the national average yield per acre 
of the commodity during the five 
calendar years preceding the year 
in which such national average 
vield is used in any computation 
authorized in this title, adjusted 
for abnormal weather conditions.” 

(b) By striking out in paragraph 
13 (A) the word “ten” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘five’, and by insert- 
ing in the first sentence a period 
after the word “conditions” and 
striking out the remainder of the 
sentence ; 

(c) By striking out in the second 
sentence of paragraph 18 (C) the 
language ‘ten-year period or five- 
year period, as the case may be,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“five- 
year period”; and 


‘ED LEGISLATION 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 


Section 3801 amends section 301 (a) 
(1) (FE) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, in order 
to provide a gradual transition of the 
basic commodities from the old to mod 
ernized parity with steps of 5 percent- 
age points of the old parity per year 
until the change from old to modern 
ized parity has been accomplished. 
Section 301 (a) (1) (E) in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948 originally provided 
for a change from old to modernized 
parity for all commodities, at the rate 
of 5 percent a year, beginning January 
1, 1950. However, by supplemental 
legislation old parity has been con 
tinued in effect for the basic commodi 
ties until January 1, 1956. Accord- 
ingly, under existing law the basic 
commodities would drop from old par- 
ity to the modernized parity on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to make the change gradually, 
at the rate of 5 percentage points a 
year. For all commodities except the 
basic commodities, modernized or tran 
sitional parity is already in use. 

Section 302 contains four amend- 
ments to the corn and wheat provisions 
of section 301 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act Adjustment of 1938, as amended 
These include the following: 


(1) Paragraph (8), defining 
“national average yield” of cotton 
and wheat, is changed to provide a 
5- rather than a 10-year base period 
for wheat and to omit the trend 
adjustment for wheat The reason 
for the change is given in (2) 
below. 

(2) The period for determining 
county and farm normal yields for 
corn and wheat is changed from 10 
to 5 years and the adjustment for 
trends in yields is eliminated. The 
change in the 10-year period will 
eliminate abnormal war and post- 
war years and provide a more rep- 
resentative period for computing 
yields. The shorter period will 
make a trend adjustment un- 


necessary. 
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1938, AND RELATED 
( s ExIs G L&EGIs 
(Continued 
d By striking out all of the 
first sentence of paragraph 13 (E) 
following the words “abnormal 


and inserting 
the language “, dur 


weather conditions’ 


in lieu thereof 


ing the five calendar years imme 
diately preceding the year in which 
such normal yield is determined” 
See. 503. The first sentence of sectior 


Act 


1528), is 


Acricultural Adjustment 
amended (7 U.S.C 
the word “ten” 





striking out 








and imserti in eu thereof ‘five’, I 
striking out the langua and trends in 
ele I I striking ont the word l 
ind serting eu thereof “and corn 
S O4. Sectic ns ¢ the Agric 
t i Adjustmen \ of ss ‘ 
amended (7 U. S. C. 13829 ded 

by fr out the word ter a 
‘ ing it 1 thereof “five 
C ( | fi enten I sect 
I \¢g t \ad ie] 
\ f 3S, a ( U. S. ¢ 
> ence ) riking out the 
oy I ent I sé ng il 
‘ f e of wheat duriu 
thre ( ( ears immediately pre 
ceding the calendar year in wh } 
pro med, adjusted for 
tl mec ~ 
SS OG Sey noo f hie \ 
{ Adiustme? Act <¢ 
I i) 5 ae 1) nded 
! ! it tl ( wherevet 
i ‘ ere ind eu 
é rad five 
s I 7170.8. ©. 1527 
‘ ‘ le ] ‘ 1 
N ‘ F¢ 
( ( ! “4 ‘ il 
C ‘ na ‘ ) 
I nh ‘ 


I 
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allotment for 


ADJI 


Continues 


ro 


} 


ides for 


STMENT At 


(>| 





determining 
corn by the 


o-year average yield in the 
mmerical cori odu Yrarea instead 
the 10-year average yield, and ft 
iminating the adjustment for trends ir 
elds 1! determining such verar 
eld Ihe st ecell -VE period 
ill afford a more representative per nl 
rr determinin ields ind iT e 
essary an idjustment f trend 
Section 3804 changes from 10 to 5 vears 
e period for apport x the 
tment for nong ies 
commer orn-pre icing ire 
( orter period will more accurate 
lect the © Corl | vu a) } 
rh nd res l! ore equitable oun 
tments 
3 ne ‘ i oO §£ 
irs the M d sed i fermining 
the 1 ona ive ge yield to afford 
re ePDTrese { ( il eh de 
rinination. 


Section 306 « 


the 





period 


‘hanges from 10 to 


ov 


ears 
for apportioning the 1 
State acreage allotments fo 
I States and counties rl 
od : ric t ‘ ‘ ll t V re 
i en vheat-prod ns 
S t in more equitat ty 
tTments 
4} deletes i! obsolete pro 
327 which requires the 
( ike cert determina 
‘ han September 1 Chis 
be S rseded by 
» Se I 2, wi 
he S shall make si 
inations t later than No 
s m 307 also make 
‘ f orn area 
I vear, instead ¢ 
inn 1 ae 
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TITLE TLII—AMENDMENTS TO 


AND RELATED 


LOS 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LEGISLATION 
Continued 
Sec. 3808. Section 371 of the Agri 


‘ 
cultural Adjustment <A¢ of 1988, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1 


amended: 


is hereby 





(a) Subsection (b) is amended to 
read as follows: 

‘If the Secretary has reason to be 
lieve that, becay of a national emer 
gency or because of a material increase 
in eXport demand, any national market 


ing quota or acreage allotment for corn, 
Wheat, cotton, 


should be 


tobacco 


he 


rice, peanuts, or 


increased or terminated, 


shall cause an immediate investigation 
to be made to determine whether the 
: increase or termination is necessary in 
order to effect the declared policy of 


this Act or to meet such emergency or 


ncrease in export demand. If, on the 
hasis of such investigation, the Seer 
tary finds that such increase or termi 


nation is necessary, he shall immediately 
proclaim such finding (and if he finds 
an increase is necessary, the amount of 
the him to 

sary) and thereupon such quota or allot 


ment shall be increased, or shall be ter 


increase found by be neces 


minated, as the case may be Notiith 
standina the foregoing the Secretary 
shall not sSuspond any marketing-quota 


othe 


OVIS 


reise mould be 
ict 


g quotas 
juotas, 


referendum, that 
eaquired ba the pr 


nor Shall he SuUSpt nd marketin 


ions of ft) 


or 0 ce an wntention to tal such 
action, in dvrance of any marketing 
quota referendum otherwise required by 
t] ct.” 
(b) By adding in subsection ) 
fter the words marke ne t 
vherever hey appear thereir the 
ords or acreage otment 
By deleting subsec I l ‘ 
Tr? n 
» 
. TITLE I\ AMENDMENTS TO 
\ RI | i] es 
CHAN IXISTING LEGIs riON 
Seo, 401, The Agricultura Ad t 
ment Act (of 19383), as amended, and 
as reenacted and amended by the Agri 
cultural Market yr Agreement Act ol 
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ADJUSTMENT 


LEGISLATION—Continned 
EXPLANATION OF CHANGES Continues 
Section 308 amends section 371 of 





the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 193s 
to make clear the authority of the Se« 

retary to terminate or increase acreage 
allotmetns as well as marketing quotas 
whenever he finds such action necessary 
to meet a national 
rial increase in export demand 
though the Secret iry may 
suspend the acre llotments or mar 
keting provide for a 
marketing-quota referendum in order 


emergency or mate 


ever, Cvem 





ine % 


quotas, he must 


that the producers may indicate how 
they feel about keeping supplies 1 ine 
with demand 
nS } ( delete i ( 
pl I f law, subsection 1 
This subsecti was designed to apy 
) ituntion wheré orn producers 
voted ¢ juotas afte rop has been 
du l nder present law ey mus 
on quotas before pianting time 
This draft omits the admir itior 


il for repeal of tl 





cori 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETIN 


1< 
Leleod 





ANATION OF CHANGES 


101 (a) amends the Agri 
Agreement 
horiz 


operation of marketing agree 


section 
tural Marketing 
1937. as amended, to aut 
tinuous 
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(CHANGES IN EXISTING LEGISLATION 
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1937, as amended, if further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 2, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
602), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(4) Through the exercise of the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture under this title, to estab- 
lish and maintain such orderly mar 
keting conditions for any agricultural 
commodity enumerated in section 8&« 
(2) as will provide, in the interests of 
producers and consumers, an orderly 
flow of the supply thereof to market 
throughout its normal marketing sea- 
son to avoid unreasonable fluctuations 
in supplies and prices.” 

(b) Section Se (2), as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 6O08e (2)), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this 
section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and 
the products thereof (except the prod- 
ucts of naval stores), or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such 
commodity or product: milk, fruits 
(except apples, other than apples pro- 
duced in the States of Washington, Ore 
gon, and Idaho), filberts almonds, 
pecans, walnuts, vegetables, soybeans, 
hops, honeybees, honey, and naval 
stores as included in the Naval Stores 
ict and standards established there- 
under, (including refined or partially 
refined oleoresin): Provided, That no 
order issued pursuant to this section 
shall be effective as to any canned or 
frozen fruit or vegetable (other than 
olives or asparagus), unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines, in addi- 
tion to other findings and determina- 
tions required by this Act, that the 
issuance Of such order is approved or 
favored by the processors who, during 
a representative period determined by 
the Secretary, have been engaged in the 
processing for market the canned or 
frozen fruit or vegetable specified in 
such order and have processed for mar- 
ket more than 50 percentum of the total 
volume of such commodity processed 
for market during such representative 
pe riod.” 

(c) Section Se (6), as amended (7 
U.S. C. 6O8e (6)), is amended: 

(1) By deleting the provisions 
immediately preceding paragraph 
(A) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(6) In the case of the agricul- 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES—Continued 


ments and orders, even though prices 
are above parity, where necessary, in 
the interest of producers and con- 
sumers, to provide an orderly flow of 
the supply of an agricultural com- 
modity to market throughout its nor- 
mal marketing season to avoid un- 
reasonable fluctuations in supplies and 
prices. 


Section 401 (b) amends section Sec 
(2) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, to 
authorize the issuance of orders regu- 
lating the handling of honey and 
fruits and vegetables for canning or 
freezing, but provides that no order 
affecting canned or frozen fruits or 
vegetables (other than olives or aspar- 
agus) shall be effective unless the Sec- 
retary determines in addition to the 
other determinations required by the 
law that it is approved by processors 
who have processed for market more 
than 50 percent of the volume of the 
affected product in the representative 
period. 

In the case of the raw agricultural 
commodities, programs covering fruits 
and vegetables for processing could be 
put into effect when approved by the 
producers only, or by the producers and 
processors acting jointly. 


Section 401 (c) (1) amends section 8e 
(6) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act to conform to the 
amendments to section Se (2) of the 
act and eliminates the need to amend 
section Se (6) of the act whenever sec- 
tion Se (2) is amended. 


nent nents Sha. 


oe 
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tural commodities and the products 
thereof, other than milk and its 
products, specified in subsection 
(2) orders issued pursuant to this 
section shall contain one or more 
of the following terms and condi 
tions, and (except as provided in 
subsection (7) no others:” 

(2) By adding the following 
new paragraphs at the end thereof: 

“(H) Providing a method for 
firing the size, capacity, weight, 
dimensions, or pack of the con- 
tainer, or containers, which may be 
used in the packaging, transporta 
tion, sale, shipment, or handling of 
any fresh or dried fruits, vegeta- 
bles, or tree nuts. 

“(1) Establishing or providing 
for the establishment of farm com- 
modity advertising, marketing re 
search, and development projects 
designed to assist, improve, or pro 
mote the marketing, distribution, 
and consumption of any such com- 
modity or product, the expenses of 
such project to be paid from funds 
collected pursuant to the market 
ing order.” 

d) Section Se (7 (("), as amended 
(7 U. S. C. GOSe (7) (C)), is amended 
by adding the following new sentence at 
the end thereof: “Whenever the issu 
ance of an order is approved or favored 
by processors as provided for in section 
8e (2), as amended, there shall be in- 
cluded in the membership of any agen 
selected to administer a marketing o7 
der regulating the handling of fruits o7 
vegetables for canning or freezing Or 
canned or frozen fruits or vegetables, 
one or more representatives of proces 
sors of the commodity specified in such 
order.” 

(e) Section 10, as amended (7 U.S. ¢ 
610), is amended by redesignating the 
present subsection (i) as paragraph 
(A) of subsection (i) and adding the 
following new paragraph to said sub 
section : 

“(B) No marketing agreement and 
marketing order issued pursuant to this 
Act and no provision thereof or regu- 
lation. issued thereunder shall be con 
strued as superseding any State pro- 
gram relating to the handling Of any 
agricultural commodity unless such 
marketing agreement, order, provision, 
or regulation is in direct conflict with 
any such State program, and any such 
supersedure shall be limited to only 
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Section 401 (¢) (2) (H) amends the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 to authorize the regulation of 
containers and types of pack for fresh 
or dried fruits, vegetables, or tree nuts. 


Section 401 (¢) (2) (1) amends the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 to authorize farm commodity 
advertising, marketing research, and 
development projects to be paid from 
funds collected under marketing orders 
other than for milk. 


Section 401 (d) provides that repre 
sentatives of processors shall be in 
cluded in the membership of any agency 
selected to administer any order regu 
lating the handling of fruits or vege 
tables for processing, or the processed 
products thereof whenever the program 
is approved or favored by processors 


Section 401 (e) provides that the 
existence of a Federal order shall not 
prohibit the development of State pro 
grams which are not in conflict with the 
Federal order program 
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Continued 
cific portions of the State pro 
th ahich the aq ment, order, 
re ation is found to be 
lirect conflict.” 
f) Se 10,as amended (7 U.S.C Section 401 (f) exempts certain types 
610 imended by adding the follow- of marketing order regulations from the 
ne¢ subsection : \dministrative Procedure Act in order 
k) The issuance pursuant to au- to facilitate the prompt action that is 
thority contained in this Act of any often needed in such programs, partic 
rule, regulation, or order (other thana ularly where perishable commodities 
? e made pursuant to Se (15)) shall are involved 
not he subject to any of the requirements 


f the Administrative Procedure 


of that Act.’ 


TITLE \ AMENDMENTS TO 


ALLOTME 


(‘HANGES IN EXISTING LEGISLA1 
Sec. 501. Section 8 of the Soil 
servation and Domestic Allotment 


ict. 


the re quire ments of section 


CONSERVATION 
NT ACT 


SOIT AND DOMESTIC 


ION EXPLANATION OF CHANGES 
Con Section 501 would extend for an addi 
Act, tional 2 vears the authority for Federal 


is amended (16 U. S. C. 590h), is operation of an agricultural conserva- 
ended : tion program under the Soil Conserva- 
(a) By striking out of subsection ion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 

1) “January 1, 1955” and “Decem mended. This section of the bill would 

er $1, 1954”, wherever they appear also amend section 8 of that act to (1) 
erein, and inserting in lieu there- n e permanent the authority of the 


“January 1, 1957" and “Decem- Secretary to appoint State committees 
) 31, 1956", respectively ; and provide for the election of county 
b) By adding at the end of sub- and local committees, and (2) make 


section (a) the following: “During permissive rather than mandatory the 
he period prior to January 1, 1957, Secretary’s authority to fix fair prices 
he Seceretaryu shall carry out the rr conservation materials and services 
DOS specified in section 7 (a) Although only about one half of the 
/ ( h State {ction as rapidl (1X States have passed the necessary en 
yuat tate laws are enacted abling legislation, it is anticipated that 
] actory State pla progress will be made within the next 
tted Notwithstandin the > vears in the operation of the program 
) provisions of this section under approved State plans, However, 
l on 7, the provisi« t] the need for local committees to admin- 
n with respect to the State r other Department programs will 
nd local committe of mtinue and it is proposed that au 
f shall contin > full foree t rity for these committees be made 
rpo her the permanent 

/ fy on of State pla 9 The change in the “fair price” pro 
) By striking out the second vision for conservation materials has 
pi f heectin } p been made because under present con 
’ io it not to exceer f litions farmers generally are able to 
I f d in cordance wi reg obtain such materials at fair prices 
" IS be prescribed b he > shortages in conservation materi 
Secret and by adding at the a!IS may again occur, the authority for 
1 : paragraph the follow- the Secretary to establish fair prices is 
: now sentence he price at Continued but on a permissive basis 

j } } ha Pr fora ) ony 
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he ] ted toa 
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rITLE \ AMENDMENTS TO SOIL 
Af 


ALLOTMEN' 


SI 02. Section 15 of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
is umended (16 U. §S ©. 5900), is 


imended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

‘N¢ tiwithstanding the foregoing pro 
visions of this section and the provisions 
if section 7 (q), programs of soil build- 
ng practice and soil ind water 
CONSETUING prac tices shall be based on 
a distribution of the funds available for 
payments and grants among the several 
States in accordance with their conser 
vation needs, as determined by the Sec 
retary, except that the proportion allo 
cated to any State shall not be reduced 
by more than 15 percentum from the 
distribution of such funds for the neat 
preceding program year. In carrying 
out such programs, the Secretary shall 


give particular consideration to con 


servation problems on farmlands di 


erted from ere ps under acreage allot 


ment programs. ° 


Mr. Martin. I will not attempt 


S quite a lenethy analvsis here 


and d li 
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CONSERVATION AND DOMESTI¢ 


‘"T—Continued 


EXPLANATION OF CHA ( inued 


Section 502 of the bill would 
section 15 of the act to provide for the 
apportionment of program funds on the 
basis of conservation needs, except that 
the proportion allocated to any State 
could not be reduced by more than 15 


listribution for the 





percent from the ¢ 
precedin vear. This provision has 
been carried in the annual Department 
Appropriation Act for the past several 
vears rhe. Secretary is also directed 
to give particular consideration to con 
servation problems on acreage diverted 
nder acreage allotment programs be- 
cause this situation affords additional 
opportunity for achieving needed con- 
servation on such acreage 


to vo ovel the deta = oft e bill. It 
And | know you have a lor va ict 
icult tudy. And I want to trv to offer this for whateve help 


4 ! ] 
may be tO Vou. Lnad tf want to bring you as nearly a | mmny own 


observations Trom may cquistrict and from the State of Li Va. 
I thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing here and 
' } 1 


presenting this to vou. And | leave in vour good judement the « 


opment of the leg Station which you uve l cl inde . ly SO [ong 

The Cuamman. We thank vou verv much. Mr. Martin, for your 
~tatement 

Mr. Poag has a question, 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Martin, vou state on the first page of your state 
ment that your No 3 alter ative, which s Voul bill, would mena 
Agricultural Act of 1949 in order to make a gradual tra tion from 


] P | 11 ! ‘ ‘ vs 
where we are to a more Tundamentally sound program. Now, “where 


we are” is the 90 percent supports 


ihe “me¢ 


program,” as I understand it, would be the 75-percent support? Is 


that meht? 


Mr. Martin. I would move in that direction; yes 
Mr. POAGE. You think it is desirable to try to reduce the s pports 


that we are paving on these basic commodities ‘ 


Mr. Martin. Yes. 


Mr. Poacr. But you do not want 


with vou that it shoul 


( losely when he hh ide the a ldress 


/ 


to do it overnight? And I agree 


| not be done pres pito SLY. 
Mr. Martin. I was watching the 


President's statement on hat very 


before Congress. I subscribe very 


strongly to the gradual approach to it. 


Mr. Poacr. You would not then 


dairy products 


do it as Mr. Benson has done on 
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Mr. Martry. The change in dairy products on April 1 was too vio- 
lent for my wholehearted approval. 

Mr. Poace. I thought so, too. And I think it would be too violent 
to drop the farm prices of the basic commodities from 90 to 75 percent 
of parity. But you do agree that in the long run we had better support 
them at only 75 percent ? 

Mr. Marrry. | have no fixed opinion as to the exact level it should 
finally reach. I say we should approach the matter gradually until 
we do find a level. 

Mr. Poace. You think our present support is too high? 

Mr. Martin. I would say the 90-percent support is too high for 
practical purposes. 

Mr. Poace. Why? 

Mr. Martin. It has not brought about a long-range solution to om 
farm problem. Of course, our farm problem has been violently dis- 
turbed by war. Because of the change from peace to war and from war 
to peace, it naturally isin aturbulent state. And we, of course, reached 
for the higher supports in the Steagal amendments there early in 
World War II to encourage all-out production of food for ourselves 
and our allies. And that was for a specific purpose that was very 
laudable, very necessary. It can result in production of unmanageable 

urpluses if carried on on a permanent basis. 

I was interested in your discussion prior to my coming on the wit- 
ness stand. If we could find a solution, a successful solution, to the 
matter of surplus, it would go far in helping us arrive at a decision on 
the final quota. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you that that is the ideal way to handle it, 
to produce all we can and to sell all we can produce for a good price. 
If we can do that then all our problems are much simplified. 

The present law does not, as I see it, build up the kind of surplus you 
have in mind. 

I cannot believe that you think so either. Your bill specifically 
excepts tobacco. 

Mr. Marrin. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Why does it specifically exempt tobacco / 

Mr. Martin. Tobacco is quite a different problem than the others 
in my opinion. You have such a small acreage. You do not have 
this diverted acreage problem in tobacco. You can have about a 
million acres compared to 80 million in corn. 

There are questions of degree here as to the size of the problems 
involved. 

Mr. Poagr. Percentagewise you would have exactly as different a 
problem. Take tobacco, say,in Nash County, N.C. The percentage of 
land in tobacco is just as great as the percentage of land in McLennan 
Senne Tex., which is in cotton or the percentage of land in one of 
your counties which is in corn. 

Mr. Marri. [ hope I have the broad approach to the entire national 
problem. I had not planned to take out the localized problem. We 
have special problems in other crops, of course. 

Mr. Poacr. I am only asking you because Mr. Benson failed to give 
us an answer. 

Martin. I say the size of the acreage involved caused me to 
leave tobacco out. 
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Mr. Poace. Peanuts are about the same acreage as tobacco. There 


are just about the same number of acres in peanuts as in tobacco. Why 
didn’t you leave peanuts out? 


Mr. Martin. I think the problem on peanuts and tobacco are quite 
different problems. 

Mr. Poacr. In what respect ? 

Mr. Martin. There are several problems in tobacco that are not 
ap plic ‘able to peanuts, and vice versa. 

Mr. Poacr. What makes it easier to pay 90 percent on tobacco than 
v0 percent on peanuts ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I am not going to be the proponent of a fixed sugges 
tion to vou in the sense of leav ing out a commodity you want to include 
n it. , 4 

Mr. Poacr. I want to include six commodities, all of the storable 
hasies now in the law. 

Mr. Marrin. I could let you wrestle with that. I believe I should 
welcome amendments to my bill. 

Mr. Poace. In cotton we have never failed, not one time, to vote 
quotas when the Secretary submitted the question. I think it 1s the 
ONLY ¢ ‘rop inthe Nation that has that record. 

Mr. Martin. There are many peculiar problems involving tobacco 
that I just left it out. 

Mr. Poacr. I think tobacco ought to have 90 percent. Please un 
derstand that. I am certainly in favor of giving tobacco 90 percent. 
But I want to know why you would not treat cotton the same way. 

The cotton farmers have never failed, not one time have they failed 
ro agree that we will make a sacrifice in order for the Government 

Mr. Martin. From where I see it in the Corn Belt, there is a vast 
difference in the problem of diverted acreage in cotton and in tobacco. 

Mr. Poacre. There are more acres in cotton than there are in tobacco, 
we all recognize that. But in any given community, in any tobacco 
community, your percentage of land in tobacco is probably higher 
than it is nalmost any other crop. 

Mr. Martin. Of course you can see from my bill, from my discussion 
of it, that I put a great deal of emphasis on the diverted acreage 
problem, and that is a matter of relative size of the problem and 
wotential impact of the use of diverted acreage from some of the 
controlled crops over to other crops is much greater, much greater in 
the case of cotton and corn than it is in tobacco and peanuts. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know that it is. 

Mr. Martin. Locally, no. Perhaps within the locai area just as 
sreat a problem. But I had no intent here of trying to cover the 
entire potential number of crops that might be given consideration 
because of local problems. 

I did not try to spread out. It happens that you have tobacco in 
ws 1 of your 6 basics. But to my way of thinking, a comparison of 
a million acres, something of that nature, with 60 million acres, made 
tne minimize a bit the problem on a national level of the use of diverted 
acres. 

Mr. Poace. Cotton is 21 million acres, which is substantially less 
than what you are figuring for corn and wheat. 

Let us figure where those diverted acres might be competitive. The 
acres diverted from wheat in Colorado, that we were talking about 
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th Mr. Ifill, will not compete with anvbody. If they do not plant 
wheat, nobody is going to plant them in asparagus because it wilt not 


Mr. Marvin. There are some a reages, thoue! . in other areas that 


Mr. Poa Phat isrieht. I want to get tothose. W! they / 
They are the tobacco acres, the peanut acres, the rice acres, tie smal] 
crop 

As a matter of fact, cotton and wheat at least are almost entirels 
Crov n one-crop areas, aren't they / 

There is some wheat oTrall all over the | ited St ites, | understand 
that, but the percentage of it is small. The great commercial wheat 
ind cotto production in the United States 1s grown almost entirely 
in one-crop areas where there is not any competing crop. 

Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Marrin. It all de pe nds on how vou define competing. I would 
not consider them someting with those maior crops, no. Diverted 
acreage ¢ ould he competitive v vith othe r crops. 

Mr. P \GE. Practically otal place it could he se rious 1s with the 
vegetable man. 

Mr. Marrin. I believe you will find in the commercial Corn Bel 
t re some anxiety abou the expansion of corn aie on and 

rred acreage, out side of the commercial Corn Belt. 

‘J here isa very real feelin for uneasiness 1n lowa that I sensed dur 
ing my last weeks of travel in the State of Lowa 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Martin, you suggested a minute ago that we should 
be interested in our crops, and I agree, and you in yours. Corn is your 
oreat crop. If you want Co in¢ lude Texas in the commercial corn area, 
I will vo W ith you because | ado not believe that we should h ive any 
advantage over you folks in corn. 

If you want to ‘lude it in the commercial area I will vote to put 
the whole United States in, so that you will include everybody in the 
United States that grows corn. But it is the corn people that did not 
want the rest of us included. Do not blame us for it. Weare per fect ly 
willing to go along with you and be included in your commercial corn 
area if you want us there. Then you will not have any competition. 

Mr. Marvin. I thought perhaps we could have some control over 
the use of diverted acres without necessarily including them in the 
commercial Corn Belt. 

Mr. Poace. We are willing to go either way. We are willing to take 
controls and take the benefits, or we are willing to abandon controls 
and vet the advant: ives of free oper: ation. Weare 7 wi egeealeaaeael 
one that you ask ustoti ake. You name it and we will take i 

fr. Martin. | hope you will forgive me if I bring you a feeling of 
nervousness from the Corn Belt as to diverted acres and the number of 
ceres that could be brought in to nullif \ the restrictions on production 
of corn inthe commercial Corn Belt, which should be looked into. And 
as to the particular crops I would rather not state with finality just 
what crops should be included in such limitation or left out. 

You have your six basic crops. I just looked at the acreage on 
tobacco and decided that was not one of the bogymen that my people 
are nervous about. 

Mr. Poace. I think you have a right to be nervous about the non 
commercial corn area, and if you want to put us all in that area I am 
willing to go in with you. 
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Mr. Martin. But do we have to classify it as commercial Corn Belt 
to get done what I am trying to do? 

Mr. Poace. | think so. You call it whatever you want to. You 
do not have to call it commercial if you do not want to. But you have 
to either put us all under control, and I am willing to accept controls 
because you are entitled to it, the people taking controls are entitled 
to have mine under controls. 

Mr. Martin. You can see that is one of the main points I am con- 
cerned about. 

Mr. Poace. Sei Ido. I am willing to go along with you and ac 
cept controls, but I am asking you not to destroy our 90 percent for 
cotton where we are willing to take controls. I am willing to take the 
burdens but I do not want to take the benefits away from me. 

Mr. Martin. You would be willing to take the restrictions in di- 
verted acreage that I am suggesting. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not saying that I am willing to take what you are 
iggesting because I am not entirely sure that 1 know what you have 
ested. 

Tam perfectly willing to go ahead and make it advantageous to any 
man to use his diverted acres for soil building rather than soil-depleted 
crops. 

To that extent we are in full agreement. But I do not know that I 
want to add further regimentation by saying that the Government is 
going to say what is going to be grown on those acres. 

I prefer to use the approach of making it advantageous to the farmer 
who has diverted acres to say that the Government will help you grow 
a legume crop on these Maite rted acres rather than saying that the 
Government is going to, by eclict, tell you what you can grow on that. 

Don’t you think it is better to use the incentive approach rather 
than to use the mandatory approach ? 

Mr. Martin. If I could feel that it would be completely successful, 
that would allay my concern. We are really somewhat concerned in 
the Corn Belt on the use of diverted acreage and we are not fully con- 
vinced that you have that threat stopped. 

Mr. Poacr. All we ask you to do—you know that you control the 
threat of diverted acres as far as corn is concerned if you want to 
include the entire United States and control our production of corn 
the same as yours, and I am willing to go with you on that. 

I am willing to accept controls if you will just give them support. 
But instead you say to us, as I understand your bill, you say instead, 

“We are afraid that you folks will grow corn on the land that you 
take out of cotton, so instead of putting you in the Corn Belt with the 
rest of us and giving you the same treatment we give the man in Iowa 
on corn, we are still going to leave you a second class corn man but we 
are going to take away from you your support on cotton because we 
are afraid that you are going to use your cotton acres to hurt us on 
corn.” 

Mr. Martin. Do you think we should leave each crop completely 
within itself and not consider any of the difficulties that come from 
diverting cotton acreage to corn produe tion ? 

Mr. Poacr. No. As I understand it, the present law—I do not 
want to say that I am positive or right on it, but as I understand the 
present law the Secretary of Agriculture has the power right at this 
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moment to say that he will not give price support to any farmer who 
exceeds his allotment of any crop. 

In other words, if I grow both corn and cotton, and I do not comply 
with the requirements on corn, then the Secretary can keep me from 
getting anything on cotton, and I have no objection to that. 

I do not think he has invoked that, but I think he has that power 
under the present law. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. Marrix. Do you feel my diverted acreage approach is not 
needed; that your present law is adequate / 

Mr. Poacr. Not adequate. I go along with you that we ought to 
make it attractive, much more attractive than it is for a farmer to 
use his diverted acres for soil-building crops. I go along with you on 
that. But I doubt the advisability of simply issuing an edict and 
saying that the Government is going to say what you can grow on 
these acres. 

Mr. Martin That is only for their qualification, of course, for the 
support and the soil-conservation allowances. The farmers in Lowa 
do not think that farmers should be allowed to draw supports and 
then impose their diverted acres production on any other crop that is 
he Ip less. 

Mr. Poace. What do you mean by “helpless”? Certainly corn is not 
helpless. Corn is one of those crops where the Secretary now has the 
right to say to me that I cannot plant an excess of corn if I am going 
to get any benefit on cotton or wheat or peanuts or tobacco or rice. 
Those six basics he has that authority on now. It is true that he does 
not have it—and I understand Mr. Herlong’s fear—he does not have 
it in regard to vegetables which we are not supporting. 

Mr. Marrry. That is right. I told you that there are about 80 per- 
cent or so of crops that have no support at all, and about 77 percent 
that are not basics. Of course, you know I pick that up from various 
sources that you have at hand. I do think we ought to bear in mind 
the mcpect on those crops that are not supported and not in the pro- 
gram. I believe we have need to give consideration to a balanced 
program. I do not want to sit in final judgment as to exact minutia 
detail in working that out, but you get the general point to which I 
am driving. 

Mr. Poace. Iam afraid your bill gives the Government the right to 
sit as the final arbiter and the final judge of what the man is going 
to grow. 

Mr. Martin. DoT get it then 

Mr. Poace. The Secretary of Agriculture criticized the present law 
for regimentation, yet this regimentation goes so much further than 
any regimentation that has ever been suggested that I do not think I 
want to take that step so much further toward regimentation than 
we have gone. 

Mr. Martin. You would rather have the supports without any re- 
strictions on the use of diverted acreage ¢ 


Mr. Poace. I recognize that I cannot have. Sure, I would rather 


have 100 percent of parity without having to do anything. But I 
recognize that you cannot have the cake and eat it, too. 

Mr. Martin. That is what I fear some people are looking forward 
toasa possibility, and my farmers do not want it. 

Mr. Poacr. But history shows that the farmers of most of the basic 
commodities have recognized that they cannot have their cake and 
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eat it too, and that they have consistently voted controls. That is the 
thing that certain farmers have not done in this country. The people 
singled out for favored treatment probably have gone further than any 
other people in the United States, that is the tobacco farmers of 
Maryland. They voted down controls, they voted they would not have 
controls and then the Secretary of Agriculture sent up a bill asking us 
to pay them 90 percent of parity after they had voted not to control 
their production. 

We did not pass that bill, either. Cottongrowers do not come to 
you asking anything of that kind, but they do come to us asking only 
that when the ‘y accept controls that they be given the assurance that 
they will get 90 percent of parity on that production which the Sec- 
retary had determined and Congress had determined is a proper 
production. 

Mr. Martin. Are you willing to accept the control restrictions on 
production—I mean on the use of diverted acreage—restriction on the 
use of diverted acreage on production of vegetables or other unsup- 
ported crops ? 

Mr. Poace. I am perfectly willing to allow the Secretary to use the 
power that he has in the present law, but which he has not used, to 
withhold payments from any farmer who overplants any of the price- 
supported crops. I say that because the United States has a stake 
there. Beyond that, where the Government has no direct stake, it 
seems to me that rather than using the British system and the system 
that is in application almost everywhere farther east than Britain 
where the government tells the farmer what to plant and how many 
acres—rather than to use that I prefer the system that we found good 
in this country, to make it to the financial advantage of the farmer to 
crow the things that will not impinge upon somebody else. 

I think I can agree with you as to the desirability of preventing this 
competition but I cannot agree with you as to your method of doing it. 

Mr. Maritn. I am interested in results. That is what I am here for. 
If you have a better method to get at the result I am driving for I 
will welcome the interest you give it indeed. We are a bit nervous 
in the Corn Belt. I have been out there. I have been right out there 
a lot. I am bringing a message of concern from Iowa. I know that 
you will take it seriously. I know that this committee has a great 
understanding in this field. You have devoted a tremendous amount 
of time in your struggle to find a solution. We have been thrown into 
very serious dislocation because of the two recent wars. It is very 
hard to balance out a completely adequate program in time to avoid 
some dislocations in it when you move from peace to war and then 
to peace and then to war again and back to peace, as we have done in 
our short time here in Congress. You are dealing with the most 
seriously affected part of our economy in this matter of moving from 
war to peace and peace to war. I know of no place where the impact 
comes quicker and with greater violence than in the field of basic 


production, your raw materials production, your agriculture and your 
mine field. 


As you know, I have given a tremendous amount of time to strategic 
and critical materials in the mining area. They are faced with much 
the same problem. The impact of war, the shift from peace to war and 
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war to peace has tremendous impact on the produc tion of basic raw 
materials and that is why my great concern In agr iculture because I 
am from an agricultural State; but in strategic and critical materials 
because of my great interest in national defense. 

I have struggled longer and harder with these two basic problems 
than any other in my service here in Congress, and I do welcome the 
opportunity to come and talk with you briefly about it. I know the 
struggle that you have put forth here, with your hearings all over the 
United States, your long hearings here, and your study and the 
tremendous amount of time and thought that you have given to 
this. I weleome the opportunity to come and offer my suggestion and 
tell you of the nervousness that exists in my own area Anything that 
you can do to alleviate that concern will I know be most welcome. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Martin, we certainly appreciate your coming. We 
hope you understand that we are troubled with the same problems 
that confronts you. 

Mr. Martin. Surely. 

Mr POAGE. We are glad to have your suggestions. 

Mr. Marri. I tried to get in here earlier today but I had difficulty 
in transportation. I came in at the lag end of the d: ay when it is very 
difficult for you to draw out your hearings so long and interminably. 
But thanks a million for the opportunity to come and present you my 
thoughts in the matter. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martin, I want to offer my com- 
mendation for the excellent thoughts which you have brought to the 
committee. I share with you the concern as to the diverted acres. 
We are watching with a good deal of interest the use of the acres in 
1954. Ina commodity in which I am particularly interested the price 
situation has resulted in less use of acres by virtue of diversion than 
would be the case if we were experiencing a more favorable price situ- 
ation. But we feel very definitely that the problem is real and certainly 
I want toe xpress apprec iation, as one member of this committee for 
the manner in which you have presented the problem to this commit 
tee today. 

Mr. Marrry. Thank you very much. I know that you have covered 
all the material that I have offered here. I just wanted to bring it 
all together in one package as it looked from where I serve in Congress. 

Thanks a million for the chance to come and offer it in that way. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Martin, for the 
very helpful information that you have given the committee. I can 
assure you that the suggestions you made to the committee will receive 
our most earnest consideration. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you. 

The Cnamrman. That concludes the list of witnesses for today. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whe Pig at 4:20 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon 
vene at 10 a.m. Monday, May 10, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 10, 1954 


Housr oF RepreEsENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, cP. ay: 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Clifford R. Hope (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (chairman), Andresen, Hill, Lovre, 
Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, Harrison, Wampler, Poage, 
Grant, MeMillan, Abernethy, Polk, ‘Thompson, Jones, and Herlong. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 

‘The committee has met today to further consider the bill pending 
before the committee on the disposal of surplus commodities and to 
particularly hear Members of Congress who are authors of such bills. 
The first witness this morning will be our colleague from Wisconsin, 
Mr. John W. Byrnes. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Byrnes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. BYRNES, UNITED STATES 
CONGRESSMAN FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I ap- 
pear here today in all due humility. I wonder to myself how I can 
give much information or much new information to a committee that 
has been sitting as long and has been working as arduously as your 
committee has for practically a year as I understand it on this farm 
problem. 

Sut I do want to express a few thoughts to you and hope that I 
might strike a chord that might be of some value to you in your de- 
liberations. I want to address myself, Mr. Chairman, primarily to 
our dairy problem which, of course, is a real and a major problem in 
the Middle West and particularly in the State of Wisconsin, which, 
as you know, is such a leader in the field of the production of milk and 
for the fluid market and also for manufacturing purposes 

I think there is sometimes a problem caused by our confusion of the 
long-range prob lem with the short-r ange proble m that we find in the 
dairy industry. And it seems to me that you have two distinct prob- 
lems. Your first problem is to get rid of the short-term one which is 
primarily this matter of the surpluses which have developed over the 
program that has been in existence and the condition that we now 
find in the dairy industry. 

I think we must deal with the surplus problem that we have before 
we can even devise or look forward to a workable system or a workable 
long-range plan. I think first that in dealing with this present sur- 
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plus problem we must not have a plan which will increase further the 
surpluses, because that would not be any solution at all. No. 2, any 
program must have the least disrupting effect upon the industry gen- 
erally; third, we must, as far as possible, put these surpluses on the 
American dinner table, and, fourth, we must, as we must in all of our 
programs, try to do these things with the least possible cost to the 
American taxpayer. Now, as far as the law is concerned to deal with 
this short-range problem and this surplus problem, I think it must 
provide the greatest flexibility possible. cb 

You need a different system to take care of a surplus of 300 million 
pounds than you do with a surplus of 50 million pounds of butter. 
And I think that your needs or your authority, as far as law, will vary 
us your surplus becomes more unmanageable or becomes more manage- 
able, and so on up and down the scale. 

I think in this field it is going to be extremely difficult to write a 
tight program into the law which will be workable under the various 
possibilities that present themselves in this matter of supporting 
dairy products and also in the matter of disposition of surpluses. 1 
introduced, Mr. Chairman, a bill which I will admit is very flexible. 
It is for the purpose of giving the administrative agencies the au- 
thority to act consistent with what the then conditions might be and 
the then extent of the surplus might. 

It permits flexibility in many ways. Let me enumerate generally 
the basic respects. First, as far as the parity level is concerned, it 
does provide for flexible supports. But it also provides, however, that 
the Secretary need not take one step from the top of 90 percent down 
to 75 percent, as the Secretary has done, and as the Secretary has 
claimed he had to do under the law. I would argue with the Secretary 
very vehemently that the law did permit a flexibility of treatment 
there. 

But the Secretary contends, and the Solicitor apparently contends, 
that there was no such flexibility; that he had to, under the supply 
picture, go to the absolute minimum. Well, I have added another 
factor, namely, that he shall also consider the stability of the dairy 
industry; that the whole test shall not be assurance of an adequate 
supply; that the extent or the level of parity shall also take into con- 
sideration this other factor, namely, to develop and maintain stable 
economic condi.ions for the producers of milk and butterfat, and then 
also to insure the adequate supply which you have in the present law. 

Another flexibility that is added is that in the support program it 
shall not be limited to purchases and loans; that the Secretary shall 
also be permitted to use other operations to accomplish this objective 
so that there can be x combination of loans, purchases, or if you will, 
direct payments such as have been recommended in some instances. 
But what we are trying to do basically is to maintain a parity level. 
And my suggestion is that we have our law at least such as to permit 
that to be done with the geratest flexibility or to at least give the 
authority to the Secretary so that he will have the right to use vary- 
Ing methods and possibly three or four methods at the same time. : 

As I understand it, these hearings here are primarily on the matter 
of disposal; but I suggest to you that it is not of any great value if 
we just look at disposals of what we have on hand if we are also 
accumulating new surpluses or buying into our warehouses additional 
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pounds of butter, cheese, or dried milk, or what have you, which just 
replaces the same commodities that we have sold on the market. 

Therefore, I suggested, Mr. Chairman, in this bill that we broaden 
the authority of the Secretary and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
in the disposal of commodities. We have a new basis here, too, that 
we shall also give the Secretary authority to dispose of these sur- 
pluses in order to avoid unmanageable surpluses. At the present time, 
you have your limitation primarily that it shall be a disposal to avoid 
waste or deterioration. ‘This would also permit disposal in order to 
avoid unmanageable surpluses. So you could get started with dis- 
posals before you had a situation where waste was beginning to 
occur. 

Also I have added in the bill a new provision under the priority 
sections which would permit disposal to any agencies of Federal, State, 
or local governments of any surpluses that you have. You, of course, 
are familiar with the fact that you do have in the law today authority 
to dispose of it through private welfare organizations, through public 
welfare organizations, and through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
so forth. 

But would this provide an extension of that to any Federal, State, or 
local agency who would also be able to acquire these surpluses under 
the priority section? Then I addon, however, Mr. Chairman, that they 
shall be able to dispose of them through the regular channels of trade 
and also dispose of the commodities on world markets at competitive 
world prices. 

Now, that is not written into the law today; but they apparently do 
have the authority. I mean it is not spelled out as such; and I am 
pleased to notice that the Department is going to dispose of these com- 
modities at world prices in the world market. 

I would say, this, however, Mr. Chairman: that it would seem to me 
that that should come second to a disposition of it in the making avail- 
able of these surpluses to the American consumer. They, after all, 
have already veld, through their taxes and so forth, a part of the price 
of this butter, cheese or dried milk, through the fact that the Govern 
ment has purchased it. 

Now, it would seem to me that they are entitled to have the first 
break on any reduction in price that is to take effect. And I admit 
that we should, in view of the size of our surplus, move it into world 
trade. But it would seem to me that it is not fair and not proper to 
limit it to the British housewife or the French housewife or some other 
foreign housewife; that the American consumers should also be able 
to have it on their dinner tables at the price that we are willing to offer 
it to the foreign housewife for her dinner table. 

We do provide here in this bill for the disposition and authority to 
put your surpluses onto the home market and make them available 
at lower prices and prices at which they will be sold or purchased to 
the American consumer. That, Mr. Chairman, is basically the pur- 
port and intent of the bill, H. R. 8687. It is to give the Secretary the 
authority or the tools with which to tackle the two major problems that 
we have today: No. 1, the maintenance of an adequate support which 
will assure a healthy dairy economy ; No. 2, to avoid the unmanageable 
surplus that we envision today. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuamrman. Mr. Byrnes, your bill, as I understand it, will give 
the Secretary the authority to use the device of payments to producers 
in addition to the authority which he now has to support prices in 
other ways? Is that correct? 

Mr. Byrnes. We do extend his authority by adding the words “or 
other operations.” But we do not spell out specifically the techniques 
that he can use to maintain the sup port le vel that is arrived at. The 
present law says “loans or purchases.” I add the words: “or other 
operations.” 

So that would involve or could involve a direct payment to pro- 
ducers. It might involve other techniques. 

The Cuairman. Have you been able to get any figures as to what the 
cost of a program of that kind might be under certain assumptions # 
I realize that there would have to be assumptions in getting together 
on figures of that kind. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am not intimating, Mr. Chairman, that any of these 
programs are going to be cheap. For instance, we have to get rid of 
the surplus. And as we get rid of it, we are going to lose some money, 
compared to what we have purchased. The same thing is going to be 
true if, instead of purchasing it and then selling it below purchase 
price, you make a direct payment to the ee 

I have heard that it i” is been estimated at approximately $500 mil- 
lion for just the butter aspect of it for the next 2 years on a basis of 
taking care of the ae plus production that we know exists today and 
will still exist under the 75 percent of parity formula and disposal of 
our present stock of butter. 

Now, I have heard that as an estimate in that field. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you mean per year or for the 2-year period f 

Mr. Byrnes. My understanding is, Mr. Chairman, for a 2-year 
period. When we estimate this cost, it is a matter of relativity. 
What would a system, let us say, of direct payments cost as compared 
to a system of pure hase and then sale below the cost of purchase ? 
Which costs more? 

I think it can readily be argued that in some areas the matter of 
a payment might be cheaper than to buy the commodity, ware- 


e. 


house it, store it, and have all those costs, and then sell it back below 
cost. ed se, at least in the direct payments, you do eliminate your 
warehousing charges and some of those transportation charges. But 


I certainly do not think Iam enough of an authority to suggest specifi- 
cally the details. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that this committee can burden itself 
year after year looking to the conditions that exist each year and 
say, “Now, this is the formula we will use this year,” and then next 
year sit down and devise another formula. I think this committee 
could much better work its will by giving to the Secretary very flexi- 
ble authority. Then, should the Secretary act in a w ay which the 
committee feels is contrary to the desire of the committee and con- 
trary to the desire of Congress, the committee could come in with 
restrictive legislation. 

1 know that it is not the general procedure that we use or that most 
of us would like to use where we give to the departments or to the 
eee agencies a strict formula in a strict area within which they 
ean act; but I think here we have a problem in which really we have 
to permit flexibility in this short-term problem that is facing us. 
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As far as the long-term policy and the long-term formula that will 
be written is concerned, there I think we can be more restrictive. But 
while we have this short-term problem of these large surpluses to be 
disposed of, and since we know also that we do have the overproduc- 
tion in the field of milk and dairy products, we have to give the Secre- 
tary a flexible authority, it seems to me. 

The Cuamman. I want to comment on that by saying that as far 
as I am concerned, I am not worried about making some new approach 
to the problem. But I think the question of cost is one that is bound 
to enter into any determination the committee may make. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Chairman, I am very interested in cost also, be 
cause I think that if the cost of this program, any kind of program 
here, gets too large, the whole program 1s going to he thrown out, 
and you will have no program as far as dairy products are concerned. 
And the same thing is true of any agricultural products. I think we 
have to keep it within reason and keep it within the area that will 
be reasonable to the taxpayers of this country and the people of this 
country and the consumers of this country. 

So, I would be the last one in the world to come here and advocate 
that this committee take action which would embark us on a very 
costly program: because, to me, that would be the doom of any pro- 
gram for the dairy industry. 

The Cuatrman. Well, your section 2 of your bill as it amends sec- 
tion 416 would do away, as 1 understand it, in reading it over, with 
most of the safeguards—I am going to call them—in the section which 
would limit the disposition of commodities by the Commodity Credit 
oe 

Mr. Byrnes. That language is the same in my bill as the present 
law as far as the point of storage purchased by agencies at the point 
of storage, except that there would be handling and transportation 
costs incurred in making delivery from the point of storage. 

The CrarrmMan. Well, we can compare it with the present law later 
as faras that isconcerned. What is your present objective 

Mr. Byrnes. The principal objective of the amendment proposed, 
Mr. Chairman, is to ied | another category of public agencies to which 
disposal can be made, namely, in addition to the agencies already per- 
mitted, to any other Feder: al, State. or local government. 

I mean if you have any other Federal Government operation that 
can use and has a need for these commodities, include them and make 
it permissible for disposition to them. And you should do the same 
thing with State authorities. For instance, you could provide for 
distribution, let us say, to State prisons and agencies of that kind. 
And you could do the same as far as your local government is con- 
cerned, if they have some local activity. 

That is No. 1 of the changes made, “Then in addition to that, we do 
spell out that they do have authority in order to avoid these burden- 
some surpluses of disposing of it through the normal channels of 
trade. And that is added there, Mr. Chairman, only because we have, 
it seems to me, during the past vear or so, haggled so much down there 
at the Department of Agriculture as to whether they had authority 
or did not have authority. 

Generally, there is always this conflict: Could they dispose of it 
by some blending process, let us say, to the distributors in this coun- 
try; could they go to world trade prices and meet world trade? 
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All through this picture it seems to me we have had this question of 
what their authority was and what they would permit them to do. 
The Secretary came up the other day, as I understand it, and testi- 
fied that he wanted to make or he recommended a direct payment 
system. And yet there was a question as to whether he had the 
authority or not. All through this picture that has been the question 
that has plagued us and apparently has plagued the Department. 

The Cuarrman. As far as supports are concerned, I do not think 
there is any lack of authority there at the present time. That is, 
there is no restrictions upon the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
limit the support market at any price that it may see fit. Of course, 
there are some restrictions on the domestic market through normal 
channels of trade. 

Mr. Byrnes. I feel on that point, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
heing fair with the American consumer if we say in the law that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the Secretary can offer, let us 
say, butter to the British housewife at a reduced cost but cannot do 
it for the American consumer. 

I just think that we have to treat our own taxpayers at least as 
liberally and at least as well as we are going to treat some other 
taxpayers. 

The Cuamrman. Of course, the only problem there is the problem 
that if vou would accept that as a general policy, vou would have 
practically all, if not all, of any particular commodity in which such 
a policy was being carried out. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would have to take over everything if we followed that as a general 
policy. And I do not think we would want to do that. I do not 
think that we would want to do that as a permanent policy. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am talking in terms of the short-range policy that 
we have. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask a question on that, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Poagr. It seems to me that if we were going to adopt the policy 
of allowing the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell on the open 
market of the United States for less than the support price that we 
would have nothing in the world but the Brannan plan, because we 
would simply be having the Government pay the farmer a substan- 
tially higher price and then have the Government accepting a loss on 
everything that it bought and selling it at the lowest possible figure. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, Mr. Poage, I can certainly grant that such a 
system would involve, if it was going to be a long-term program, the 
purchase of all of the agricultural commodities by the Government 
and a resale back. 

Then you might just as well have a direct payment instead of having 
the shipping cost and so forth. But I would not recommend this. 
And, as I prefaced my remarks today, I would like to address myself 
primarily to the short-term problem that we have. I think under a 
short-term program, we have to think of disposing of the surplus 
overhanging the market and get our market situation and our supply 
situation into a position where we can have a sound and continuing 
short-term policy. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. But how short would you make this term. If 
you make it every time we have surpluses, then we do not have any 
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limitation whatever. Because, every time the Government acquires 
something it will be surplus as far as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Byrnes. Personally I think that some surpluses are desirable. 

Mr. Poage. I do also. 

Mr. Byrnes. Some surpluses in Government warehouses are desir- 
able. So, you would not do it whenever you had a surplus. 

Mr. Poage. You say for short term. How short do you mean? 

Mr. Reames. J would like to see it devised so that we could make a 
good dent in our present supplies; that is, our present supplies in 
warehouses; and, of course, that involves during the period that you 
are doing that also taking care of the surplus in the market place 
that exists today. 

But I would like to thing of it as being devised so it could take place 
within a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Poace. Then, if you do not have production controls—and we 
do have only on about 6 commodities—actually only 5 in the United 
States at the present time—won’t we build up these same surpluses 
again ¢ 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, now, you are moving into the long-range picture 
as to what you do. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. And it seems to me that this is building into a 
long-range unless we have something out here that limits it. You say 
that we will take care of our existing surpluses. We all want to do 
that. But if we take care of them and leave the end open so that 2 
years hence we will create exactly the same situation——— 

Mr. Byrnes. I would certainly hope that any long-term program 
that is devised—which I understand is what the committee is also 
working on—would take place in an environment that would not have 
overhanging it, intending to disrupt it, a large surplus right from the 
very beginning. 

I do not say you should not have any surplus at all. 

Mr. Poacr. We did not have any surplus on any of these commod- 
ities in the beginning. 

Mr. Byrnes. No. Well, you really did not have a year and a half 
ago. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. So, it seems to me that unless we put 
into any provision such as you have suggested here some kind of a 
provision that will prevent the recurrence, we have not accomplished 
much. I will not say we have not accomplished anything; because, 
obviously, it is good to help even for a month. But we have not gone 
to the root of any problem if we simply try to say that we will dis- 
pose of the present surplus and do the same thing over again. 

Mr. Byrnes. Of course, if we get into the long- range program, I 
think we have to look at other areas, as far as dairy products are con- 
cerned, besides just the method of maintaining the support level and 
also the disposal program. 

I think we have to look into the Federal marketing orders of fluid 
milk which in my book have added considerably to the surplus in 
manufactured milk. 

There are other factors that we have to consider in order to get 
rid of surplus being produced today, in my judgment. 

Mr. Poace. But what have you to suggest to us, if anything, that 
would prevent the recurrence of this?’ Merely wiping out of the mar- 
keting orders— 
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Mr. Byrnes. I am not suggesting we wipe them out completely. 

Mr. Poacr. As far as manufactured milk is concerned, it would 
create a very difficult situation. It would create a very difficult 
situation up in New York State. as I understand it. It would create a 
very difficult situation around almost all of the metropolitan areas if 


ou were to wipe those out. You would simply transfer the area of 
your surplus problem from one section of the country to another 
Phat is about what you would accomplish with that. So that would 


ot bea solution. Would you suggest that we attempt a governmental 
ontrol of the production over the Nation ? 
Mr. Byrnes. No, I would not 


| do not think that a readjustment of your Federal milk orders 
rather, let me put it in the affirmative: I think you can readjust them 

order to reduce considerably the surplus milk which they are foster- 
ne in certain areas without jeopardizing the fluid milk available for 
t] ose } rarkets. 

Ir. Poacre. You can do it mv lowering the price. 

Mr. Byrnes. And also act as a reduction on where your present 
urplus problem really exists. And that is in the manufacturing 


ld. What vou have done, in my judgment, in some of these milk 
rarket hy orders is to inerenase beyond the needs of the aurea in which 
the order is affected a surplus of fluid milk which then moves into the 
manufactured products; whereas, what you are intending to do basic 
ily is to assure an adequate supply of fluid milk for that area. 

You have accomplished that, but you have gone way beyond it, and 
you have ac omplishe “dl; L produe tion of milk in excess of needs which 
then has gone into your manufacturing areas and has produced the 
oversupply in the surplus of your manufactured products. And I 
would say one thing that I think we can do is to adjust these milk 
marketing orders dow! 1 so that the \ do not have quite » the effect that 
they have today in this overproduction of fluid milk beyond the needs 
of that area. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Byrnes, do you not have to produce more milk 
an area where you are serving a metropolitan market? Do you not 
have to produce more milk at this time of the year than the m: — 
will take if you are going to provide enough milk for the market in 
December and January ? 

Mr. Byrnes. My point, Mr. Poage, is that we have overdone it. 
Certainly you have seasonal fluctuations. You are bound to. If you 
are going to have a dairy picture that will produce enough milk at the 
low period of production, you have to have a surplus at the other end, 
and you are going to have it. But I think we have gone too far in that, 
and we have created a bigger surplus than we need to take care of the 
low period. 

Mr. Poace. If you refuse to let that surplus go into competition with 
the grade-B mate from other areas, then, obviously you lower the price 
of the grade-A in the area of the marketing agreement, do you not? 

Mr. By RNES. Yes, you do, somewhat. Of course, what you are also 
doing, if I might say it—coming from Wisconsin, at least that is my 
thought—in some of these milk marketing areas is encouraging a 
high cost production where basically you could get that same volume 
of milk in an area and be a benefit to the consumer and everybody else 
and get it from a lower-cost area of production. 
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Mr. Poace. I agree with you entirely that there is no sense in a 
man having to go to the expe nse of prov iding grade-A milk and sel!ing 
it at grade-B prices because there is a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion of that milk, and the consumer ought not to have to pay the 
grade-A cost for grade-B milk. But he must pay enough on the 
grade-A cost to ts ike care of that low period of production. 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And whatever that is, I can’t argue 

Mr. Byrnes. If that was all that the system was doing today, I 
would have no real complaint. But I think it is going beyond that 
today in any examination of some of your milk marketing areas. 

Mr. Poagr. Do you think it is going far enough to give us a solution 
of this dairy problem ? 

Mr. Byrnes. I point that out as one of the other areas that we have 
to look at, in addition to what we provide as far as authority and the 


means whereby levels are to be maintained or what we do in surplus 
disposal. You cventlemen know even better than I do the complica- 
tions and the overall raat If we could only deal with one 
litt] section. | KHOW you ve ntie men would be very pleased, You 


would be pleased if you ra: | tind the solution in just section BOL (ec) 
or some other single section. You have had more conflicting advice, 
I suspect, than I have had. And I have had plenty of it. [very 
farm organization has something different. Of course, we have them 
in Wisconsin. And every group comes in with a little different idea 
of how the thing should be done or where the proble ms rest. And, 
0, please sympathize with me, because I certainly sympathize with 
you gentlemen on the committee in finding a solution to this problem. 

My own fundamental thought, as I expressed earlier to the chair- 
man, was that under the situation we have today I think that as far as 
the law is concerned we have to give to the Department a law that is 
more flexible than we might ordinarily give in normal times. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Andresen has a question. 

Mr. Anpresen. This amendment, Mr. Byrnes, that you have to 
section 416 is the thing I want to ask you : about. Do you have any as- 
surance from the Department that ‘should you put in these words 
“other operations” without having it spelled out in the legislation 
that they will carry out the intent that you have in mind about mak- 
ing payments to plants or to producers ¢ 

Mr. Byrnes. I have no assurance whatever, Mr. Andresen. I do 
know, though, or it is my understanding, that the Secretary did ap- 
pear here last week and recommended a procedure that he desired to 
use for disposal and to avoid purchasing more, which involved a di- 
rect payment, as I understand it. And he was not sure—in fact, he 
was very questioning—as to whether he had the authority. Funda- 
mentally, 1 think, he must have the authority in a sense, because they 
did have a ware sale operation as far as cheese was concerned the lat- 
ter part of April. Well, now, that is another operation. And what 
I want to do is get away from this idea of the Department coming up 
and saying “We have got a good plan; but we do not think we have 
the authority.” 

Mr. Anpresen. Well, some of us on this committee—— 

Mr. Byrnes. Because that just delays things, Mr. Chairman. And 
I think what is needed is action at the earliest possible time. 
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Mr. Anpresen. Well, some of us on this committee have studied this 
problem over a long period of time. And we sometimes feel that we 
have to pretty well spell out what the Secretary is going to do or must 
do in order to handle the situation which you have so ‘ably presented 
to the committee. We have gone many months now when we felt 
something should be done. And I personally think they have the au- 
thority to do everything that you have suggested with the exception 
of possibly making payments to plants directly. But, as I see it, they 

can technically or figuratively channel all of the butter and cheese 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation on the record without 
moving it and giving the public the advantage of what is termed a 
competitive price so as to move these dairy products. 

Mr. Byrnes. You accomplish the same practical purpose of the 
direct payment, it seems to me, by a wash sale. 

Mr. AnpreESEN. I think so, too. 

Mr. Byrnes. We know they did that, so they must have had author- 
itv to do it. 

Whether we think they have the authority or do not, let’s make it 
crystal clear to them “Here is the authority and do not come to us 
with a questioning mind as to where your authority is or how much 
authority you have.” 

Mr. AnpDrersen. That may be well, but I would like to spell out as 
far as we can under any administration to see that the law 1s enforced 
and administered according to the intent of the legislation that is 
px Iss d. 

You have mentioned a figure of around $500 million for a 2-year 
period. That is for butter, or do you take in cheese ? 

Mr. Byrnes. My see unding is that that would be butter alone. 

Mr. Anpresen. We have just as complicated a situation with cheese. 
That would not cost as much. 

Mr. Byrnes. It would not cost as much even though we had more 
cheese, poundwise. I think it is generally conceded that the problem 
of disposing, putting it on the dinner table, does not involve nearly as 
big a reduction in price for cheese as it does for butter, with butter 
facing as it does this competition of a very cheap substitute. It is in 
a different position than cheese. 

Mr. Anpresen. I cannot quite agree with my colleague from Texas. 
In the fluid-milk areas they had to maintain a big production to take 
care of the short season. As long as they have the protein feed to keep 
up their livestock they can continue the high milk production through- 
out the year as they have demonstrated through the years, when ‘all 
of them even during the winter months have engaged in manufactur- 
ing sizable quantities of butter and cheese during the month of De- 
cember and the month of January, which we ordinarily term a short 
season. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I think the gentleman is wrong about at least some 
States. I happen to know that the Government is purchasing 50 
percent less than it did in December. I also happen to know in De- 
cember the Waco milkshed was importing milk from Missouri. 

Mr. Anpresen. I was thinking in terms of the larger milksheds 
where the producer gets a much higher price for his milk through the 
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blended price than in the areas where we manufacture a good deal of 
our manufactured products. 

I have just returned from a meeting at home where our farmers are 
receiving $2.70 a hundred for 3.5 milk. That is for most of the milk, 
even though some of it is grade A milk. They were receiving 53.19 
for milk sold as fluid milk. 

They are very much disturbed over what is going on. I know how 
difficult this prob lem is to solve and I appreciate the contribution that 
you have made but I am not certain that even the authority that we 
might confer on the Secretary of Agric ‘ulture to carry out will be car 
ried out according to what we intend here So I have been concern ed 
about trying to spell out things that we think ought to be done in any 
legislation that we might pass in this committee. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrmMan. Are there any further questions’ If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Byrnes, for your statement and the information 
you have brought to the attention of the committee. 

The next witness will be Mr. Carl Elhott, our colleague from Ala- 
bama. We will be happy to hear you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exvusorr. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in the beginning that I 
am not one of those who looks with as much alarm at the food sur 
pluses we have in our warehouses as do some others who express them- 
selves these days. I do think we have in this business of disposing 
of our surpluses a problem of working out a solution that is practical, 
something that we can live with, so to speak. I want to urge upon the 
committee that you incorporate in your bill the central idea of my bill, 
H. R. 8228, which has for its purpose a system of distribution of these 
commodities to areas where unemployment has grown to the point 
that they might be classifie¢ as distress areas or as group 4 areas, as 
the Labor Department classifies them at the present time. 

Mr. ANnprEsEN. Are you referring specifically to perishable com- 
modities or to all commodities ? 

Mr. Exxorrr. | am referring to ail commodities. I want to em- 
phasize, Mr. Chairman, that it is not my purpose to urge that any of 
the methods of distribution now in vogue under section 32 funds be 
disturbed. I would not want any disturbance to, or any disrupting 
of, the school-lunch program, for instance. 

My bill accepts the setup that we have now and goes this one step 
further by giving to areas ot distress unemployment a sort of prefer- 
ence or at least an assurance that there will be sufficient funds and suf- 
licient foods as long as we have the surpluses that we now have to 
bring them some degree of relief. I speak of this problem with some 
degree of knowledge. I recull seeing in one of the Washington papers 
a couple of months ago that we were then distributing surplus com- 
modities on a welfare basis to some 200,000 unemployed people 
throughout the country. Eighteen thousand of those people live in 
my home county. 

My bill would grant authority to the Secret: ivy and would authorize 
additional funds to assure that these commodities we re channeled, at 
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feast a portion of them as the bill cutlines, into the areas of great un- 
employment. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this.is only one of the steps that we as 
a Congress ought to take in h: indling this problem of distress unem- 
ployment that seems to be affecting our country to a growing extent 
today. 

I believe the latest report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics or of 
the Secretary of Labor indicates that there are now 79 separate com- 
munities in the country that have this distress situation with regard 
to unemployment. 

Under section 32 funds at the present time we have a carryover of 
about $241 million. We have an estimated income for this year of 
$180 million which w il make a total of $421 million for the purpose 
which I have outlined. However, there are restrictions on the use 
of this $421 million. It has to supply the needs of many other pro- 
grams such as the school-lunch program as set out in the law setting 
up the se tion 32 funds, and I think it is entirely possible that with 
this unemployment, the intensity of unemployment that we have, par- 
ticularly in the coal-mining areas of the country, it is entirely possible 

going to find ourselves very shortly without funds with 
which to purchase these commodities and distribute them, and even 
a the Secretary says that he has no authority with which to 
pP cage these commodities in package s that are suitable for « listribu- 
tion to peop le who are starving in the areas of great unemployment. 

Today this unemployment is regarded as something we should not 
talk too much about in the fear of creating a psychology that might 
lead to even more unemployment. 

I do not want to overstress the idea except to say to you gentlemen 
of this committee that it is a very real problem in the congressional 
district where I live. I had three letters this morning from people 
who have been recei lng these surp lus commodities bee ause of the 
unemployment situation, saying that the allowance of commodities 
was altovet her too small for their needs. 

If we can embody the idea of my bill H. R. 8228, we can give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the needed authority and we can start at 
least this wheel in motion to bring some aid to the large groups of 
une mployed pec ype in the areas, the districts, the towns where it is 
So widespread tod: ay 

I hope the committee will consider this idea and that it will give 
the Secretary greater autho! ty along r this line and bring some relief 
LO unemployed persons, 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if we attack this problem of unemployment 
now, before it spreads and becomes any greater than the 4 million 
people that it already encompasses in this country, that we may be 
able to stop the growth of unemployment in its tracks. 

[f we continue, as we have, more or less, to ignore unemployment, I 
am very fearful that it may spread to many other areas. 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Elliott, you say that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation could pay the costs of these commodities, the special 
transportation to the point of delivery, and from there on other trans- 
portation and distribution costs would be paid by the State or local 
agencies, 

What is your idea as to what should be the point of delivery’ 
Would you just deliver to one place in the State and have the de- 


that we are 
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liveries to the local communities made from there? How far would 
you have the Commodity Credit Corporation pay delivery costs? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think delivery costs should be paid -o the closest prac- 
tical distribution point, and in my home county I bel.eve that is being 
done. I believe there are about three points in the county to which 
freight costs are being paid. From those points local distribution 
within an area of perhaps 15 or 20 miles is made at the cost of the local 
communities, 

I feel that transportation as a practical matter should be paid into 
the county, at least into the county where the distribution is to be made. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Wampler ¢ 

Mr. Wampcer. Mr. Elliott, I want to first commend you for your 
presentation here. I think that a lot of the problems in my district are 
similar to yours in that we represent the districts that have great coal 
interests. 

Approximately how many people are unemployed in your county 
and the coal areas of your district ? 

Mr. Exvuiorr. According to the latest report, I think about 13 per 
cent of the total labor force in Walker County, Ala. It fluctuates 
between 12 and 13 percent and has been up as high as maybe 15 percent. 
In numbers this amounts to more than 2.600 people. 

Unfortunately a good many of our people have had to leave, have 
just pulled themselves up by the roots and gone elsewhere seeking em 
ployment. Now some of those people are coming back. 

Mr. Wampeter. Don’t you feel that certainly a portion of the unem 
ployment in the coal industry hi 


ICs 


sa result of some unwise tariff poli 
that our country is following right now? For example, the importa- 
tion of foreign residual fuel oil 4 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir, I have felt that and I have supported efforts 
to remedy the situation in that regard. 

Mr. Wameter. I know that and I want to commend you for it. The 
point I want to make is that it seems to me that certainly a portion 
of this unemployment is due to what I think Is an unwise tariff policy 
and therefore it is evident that the Government owes a duty to these 
people to certainly distribute any surplus farm commodities that we 
have. 

Don't you agree with me on that ? 

Mr. Exsiorr. I will say this to the gentleman from Virginia: The 
suffering is very great throughout the coal areas of the country. It is 
in my area and I am sure it is in your area; also Kentucky, Pennsy! 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Personally, I can think of no better use that these commodities can 
be put to than to bring some relief to these people as they try to find 
themselves. We are faced in the coal area of Alabama with trying to 
make a complete turnabout in our economy. For instance, we are 
trying to take people who have given their lives to mining coal and 
make farmers out of them overnight. 

You gentlemen know how difficult that job is, how much financial 
credit is required, and how much of the many other things that we 
do not have at the present time are required. We are keeping up a 
constant effort to find and bring in new industries to provide new 
jobs. 
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Mr. Wampter. I can certainly apprec iate that because I have a lot 
of une mployed coal miners now trying to get tobacco allotments in 
my district. That presents a difficult problem. In the distribution 
of these se it is my understanding that the program as 
now set up permits the shipment of carload lots of commodities direct 
toa central distribution point in any county. 

Mr. Exxtorr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Wamecer. Do you know how it is working on less than earload 
lots in your county ? 

Mr. Exniorr. I am not sure of just how it is working on less than 
carload lots but IT do know that as the plans have been formulated 
for distributing these commodities that the local communities have 
made arrangements for the distribution from the central distribution 
point and have made arrangements for the storage and refrigeration 
and all those things. 

They tell me that one of the greatest problems they have to face 
is that these commodities are not stored now in patkages that make 
it easy to distribute them. They have had a lot of trouble in break- 
ing down the storage packages into packages that can be distributed 
to the individual family. 

Mr. Wampter. Do you feel that the State and local agencies are 
cooperating as fully in the matter of distribution of the surpluses as 
they could? Do you feel it is working well ? 

Mr. Exusorr. In my home county I think so. I do not think I have 
ever seen a finer spirit of cooperation than that evidenced by the 
county government and all the town governments throughout the 
area, as well as the civic organizations, in making the surveys and 
certifications that are required of this program to get the commodities 
distributed. 

[ think it has been a very fine example. Of course communities 
that have the heavy unemployment that we have and that you have 
are unable to do as much loc ally as is a community that does not 
have the large unemployment th: at we have. 

Mr. Wamp ter. I gather from your statement that you think both 
perishable and nonperish able commodities should ‘be distributed 
under this legislation ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I do. 

Mr. Wameter. That is all. 

The CyHatrmMan. Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Elliott, are you familiar with what is being 
done in Pittsburgh ? : 

Mr. Exuiorr. No. sir, I am not. 

Mr. Anprrsen. There, under existing law, they are distributing sur- 
plus food commodities to people who are in need, on relief, through 
the welfare organizations, even to many thousands of persons who are 
on strike. They are all getting these foods under existing law. I 
just heard about this last week. There the local authorities, with the 
aid of their Representative in Congress, were able to get this food 
channeled for the purposes which I have indicated and partly which 
are covered in your bill. 

If it can be done under existing law, I would like to ask you: Have 
you made any effort to have your State or the communities in which 


there is need contact the Department of Agriculture and get these 
supplies? 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. IT will say to the gentleman that we have done 
all that and we are distributing those commodities in my home « ‘county 
at the present time; the distribution is now being made and has been 
over the period of the last 2 months. Arrangements are now being 
made to distribute the commodities in Marion County, Ala. 

The point that I am making in my bill is that the existing machin 
ery is limited as to the commodities that can be bought. It is limited 
in funds. I am asking you to write in an authorization that would 
guarantee the ability of the Department of Agriculture to continue 
what it is doing in Pittsburgh now and what it is doing in J: asper, 
Ala., but giving it further flexible authority to add or substitute addi 
tional products that we have in large surplus, giving it the money with 
which to repackage these products to make it easy for their distribu 
tion, and authorizing enough funds to see that the program goes on. 

As I understand what we are doing, what the Department is doing 
now in Pittsburgh and Jasper, Ala.. and these other places, it is 
expending its section 32 funds at a rather heavy rate and with the 
school-lunch program and the other programs that it has, all of which 
are good and which I would not want to take anything away from, it 
is hable to run out of funds unless there is a great decline in unemploy 
ment. 

Mr. ANpreEseN. Of course, this committee does not have the author 
ity to make appropriations. What you have in mind is to get com- 
modities packaged in proper-sized packages for delivery to the public 
who are in need. They can do that under existing law. I found, for 
instance, in my area, that there is a reluctance on the part of the 
welfare agencies to request that they be given these commodities. ‘They 
would rather buy them, sometimes locally, where they have done it 
right along, but there is a reluctance on their part to admit that they 
want to take anything from the Federal Government. 

You have a different situation, although I doubt it, down your way, 
unless the need is so great that they feel they must have some help 

I talked with some relief people just Saturday. They said, ‘ ‘How 
do we get some of the stuff to hold down our taxes ¢” 

I said, “All you have to do is to apply for it.” They said, “We 
would like to have it delivered right to our town and then stored 
there so that we can pass it out, when there is need for it, to worthy 
peop le.” 

The Federal Government does not move fast in any line in getting 
rid of anything. I know that they will consider the suggestions that 
you have made if they do not have the authority to do exactly what 
you have in mind, 

The CHarMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. On the food being distributed now, do they send it to 
Alabama in bulk? How does your butter arrive there / 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have had a good many complaints about the manner 
in which it is packaged. It is at lot of trouble to unpackage it and 
repackage it unless you have certain machines and other equipment 
with which to do it. 

Mr. Jones. That is what I want to bring out. We had one instance 
where the food was delivered to one of the counties in my district. 
This butter came, I think, in 66-pound blocks, about as hard as con- 
crete, frozen solid. It was a very difficult operation to try to get that 
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broken down. The upshot was that almost every grocery store in town 
was cooperating. If we are going to have such a plan, it should in- 
clude the authority to package this in units in which they could be 
distributed because the average community to which it is sent is not 
equipped to do that job. 

One other question. Do you think that this plan is preferable to, 
say, the food-stamp plan that has been presented / 

Mr. Exssorr. I am not familiar in detail with the food-stamp plan. 
I would say to the gentleman first, on the local cooperation, we have 
had wonderful local cooperation with regard to the distribution of 
these products. The objection that I have made as to the manner in 
which they are packaged was made only because it is so difficult at 
the local distribution level to tear down that package and repackage it. 

I think there has been very little objection on the part of the mer 
canto, As a matter of fact, the merchants have cooperated wonder- 

fully in this area of great unemployment to try to help these people 

+t the commodities take ‘Ip them with the packaging, and the coopera- 
tion throughout has been wonderful. 

Somebody raised a point a minute ago—Congressman Andresen, I 
believe about the fee ling t that we all have of not hiking to apply for 
i. charitable handout. I will say to the ventlemen of this committee 
that the feeling is just as deep and sincere in my area as it is in any 
area of the country. (Jur problem has been so great with the rapid 
decline of a complete industry that we have had to turn in our extrem- 
ity wherever we could to seek aid. Until we have been able to obtain 
new jobs for these jobless people, I rem < we shoul | make this law so 
that it applies to ever \ distressed area America, olve it some ad Li 
tional authorization and give it some Rexibilisy of operation so that 
t can do a real job. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. How long has the situation been serious in your area ? 

Mr. Exatorr. The coal industry started down about the year 1947. 
It has constantly gotten worse. My home county had maybe a hun- 
dred commercial coal mines of various sorts and kinds. Somebody 
told me last week that that number had been reduced now to about 
three. 

The market is practically completely gone. The county formerly 
produced 6 or 8 million tons of coal a year. I don’t know what the 
production is now but I would say it is off by at least two-thirds. 
Phe number of people employed in the coal mines of Walker County, 
Ala., has shrunk from about 7.000 om about 2,000. Those 2,000 who 


have jobs are only working maybe | or 2 days per week. 
Mr. Harrison. And there is no chance for : to get better ? 
Mr. Etrrorr, I see no immediate chance. As a long-range proposi- 


tion we may use enough coal to generate a. power, if atomic 
power does not supplant electric power, so that the coal industry may 
‘ventually come back. It is a slow proposition. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Golden? 

Mr. Gotpen. I happen to know that Mr. Elliott is giving a very true 
picture not only of his own county and the coal industry in Alabama 
but the same is true in Kentucky and I think it is true in Tennessee, 
Virginia, and other coal-producing centers. 

There is a major depression in the coal fields of America. There 
ire many thousands of men who want to work who are entirely out of 
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employment, and many very prosperous mines, that are well equipped 
and have excellent management are now down and probably will never 
be opened again. 

Anything that could be done to help relieve this terrible situation 
of unemployment ought to be done. I think the gentleman should be 
complimented for coming before the committee and giving us a true 
picture of that segment of our economy. IL would Tike also to say 
that the coal industry is suffering tremendously from the free importa- 
tion of foreign residual fuel oil. I think that our country has made a 
mistake, our Congress has made a mistake in not giving protection 
to this American industry, and the importation of foreign goods are 
hurting the coal industry and are also hurting agriculture and are 
hurting 40 or 50 other major industries of America. 

We should protect ourselves from the dumping of fuel oil in Amer 
ica. We have not been able to do that. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Hill! 

Mr. Hitz. I am sorry I was not able to be here earlier when the 
gentleman began his testimony. Let me ask you a question along 
the line of Mr. Golden’s. 

Is it your opinion that it is the free importation—practically free— 
of this fuel oi] that is cutting down on the coal production ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think that is one of the major factors involved. 

Mr. Hitt. What is another ? 

Mr. Exniorr. Another is the fact that the coal industry has not 
perhaps spent enough money on research. Likewise, Government has 
failed to do what it could do. I think it was most unfortunate when 
Congress, last year, failed to appropri! late the nece Sar'y funds to keep 
research going in the field of underground gasification a coal. The 
industry has many problems. Congress should conduct a full-seal 
investigation of the problems of the industry this fall with a view to 
enacting helpful legislation. 

Mr. Hinw. Would this be a fairly accurate statement, to say that 
the increase in the cost of mining coal plus the lack of foresight of 
the industry itself has played an important part in the decrease of 
the consumption of coal? Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I think there is some truth in the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I think there are many other factors involved, however. 

Mr. Hinx. Let me say to the gentleman that for almost 20 years we 
were right at the top of coal handlers in a little town of fifteen to 
twenty thousand people. I know this first hand: We could get no 
assistance from the coal industry when we were trying desperately to 
save our coal business by asking them to prepare and handle a dust 
proof coal, 

They simply would not do it because, by oiling this coal and throw 
ing it into the house basements so it coul | be used in a stoker. you 
could get away from the dirt of coal. That competition of oil is 
terrific and there never was a dirtier fuel in the world than oil. 

You have dirty house curtains and a dusty house. We could not 
meet that compe ‘tition because the coal indust ry, not the miners, would 
not give us the dustproof coal. It cost a little bit more but they 
refused. I think that is one of the larger causes for the decrease in 
the use of coal they did not try to protect the consumer from the coal 
dust. 
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That not only applies to houses but to smoke in the towns. We just 
neglected our coal indus try the same as we neglected our mining 
indus try ot the West. It was not so muec h the w ages of the miners, 
it is the distance that we have to ship the ore to have it properly 
smeltered, with the result that our lead and zine mines are ag as 
dead as your coal mines will be in the next few years, and as far as I 
am concerned, I am convinced that you cannot do much for them. 

In other words, your coal mining towns will become exactly what 
the Colorado lead. zinc. and silver mines are—ghost cities. That is a 
terrible thing to contemplate but I am convinced it is here right now. 

I wish you had a remedy. I would be the first Congressman to 
support it. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Grant ? 

Mr. Grant. Just an observation. I do not think we can do anything 
about the coal situation. I think we have to admit that coal has just 
priced itself out of the market. We are not faced here as a committee 
with that problem. 1 do know omen about my colleague's prob- 
lem in Alabama, Mr. problem, in Walker County, which is 
his home county, and in other surrounding counties which are coal- 
producing counties. 

One thing that I think in considering this legislation the committee 
will necessarily have to do, if any relief is granted in food, is to see 
that food is issued that can be used. 

I recall some years ago when we had a stamp plan for food, in my 
section a lot of food was handed out that was absolutely wasted and 
which the recipients of the food had no use for. In other words, they 
traded it off or threw it away. I wonder if the gentleman has any 
comment on the type food that should be furnished through such a 
Pp lan. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I will say to my colleague from Alabama that I do not 
have any information on that except to say that it seems to me that 
if the idea embodied in my bill were enacted, the Secret: iry might 
have enough range of ¢ eee ‘e to send into an area the types of food that 
are suitable to the area. 

As it is, anything we get we take. There are certain foods that are 
hetter, more used, or more palatable to people living in one area than 
those in another 

Mr. Grant. I want to compliment the gentleman. I know that he 
has given time and thought to this matter. 

Phe Cuarrman. We thank you very much for the information that 
vou have given to the committee. 

Before calling the next witness the Chair would like to state that 
he has reecived requests from the following Members of Congress: 
Senator Mundt, of South Dakota, and our colleagues in the House of 
Representat ives as follows: sam (‘oon,. ot ( Jregon, Mr. Judd, of Min- 
nesota, Carl Curtis, of Nebraska, Robert C. Byrd, of West Virginia, 
Samuel W. Yorty, of California, that they be permitted to file state- 
ments for the record. 

Unless there is objection, they will be so pe rmitted and their state- 
ments will go in the record as of today. 
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(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT or Hon. Kart EF. MuNpr, a UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee. 
This committee and its counterpart in the Senate, of which I am a member, have 
demonstrated on many past occasions that the welfare of the American farmer is 
indeed close at heart. 

In addition to a number of similar bills, this committee has pending before it 
S. 2475, legislation designed to develop a workable program for the disposal of 
American agricultural commodities in overseas markets. 

S. 2475, approved by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
July 24, 1958, and the Senate as a whole on July 28, contains much of the 
language and intent contained in S. 1369, which I introduced in the Senate on 
March 18, 1953. In making the remarks which are to follow I refer to S. 2475 
In addition I would like to endorse the general intent of all bills pending before 
the committee which are designed to develop overseas markets for American 
agricultural products by purchase and by barter 

During World War II and in the years following the American farmer was 
called upon to expand his operations and increase his production so that America 
could assume the responsibility of feeding so many of the peoples of the world 
whose food supply was at least temporarily displaced by war activities and their 
consequences. In spite of machinery shortages and the fact that many of the 
young men who ordinarily would have been farming were away from the farms 
in military service, the production goals asked of the farmer were not only 
reached but sustained during the years following the war when our country, 
through programs of mutual economic aid, was financing the purchase of Ameri- 
can farm commodities abroad 

In 1948-49, ECA—MSA financed the purchase of $2.5 billion of farm commodities 
abroad. By 1952-53 that figure had dropped to $400 million. This decline, of 
course, followed the general decline in United States economic aid, but it does 
indicate that the farmer was suddenly forced to cope with the problem of a 
market shortage in disposing of the commodities which he lately had been rais- 
ing in large quantities at the behest of the Federal Government. 

I need not elaborate on the serious situation facing the American farmer and 
those of us in the Congress interested in the future of our agricultural economy 
resulting from the loss of so much of Our overseas market. But we can be sure 
that the decline in the price for American agricultural commodities since 1951 
was due in large part to these market losses. I cannot believe that those 
markets need to be permanently lost to us. The same American genius which 
made possible the ability of America to develop an agricultural plant capable 
of feeding a large portion of the world’s population during wartime and through 
economic aid should be able to develop markets for our agricultural products 
during peacetime. 

At the present time we are faced with two alternatives: (1) we can shrink 
the agricultural plant of this country to existing markets, which we have seen 
reflected in severe acreage cuts and limitations on what the American grower can 
produce. Parenthetically, I would like to add that such restrictions on our 
country’s production of food and fiber is indeed difficult for the two-thirds of the 
world’s population which is underfed and ill-clothed to understand. Certainly 
it is not a program which can be construed to breed international friendship. 
(2) We can seek to develop means to increase exports and expand authority 
already contained in the Mutual Security Act to protect the markets we now have 
and to develop new ones * * * to get the fruits of American abundance into 
the hands of our overseas friends whose needs are so real and pressing. While 
some authority is contained in the Mutual Security Act for this purpose, it was 
believed by the Senate committee and by the Senate as a whole that the addi- 
tional authority provided by S. 2475 is necessary if we are to make an adequate 
attempt to discover whether sale for foreign currencies presents a profitable 
uvenue for disposing of surplus agricultural commodities and for expanding 
world trade. 
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As has been said before, some legal authority for the Federal Government 
tu develop overseas markets seems to be contained in section 550 (B), (C), 
Ih), and (E) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended by Public Law 
118 of the S8d Congress 

Earlier this year I was informed that as of January authorizations for the 
purchase of United States surplus commodities in executing section 550 of the act 


unted to just over $85,075,000. With the hope that additional proposals 


iid materialize it was believed that by the end of the current fiscal year, 
sales under the provisions of section 550 would aggregate approximately $200 
’ i 

While this is a step in the right direction it is quite clearly not a big enough 
\We are searching about for the means to dispose of quantities of agricul 

sm ses much in excess of $200 million. There appears to be a hiatus of 
thority and a lack of purposeful activity in the search thus far. While sec- 


) of the Mutual Security Act sets up the framework within which agri- 
authorizing $500 million will give suf 
ficient money to give this new concept of expanding agricultural markets a full 





iT narkets can be expanded, S. 247! 


May 7 Senator Schoeppel appeared before your committee on behalf of 8. 
475 and spelled ont in considerable detail the provisions of the legislation. I 


t attempt to expand on my colleague’s remarks in that connection except 





v that this legislation recognizes the world dollar shortage and would give 
f gn countries an opportunity to purchase American agricultural Commodi 
ties with their own curre é More important, 8S. 2475 provides for the de 
elopment of uses for those forei currencies once they are acquired 
With the framework of the existing law S. 2475 would authorize the 
Py dent t »excess commodities held hy the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
1 ailabl r sale and to direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to con- 
ert into dollars the currency received by exporters for selling agricultural com- 
modities up to the amount of $500 million. Under domestic operations of CCC, 
0 eceipt of documents that wheat has been inspected and sealed, CCC pays. 
Under this legislation, upon receipt of documents that foreign currency has 
en deposited to the account of the United States CCC would have some oppor 
{ ty to be reimbursed in dollars when local currencies are used for providing 
tary assistance, for lonns to increase production of goods or services in- 
( l strategic materials, or for grant in aid to increase production. Other 





uses have been described to you by my colleague, Senator Schoeppel, and still 
others can undoubtedly be developed. 

I believe one of the important results of this legislation, if enacted, will be the 
bezinning of an era of better understanding between ourselves and friendly 
countries overseas. Trade between nations like trade between friends develops 
strong habits of friendship that can surely turn present CCC stocks of food and 
fiber into assets of world good will 

No one in this room needs to be reminded that another crop season is upon us 
which will mean greater American surpluses in storehouses all over the United 
States: I feel very sincerely that there is a pressing need for enactment of S. 
°475 and I hope this committee will make the improvements it feels necessary 
so that final approval by both Houses can be forthcoming in the near future 
and this program be given the opportunity to work for the welfare of the American 
farmer and the Nation. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. SAM Coon, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the farmers of eastern Oregon I should like to 
comment on several matters. 


WooL 


In general I believe the administration’s proposed program for wool is accept- 
able. Many of our producers would favor a higher tariff as their first choice, but 
this proposed program will encourage efficiency among the growers, while at the 
same time insuring that a vital industry survives. Speaking for the woolgrowers 
of my State, I urge that this program be favorably reported by your committee. 
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DAIRY 


I understand that many of our dairy farmers believe that their proposed self 
help program would be better in the long run, both for them and for the country, 
than arbitrary support reductions of the kind that have been recently made. I 
believe our dairy people would like this committee to give careful study to this 
self-help program, and make every effort to find a way to put it into force soon 


WHEAT 


I strongly favor the two-price or domestic parity program for wheat, proposed 
by the wheatgrowers themselves. Not only would the two-price program be good 
for the wheat men, since it would use economic forces to clear away surpluses and 
reduce restrictions, but it would be of benefit to stockmen and feeders, giving 
them grain at a price they can afford to pay. This would mean stability and 
prosperity, not only for grain growers, but for many other ranchers and business 
men. Inthe long run it would mean benefits for the economy of the whole country. 

Therefore I urge that this committee do all it can to devise Ways of meeting 
the only serious objection to this program—that it would constitute dumping in 
foreign markets—in order to put a two-price plan into operation scon—this year 
if possible. 


CATTLI 
It is pretty generally agreed that cattlemen do not want direct price supports 
or any other undue interference or control. I think that cattlemen do approve 
however, of measures designed to relieve surplus conditions, such as the pur 
chasing of beef for the school-lunch program. As I have said, I believe cattlemen 
would welcome a program for grain that would make it available for feeding 
at a competitive price. 
TARIFF 


Many fruit, vegetable and seed crops, along with livestock, need fair and rea 
sonable protection from overseas competition if the farmers that grow them are 
to survive as free and independent operators. 

America is powerful and strong, and our farms are efficient and productive, but 
we are not powerful enough or efficient enough to bring the standard of living of 
the rest of the world up to the level of our own. I believe it would be well if this 
committee would go on record favoring a reasonable amount of tariff protection. 


FOREIGN SALES 


While some crops need protection from foreign competition, other crops are in 
need of foreign markets in order to dispose of their full production. This in- 
volves some conflict of interest 

I have myself been working with some of our eastern Oregon farmers in an 
effort to obtain closer cooperation between the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Foreign Operations Administration in stimulating 
foreign markets. I ask that this committee support steps to emphasize in eur 
foreign relations the marketing of American agricultural products. 


RESEARCH 


Not only must we find expanded markets for our products abroad, but we must 
find new uses for them at home and abroad, if our farmers are to maintain their 
prosperity and avoid surpluses. And in addition to new uses for commodities, 
research must look for new uses for lands forced out of production by surpluses. 
Our land and its products are wealth. We must conserve this wealth and put 
it to wise use. 

Other industries depend heavily upon research to keep them competitive. Agri- 
culture must do the same. I believe it is of the greatest importance for this com- 
mittee to give strong support to research for use. The use of crops and lands we 
already have is a critical problem of agriculture at this time. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you in the interest of the 
farmers of Oregon. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER H. Jupp, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present this statement in sup- 
port of my bill, H. R. 8270. You will recall that last July during the hearings 
on your bill, H. R. 6016, to authorize disposal of surplus agricultural commodities 
to meet disaster and urgent relief needs, I testified at length on my bill, H. R. 5954, 
which was the predecessor of the bill presently under consideration. 

H. R. 8270 proposes a program of far-reaching implications. The provisions 
of the bill are important to American agriculture. It opens up a way to reduce 
the huge quantities of unsold farm products that overhang and threaten both 
domestic and foreign markets. However, even more important to United States 
agriculture than the existence or method of liquidation of today’s surpluses is 
the vital need to expand and create foreign markets in order to lessen need for 
and the dangers of severe production restrictions. H. R. 8270 would convert 
the frozen assets of the Commodity Credit Corporation into working capital to 
expand foreign markets for wheat, cotton, soybeans, lard, dairy, and other farm 
products. H. R. 8270 would have far-reaching beneficial effects on United States 
foreign relations all over the world. I would like to illustrate with one area. 
Last autumn I led a special study mission of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
through nine countries of southeast Asia. ‘The study mission returned from its 
Asian trip firmly convinced that a free Asia is vital to the security of the free 
world and therefore the security of the United States. The Communist danger 
cannot be overestimated.” This is a quotation from the report on that trip. 

In most of this great populous area so essential to the security of the United 
States, food consumption is barely maintained at the subsistence level. Textile 
consumption averages less than one-eighth of consumption in the United States 
per capita income (except for Japan) is less than one-twentieth of that in the 
United States. Yet this same area of impoverished people has vast undeveloped 
resources Whose development could ideally complement the economy of the United 
States. The weakness of the people just emerging from war, occupation or cen 
turies of colonialism, combined with the richness of the area in natural resources, 
makes it a prime target for Communist expansion. 

The need of the area is for more food, more textiles, and more capital to 
develop the rich resources in order to build the foundation for economic and 
political strength and stability. H. R. 8270 provides a means to sell food and 
textiles needed in this great area for their own currencies. It then provides 
for the use of the currencies that accrue, as capital to promote essential develop- 
ment of the economies of the great nations of that area—-and of other areas 
in a way to complement each other, as well as to complement the economy of the 
United States. It would help create a community of strong, free nations in south 
and southeast Asia that would weaken the effect of Communist promises, and in 
fact attract those oppressed by Communist tyranny and thus weaken the Russo 
China alliance 

In the long run, the economy of China could be developed most readily and 
cheaply through Japanese capital industries. Communist China’s strategy is 
first to attempt to attract the Japanese economy to its own, for that purpose 
and to pull Japan away from ourselves. If this fails, the Communists will 
pursue even more zealously the alterantive of conquering and exploiting the 
community of free south Asian nations to achieve its own economic develop- 
ment Japan is a vital part of any south Asian community of free nations. 
Only Japan has the industrial potential to develop the resources of that vast 
area. Our study mission concluded: “Japan must expand her foreign trade in 
order to procure essential raw materials and sell her products. If these mar- 
kets cannot be developed within the free world, it has no choice but to trade more 
heavily with the Soviet bloc, particularly Communist China. * * *” If this al- 
ternative is forced on Japan, the Communists of course will demand Japan’s 
military subordination. The Chinese Prime Minister has already demanded it 
aut Geneva. 

The costs of this to the United States would be incalculable. We must avoid 
the necessity for Japan to make this choice. Yet Japan’s economic condition is 
already precarious. She needs to import very large quantities of wheat, cotton, 
soybeans, sugar, and dairy products. Within the present framework, Japan is 
unable to earn sufficient foreign exchange in free world markets to buy these 
farm products and other materials she needs. The program envisioned in H. R. 
8270 would assure Japan adequate supplies of food and cotton in the free world. 
The Japanese currency that would accrue from the sale of these farm products 


in Japan could be loaned to underdeveloped countries of Indochina, Indonesia, 
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the Philippines, Burma, Thailand, India, and Pakistan to buy Japanese indus 
trial, capital, and consumer goods needed to develop the vast resources in those 
countries. These funds could later be returned by those countries to the United 
States in the minerals and raw materials essential to maintain our own stra 
tegic requirements. Meanwhile, these capitAl investments could be used to create 
a community of strong, stable, free nations in southern Asia as a bastion against 
communism. 

There is a further impact of our use of farm products in friendly countries 
The unplanned use of the billions of unsold farm products threatens the markets 
and the stability of friendly competing exporting nations, such as, Turkey, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Holland, Denmark, Mexico, Brazil, and many others. The United 
States position in world leadership itself demands that the United States pro 
tect the vital interests of these friendly countries. H.R. 8270 provides that pro 
tection It would remove the uncertainty as to what the United States would 
do with its excess farm products. It protects competing exporters from indis 
criminate dumping prices or give-away. Ultimate consumers could buy no 
cheaper from us, in terms of their own currency, than from competing exporting 
countries. The bill directs the President to implement the provision of the act 
in such a way as not to seriously injure the trade of any friendly nation o1 
depress world market prices. 

By far the greatest protection to friendly competing exporters is in a positive 
approach. It provides a program for increasing employment, stimulating eco 
nomic activity, and expanding markets for all products in which all competin 
nations will share. 

Let me illustrate. The National Association of Cooperative Dairies in a spe 
cific south European country is considering with great interest the mutual ben 
efits provided under H. R. 8270 to greatly expand the consumption of dairy 
products in that country. Application of the program in this case would be as 
follows: 

1. The United States would agree to sell all the dairy products that could be 
sold in that country at the United States export price, for a period of 3 vears, 
and accepts its local currency for the account of the United States in payment 

2. The United States would contract with the National Association of Coopera 
tive Dairies to pay one-fourth of the proceeds of the first year’s sales for pro 
moting the sale and establishing greatly expanded markets for dairy products 
in that country. 

3. The United States would agree to make a 5-year facility loan equal to one 
fourth of the proceeds of sale to that National Association of Cooperative 
Dairies to finance the additional storage, processing, packaging, dispensing, and 
other facilities needed. 

4. The remaining one-half of the proceeds of sale would be authorized for loan 
by the United States to increase the ability of the country to continue to pay 
for increased quantities of imports in subsequent years. 

After the first year, dairy products would be sold at the full price and the 
currency would be used by the United States for such purposes as the President 
deemed suitable for furthering our country’s foreign policy and national interests 

Under any other conditions, this National Association of Cooperative Dairies 
in that foreign country would bitterly resist increased imports of United States 
dairy products. Under the provisions of this bill the United States surpluses 
themselves are to be used to provide the capital to establish and expand a con- 
tinuous market for dairy products in that country which the dairy farmers of 
that country, of neighboring countries, and of the United States may hope to 
enjoy in future years. That country and the neighboring countries would resist 
a giveaway or dumping program but support the one described above, made 
possible under H. R. 8270. These same provisions apply to many countries 
around the world. BEnactment of H. R. 8270 could become a very important 
program for expanding markets for dairy products around the world. 

Many of the principles of H. R. 8270 have been tried and tested in the opera- 
tion of section 550 of the Mutual Security Act. In June 1953 I offered an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act which would have provided a billion dollars 
for the sale of surplus farm products under provisions essentially the same as 
those in H. R. 8270. Instead of accepting my proposed billion dollars of inde- 
pendent financing, the conference committee on the bill earmarked 100 to 250 
million dollars of mutual-security funds to buy farm products. This required 
an expenditure of the local currencies that accrued, primarily for military 
purposes. This obviously altered the original concept of my bill; however, it 
did give a chance to test the possibility of increasing the sale of farm products 
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without displacing regular markets of the United States or friendly countries. 
It provided the opportunity to establish procedures 

[ am happy to report that as of May 6 $235,385,000 had been allotted for the 
purchase of surplus farm products under this amendment which I sponsored. 
Of that amount, procurement authorizations had been issued amounting to 
$220,105,000. Sales under this program include wheat, barley, corn, flour, soy- 
beans, lard, cotton, tobacco, and other farm products. Sales have been made 
under that program to the United Kingdom, Germany, Netherlands, Japan, 
France, Formosa, Spain, Norway, Afghanistan, Finland, Israel, Yugoslavia, and 
italy. Weaknesses that appeared under the operation of section 550 have been 
corrected in H. R. 8270. I believe that with the background of this experience, 
this Congress should enact the program envisioned in H. R. S270 with not less 
than $11 billion authorization. Enactment of this program will mean much to 
United States farmers, to the United States economy, and to United States 
security. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cart T. Curtis, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of presenting 
some material on the problem of use of our agricultural surpluses. I am aware 
that in our efforts to maintain the greatest prosperity possible for our American 
farmer that there are many problems involved and many different approaches 
that must be considered. It is my purpose at this time to speak primarily of 
the surplus grains that are now on hand and what could be done about them. 
In the long range there are many very important things to consider that can 
make a contribution to this problem. One of the foremost, of Course, is proper 
land ust That does not meet the problem right now in 1954 in reference to 
stored surpluses on hand 

I would like to suggest the conversion into alcohol of our surplus grains, and 
n that connection I wish to quote a recent statement of a present Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, in which he said: 

‘The proposed alcohol fuel idea eventually could eliminate existing or future 
orn or wheat surpluses, and also reduce parity costs if adequate legislation 
were to be effected The motor fuel use is the only known outlet that is large 
enough to absorb the quantities of grain that might be available, Also, it would 
serve to assist the fermentation alcohol industry which now is in a critical 
position Such a scheme might be temporarily economic if the savings on parity, 
crop storave, 1 losses by spoilage are taken into consideration, as well as the 
inroads on petroleum resources from present indications, storage, deteriora 
tion and spoilage of grain stocks represent a high annual cost, and—if the 
present situation is continued indefinitely—much or all of the stored grain may 
ultimately be a total loss, in the absence of a use outlet. But the program could 
not be put into immediate operation,” 

This eminent gentleman felt thatsuch a program could not be put into opera- 
tion immediately I believe that it can. There are others who believe that an 
alcohol program can be immediately instituted. Some of these individuals are 
experts along this line, and they would readily make their services available to 
the Department of Agriculture 

This program could be undertaken with respect only to those grains and 
other farm products that are in the spoiling stage or nearly so. The picture 
is different now than it was a few years ago because the United States Govern- 
ment has become a very large purchaser of alcohol as fuel for jet planes and 
other defense machines 

In support of the contention I make, T wish to suggest the following points: 

1. The starch in deteriorated grains is still suitable for conversion to alcohol. 
Only the starch is used for alcohol 





2. From each 56-pound bushel of grain (wheat, corn, sorghum grains, etc.) 
can be produced 2% gallons of 190 proof alcohol. 
From the residue (after the starch is removed in the form of alcohol) ean 
be recovered 16 to 20 pounds of high-protein feed concentrates running 32 to 34 
percent protein that is very valuable for animal feed and is in short supply at 
present 
4. The present value of these distillers’ dried grains would be about $65 to 
$70 per ton or 3 cents-plus per pound, so the value of feed recovered is sufficient 
to pay the cost of conversion and show a very profitable operation of the plant. 
Cost of conversion is about as follows: 
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$1.50 per bushel corn will produce about 60 cents per gallon alcoho! 

$1 per bushel corn will produce about 40 cents per gallon alcohol 

30 cents per bushel corn will produce about 10 cents per gallon alcohol 

Free corn will produce alcohol for nothing 

®. Delivering deteriorated grains to this Government plant at no cost would 
enable the recovery of practically the full value of the original bushel of grain 
before deterioration, and in addition, the Government would receive 24-plus 
gallons of 190 proof alcohol free 

6. Our Government is presently buying large quantities of alcohol as fuel 
for jet planes, rockets, guided missiles, turbojets, and reciprocating engines 
Most of this alcohol is now made from imported blackstrap molasses or from 
petroleum fractions 

Government purchases are large 

7. If there were no immediate use for alcohol, it could be stored without sub- 
stantial loss and much cheaper than the present cost of storing our surplus 
grains 

8. The alcohol from 1 bushel of grain will produce about 6 pounds of butadiene 
and this in turn will produce about 6 pounds of synthetic rubber. Should all the 
synthetic rubber used in America be made from grain alcohol, it would consume 
some 200 million bushels of grain yearly 

% Research has been carried on in the Government Laboratory at Peoria, 
Ill., on alcohol for fuel, for automobiles, trucks, tractors, and planes 

10. Automobiles in the United States of America consume some 36 billion 


gallons of gasoline per year. If they were required to use only 5 percent of 
alcohol blended in gasoline, it would consume some 700 million bushels of grain 
yearly Ten percent would consume some 1400 million bushels. That's far 


more than our burdensome yearly grain surplus. 

I am well aware of the fact that alcohol can, of course, be made cheaper 
from imported blackstrap molasses and from petroleum; however, I believe 
that the prosperity of agriculture is so essential to the Nation and that we 
must have an orderly program for the disposal of surpluses, that it is in the 
public interest to inaugurate a program to so use our farm surpluses. 

In recent months France was faced with a crisis among their farmers because 
of the great surplus of grapes. They converted the grapes into alcohol and 
they were used in motor fuel. Germany has at times done the same thing. 
Practically every leading country in the world resorts to a similar practice. 
The United States is one of the few countries that does not blend alcohol in 
its motor fuel and particularly fuel for automobiles. 

Such a program could be put into operation immediately. The Government 
already owns a number of grain aleohol plants that were construeted during 
World War II. These plants could be sold or leased to private concerns. ‘The 
sale or lease contract to the private concerns could be such that the profits and 
earnings would be regulated by the Government because of the Government’s 
participation in the program. The Department of Agriculture could, of course, 
operate these plants directly. That is not the best way and would certainly 
not be advisable other than on a very temporary basis 

In addition to the Government-owned plants, there are privately owned plants 
that could be coordinated in this program of making alcohol from surplus grains. 
It seems to me that it would be advisable that this committee recommend to 
the Department of Agriculture that such a program be undertaken at once and 
that the committee follow with such legislation as necessary to bring it about 

Because alcohol can be made cheaper from material other than our surplus 
agricultural products, this program could not be a success without Government 


action It is not necessary that we have Government ownership. This pro 
gram. however, should be integrated and made a part of our agricultural pro 
gram to the end that it would be directed by the Government. The Government 


purchases of alcohol should be made first from the grain alcohol produced under 
such a program and the Federal Government should have authority to channel 
this alcohol made from surplus grains into motor fuels sold generally Chis is 
widely done in other countries even by the same oil corporations that might 
oppose it here. 

In suggesting legislation for the blending of alcohol made from surplus farm 
products into motor fuel, we are aware that some opposition will arise. How- 
ever, we must consider two things, one, the financial stake of this Government 
in the handling of surpluses and, secondly, that the prosperity of agriculture is 
essential to the prosperity of our country, to full employment, a high national 
income, and adequate tax revenues for our Government. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon, Rosertr C. Byrp, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am very glad to have the 
opportunity of expressing to this committee my opinion concerning the disposal 
of surplus food commodities. Although | have not had the opportunity to study 
the various bills in your committee which deal with the disposal of surplus food, 
I do wish to make a few brief statements regarding the principles involved, and 
with respect to the need which exists for a proper distribution of this food among 
our more unfortunate citizens 

History can, perhaps, be spoken of as a search for food. Nations have fought 
wars to acquire adequate resources with which to supply food for their growing 


populations Food can be a weapon in any war, whether it be a cold war or a 
shooting war, and it is a very strategic material in our present struggle for 
power with the Communists \ merciful and allwise Creator has looked with 


favor upon this Nation from its beginning, and our country has never been sub 
jected to the horrors of a general famine. Ours is a land in which no logical 
reason exists for any person having to go hungry. For this, we should be prayer- 
fully thankful Not only have we been given enough food for our needs; we 
have an abundance, we have an oversupply. Yet, even with an abundance of 
food, there are people who do not have a crust of bread. Hunger in a land of 
plenty is a paradox indeed, but it is a reality, nonetheless. It is possible, how 
ever, to distribute the food which is in our bulging warehouses and thus relieve 
some of the suffering which exists in many communities. An adequate diet for 
all citizens is of the greatest importance; a healthy people means a healthy and 
vigorous nation. 

The committee will perhaps be interested in knowing about a situation which 
exists in West Virginia, and which is pertinent to the subject of this discussion 
Durit April, I was informed by the West Virginia Bureau of Unemployment 
Security that unemployment in my State had passed the figure of 60,000. Ap 
plications numbering 51,350 were on file with the employment bureau in March. 
This is an increase of 27,500, or 115 percent, over the figure for the corresponding 
number of last year. 

Many of these jobless people have suffered the grim experience of having their 
unemployment compensation terminated weeks and weeks ago. They are now 
on relief. Hundreds of families do not have enough to eat. I am pleased to 
vive public recognition to the United States Department of Agriculture for its 
quick and effective response to urgent pleas made in behalf of these unfortunate 
people. In mid-January of this year, I contacted Mr. Marshall P. Driggs, Chief. 
Direct Distribution Branch, Food Distribution Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, and requested that adequate amounts of food from Government 
surplus stocks be provided for distribution in southern West Virginia. I met with 
an encouraging and immediate response to my request, and many carloads of 
cheese, butter, dried milk, canned meats, and shortening have subsequently been 
channeled into that area and have brought succor and relief to a suffering people. 
I have been informed that beans and potatoes are in the process of being added 
to the list. The distribution is continuing through the cooperation on the State 
level of the West Virginia Department of Public Assistance, the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the Salvation Army. 

In order that the committee may realize the gravity of the situation existing 
in West Virginia, I wish to state that, on the basis of figures obtained last month 
from the Food Distribution Division of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 119,130 people in 26 counties of the State are receiving this surplus food. 
In other words, the wolf is at the door of approximately 120,000 individuals 
recently deprived of employment, and the number is growing daily. 

These conditions are not confined to West Virginia; they are to be found in 
other sections of the country. Nor do the figures I have quoted reveal the whole 
picture. Needing this surplus food are many, many other thousands of people 
who have long ago passed the period in life when they were physically able to 
earn a living by working. These are today the recipients of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, or other income. Needless to say, their income is 
miserably short of that needed to maintain a healthful and well-balanced diet. 
Hundreds of thousands of these families are forced to eke out an existence in 
America on a mere pittance provided by our social-security system. Humani- 
tarian though it is, the present social-security program does not provide the 
amount of benefits which will enable many recipients, after paying rent and 
utilities, to purchase the absolute minimum of foods requisite to a balanced diet, 
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Many of these families have not known the satisfaction of having oleomargarine 
on the table for years, to say nothing of butter; yet, the amount of butter which 
this Government possesses is becoming a challenging problem. 

It is my belief that the Congress should find ways and means to distribute some 
of this surplus among these indigent people. Citizens on relief, individuals who 
are recipients of old-age insurance or public assistance grants—these are people 
who could use this food, and they should have it. Steps should be taken to pro- 
vide more of this food and distribute it more expeditiously to the unemployed. 
The Federal Government has the food, and the taxpayers are spending tre- 
mendous amounts of money to keep it in storage. Would it not be far better to 
spend this money in distributing the food rather than to spend huge sums in 
storing it? In many instances, the needy recipients are forced to defray the costs 
of intrastate distribution of the commodities; yet, these people do not have the 
money with which to do this. I maintain that the Federal Government can pay 
the entire cost of distribution and save money, comparatively speaking, and in 
consideration of what it is presently paying to store the food. Certainly, this 
committee, with the many bills that are before it, and with the knowledge pos 
sessed by its able members, can devise legislation which will provide and fairly 
distribute surplus commodities among our fellow Americans who are so much in 
need of them. 


STATEMENT OF HON, SAMUEL W. YortTy, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


LET US USE OUR ABUNDANCE TO HELP NEEDY AMERICANS 


Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal indeed during the past few years 
concerning agricultural surpluses. In many instances these agricultural sup- 
plies are referred to as “burdensome surpluses” and as “agriculture’s leading 
problem.” To be sure, supplies which are allowed to accumulate out of pro- 
portion to desirable carryover stocks and which are in danger of deteriorating 
to the extent of becoming unfit for human consumption adversely affect farm 
prices and present serious difficulties to those who are charged with the re 
sponsibility of administering the numerous programs through which surpluses 
must be distributed. 

According to recent estimates, about 70 percent of the world’s population is 
underfed, and with the cost of living at an alltime high, many millions of our 
own citizens, living on fixed incomes such as social-security payments, pensions, 
or other forms of compensation, simply cannot afford to enjoy an adequate diet 
If unemployment increases, a growing number of low-income families may lack 
proper nutrition. 

Millions of our citizens who have retired after long years of service to their 
country and who have planned for their advanced years, either through private 
annunities or through the social-security program, have for some time been find 
ing it increasingly difficult to buy the foods required for an adequate diet because 
of their fixed incomes and a constantly increasing cost of living. While the 
cost of living has continued to increase, there has been little or no adjustment 
in social-security or other pension or compensation benefits to offset these rising 
costs. 

In view of these conditions it appears ironic that we in the United States speak 
of burdensome surpluses. We are indeed a fortunate Nation to be blessed with 
abundant resources and the capacity to produce an abundance of food and 
industrial products to provide a high standand of living for our own people and 
for export to other nations. Certainly this productive capacity should not be 
viewed as a serious problem; rather it should be looked upon as a great blessing. 
It can be considered a problem only if we do not find ways to bring the two sid 
of the market, supply and demand, together, and means to make it possible for 
our citizens to purchase and consume the products of agriculture as well as 
nonagricultural products. 

This high standard of living in the United States is a model for the world of 
what free people can achieve—an accomplishment which no form of communis 
or totalitarianism can match. That standard of living cannot be maintainge 
and improved under a program of scarcity. A plentiful food supply is an indis 
pensable element to a fuller material life for all of our people. If tl 
ever comes that we are faced with shortages of the various foods and fibers, then 
we would be justified in speaking of problems far more serious than those of 
surpluses. 


e time 
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\ ve look at our carryover stock of agri iltural commodities and those held 
in price-support inventories, there is a tendency to take a short-time view of the 
situation and think of the accumulation of stocks as something that will continue 
However, if we should be so unfortunate as to experience a serious drought or 
a major crop failure in any one year we would have no surpluses, but instead 
we uuld be faced with the problen of inadequate supplies. 

Chere is 1 other important factor that often escapes mention in all of these 
discussions concerning excessive food supplies, and that is the fact that our 
population is increasing at the rate of about 214% million people each year who 





need to be fed.  Lool ahead, say to 1960, we are likely to have a population 
close to 175 million people If the people in this country in 1960 consume food 
and other-farm products at the same rate as in this past year, our domestic 
consumption of farm products would then be about 9 percent higher than this 
past year On this basis, by 1960 we would probably need about 2 billion more 


pounds of meat each year, nearly 500 million dozen more eggs, an additional 
billion pounds of milk solids, and approximately S million tons more feed grains 
than we produced in 1952, as well as greatly increased quantities of fruits and 
vegetables 

It is my belief that H. R. 9048, a bill to provide supplementary benefits for 
recipients of public assistance under Social Security Act programs through the 
issuance to such recipients of certilicates to be used in the acquisition of surplus 
ricultural food products, is a step in the right direction in using our abundant 





food supplies to assist needy citizens of the United States 

rhis bill provides that each individual receiving assistance or benefits for any 
month under a program of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled provided for in the 


Social Security Act, as amended, shall be entitled to receive, as a supplementary 
benefit for such month, $10 in face amount of surplus food certificates to be 
applied by these individuals toward the retail purchase price of surplus agricul- 
tural food products. The agricultural products to be available for purchase with 
these certificates will be those announced each month by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and will include those Commodities the supply of which exceeds domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress the market price below the parity price. 

The provisions of this bill have several merits. First, it makes it possible 
for needy people in this country to consume an additional $10 worth of food per 
month and at the same time prevents an equivalent quantity from going into 
storage. The program carried out under this bill will assist in reducing stocks 
of those commodities which are how in storage and will help prevent future 
accumulation of excessive food supplies. 

There have been numerous proposals to give our surplus food to other friendly 
countries to relieve suffering and strengthen the cause of democracy throughout 
the world. While this is a most worthy cause and one that should not be over- 
looked, we can still make it possible for our own people to enjoy the advantages 
of our abundant production 

In view of the merits of H. R. 9048, I sincerely hope the bill will receive early 
consideration and passage by the Congress 

There are several bills before the Congress which have for their purpose the 
st ulation of consumption and use of our abundant foods and fibers. Mr. 
Har n of Nebraska has introduced an interesting proposal to accept foreign 
currencies for our agricultural products. I feel we should be willing to take 
new approaches and to experiment with proposals tending to encourage use of 
‘ productive capacity instead of curtailment of it. I hope the committee will 
feel inclined to go along with and try as many ways as possible to base our solu- 
tion of our so-called surplus problem on increased use and consumption both at 
home and abroad 


‘he CuatrMan. The next witness will be our colleague from Minne- 
sota, the Honorable Harold Hagen. 
We will be glad to hear from you at this time. Mr. Hagen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Representative Harold C. Hagen of Crookston, Minn., representing the 
Ninth District of Minnesota, famous Red River Valley of the North, 
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the finest land in the world, in my opinion. I am not here to take 
much time of the committee. This committee has probably the finest 
personnel of any Agriculture Committee in the history of the Con- 
gress at the present time. You know the problems and the answers 
better than anyone else does. You have the most difficult job of any 
committee at thistime. Even more than postal rates and salari 

I am here to plead for an idea and a plan, not to give you det: ills 
on how it can be worked out. That is a difficult job. My plea and 
appearance here is to support the general idea, a general plan, of 
distributing surplus foods through any method that may be practic al: 
stamps, certificate, or otherwise. That is something I know that you 
have under consideration. We have been giving money to people for 
distress, for unemployment, and other purposes, giving them outright 
money grants. Why should we hesitate at any time to give people in 
distress and need food as a substitute for money / 

I am here as an author of H. R. 8688, a bill introduced by other 
Members of Congress, too, on which you have heard and will hear 
testimony no doubt. This bill of mine if properly prepared and 
amended—and I grant you mine is just a preliminary draft and 
should be amended and changed and improved—in my opinion should 
provide for assistance to people who are on old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled persons, distressed and needy Indians, people who are get- 
ting welfare aid because of distress or unemployment, people who are 
unemployed, and farmers themselves in drought areas and areas 
where they are in distress. 

You know that people in distress and need can always eat more if 
they had more food to eat. They are going to eat more meat and drink 
more milk if they have the opportunity to get it in their homes at 
little or no cost. We have surpluses in butter, cheese, milk, honey, 
beef, potatoes, beans, and other things. Some of these could be worked 
into this program, and some probably could not be. That is a job 
for the committee. 

There is a waste in continually storing these items. There is a 
waste first of all to the Government and the taxpayer because of the 
tremendous storage charges and costs of storing these items over a 
period of time, for an indefinite period. There is a tremendous cost 
to our American farmers because the surplus is present and available 
in our storehouses, and they are a depressing factor in the market 
prices of farm products. By not disposing of these products it costs 
farmers of our country millions and millions of dollars of income 
every day. 

Those are the two basic reasons why I think this problem is serious 
and should be taken care of at the earliest possible time. It may be 
expanded to provide surpluses for county, district, community, and 
State institutions as well as perhaps some Federal institutions, that 
is, inmates and residents of those institutions, in addition to individu 
als that I have mentioned under various programs. 

I think it is for the best interests of the American taxpayer and our 
people and for those in need to develop this program at the earliest 
opportunity, and that is my plea, and that is the reason for my 
appearance here today. 

With that, gentlemen, I thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Is vour bill in the form of a stamp plan / 
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Mr. Hacen. It is known as the Surplus Food Certificate Act of 
1954, that is the title of my bill and other bills similar to it which have 
been introduced. Mine is H. R. 8688. 

The CuarrmMan. Does it call for the issuance of stamps such as we 
had under the old stamp plan 

Mr. Hagen. It is very similar, Mr. Chairman. Again I am not 
here to prepare any detailed plan of operation. Iam here for the idea 
One thing I would plead with you to consider is to consider your 
heart as well as your mind in handling surpluses for the needy people 
who have use for them and not make it expensive or difficult for them 
to have. In other words, the cost of a plan of this kind if it is too 
high will defeat its own purpose because then you could just as well 
leave it in the warehouse if the cost will be excessive, from the view- 
point of cost alone. 

Mr. Anpresen. The cost of the plan might not be more than the 
cost of storage. 

Mr. Hagen. It could well be, if handled in the proper way. It 
might be worked out to save the taxpayers money by disposing of 
it instead of le hig it In storage. 

‘The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr. Hagen, for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Goutpen. Let me ask one question. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Golden. 

Mr. Gotpren. Is it your idea that we issue a certificate so that the 
needy recipient can take that $10 certificate and buy the kind of 
food he wants from this surplus ? 

Mr. Hacen. To give him a certificate, yes, and go to his regular 
retail store and purchase whether it be honey, butter, cheese, dried 
milk or any item that is in surplus, that is correct. There would be 
no stigma attached. He would not have to wait in line at some depot 
distributing food, which is often done in some countries of the world. 
He would buy it as he needs it and as he could use it. 

Mr. Gotpen. Would that stimulate private industry and keep the 
trading of these farm commodities in regular channels as they are in 
now ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. That is true. The retailer would support the program 
and work with you on it. 

The Cuamman. We thank you, Mr. Hagen, for your appearance. 

The next name which the Chair has on its list is a distinguished 
member of this committee who has just been renominated by a large 
majority, and for ms practical purposes reelected to Congress, our 
friend Syd Herlong of Florida. We are glad to have you back with 
us. If you would care to go on at this time we will be glad to hear 
you or if you would like to go on some other time ? 

Mr. HeERLONG. It will take more time than we have to go into this 
now. Iam going to testify on flexible price supports. I know that 
there — be a few questions asked by some members of the committee. 

The CratrmMan, That ise ntirely possible although I do not see how 
there could be any questions left after all the discussions we have had 
before the committee. The Chair suggests that your statement could 
be taken in executive session, as far as that is concerned. 

In view of the fact we have a number of members of the House who 
re here and waiting at this time—— 

Mr. Hertona. I will defer to them, Mr. Chairman. 


\D 
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(The statement submitted by Congressman Herlong follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A. S. HERLONG, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STAtt 
OF FLORIDA 


I appreciate this opportunity to discuss H. R. 8793 which can be conveniently 
referred to as the Agricultural Act of 1954. It is quite similar to H. R. SS58, 
introduced by Representative Martin of Iowa 

While IT am sure the members of the committee are well acquainted with the 
legislative situation that obtains with respect to the farm program, for pur 
poses of this discussion let me briefly state it as follows. The temporary, rigid, 
mandatory price support for the so-called basic commodities expires with the 
1954 crop, and the permanent provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949 come 
into operation. When the act of 1949 was passed, it was contemplated that it 
would go into effect on a gradual basis in 1951 and 1952. However, mainly due 
to the Korean war the permanent provisions of law were not put into effect 
\ecordingly, a situation has developed which requires some amendments to 
the permanent law in order to facilitate the transition from the temporary to the 
permanent Basically, this is what my bill is designed to accomplish, along 
with a number of other items which seem to be desirable at this time in the light 
of developments. 

The bill is broken into five titles as follows: Title I1—set-aside of agricultural 
commodities ; title 1!—amendments to Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
related legislation; tithe I11I—amendments to Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, and related legislation; tithe [V—amendments to Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937; and tithe V—amendments to Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. 

Very briefly, title I with respect to the set-aside of agricultural commodities 
is quite similar to the committee print of March 9, 1954, which the House com- 
inittee has considered in some detail. It provides for the set-aside of commod 
ities that have accumulated under the temporary provisions of law. The quan- 
tities to be set aside with respect to wheat, cotton, cottonseed oil, butter, nonfat 
dry-milk solids, and cheese are the same as appear in the committee print I 
have added 175,000 bales of extra-long staple cotton and 50,000 tons of farmers’ 
stock peanuts. 

H. R. S793 provides for disposition of this set-aside through transfer for 
foreign-aid purposes, sale or barter, or transfer to the national stockpile in a 
manner similar to the House committee print but with some substantial differ 
ences. The committee print, for example, permits disposal by donation, sale, 
or other disposition for disaster or other relief purposes in the United States, 
or to meet any national emergency declared by the President. H. R. 8798 is 
much more restrictive, limiting such donations and sales or other disposition 
to disaster relief or to meet any national emergency declared by the Congress 
of the United States. 

There are a number of other places in section 1083 where the language has been 
restricted to avoid turning the program into a wholesale giveaway I have 
also added that the purpose of setting aside these commodities is to facilitate 
ond expedite the orderly reduction of stocks to more manageable proportions. 
The bill also provides that “the President shall prescribe such ter-os and con 
ditions for the disvosal of commodities in the commodity set-aside as he deter- 
mines will provide adequate safeguards against interference with normal market 
ines of the supplies of such commodities outside the commodity set-aside.” It is 
further provided that the “disposal of the commodities set aside shall be actively 
promoted in a manner consistent with sound policy on export-import trade, in 
ternational affairs, and the expansion of markets.” And finally, “in addition the 
President shall endeavor to prevent the sale prices of the commodities set aside 
from becoming, in effect, ceilings on Commercial market prices.” 

I am sure the members of this committee recognize that one of the things we 
need to do is to get rid of the huge surpluses that have accumulated under the 
present program in the least disruptive manner possible and provide a means 
whereby we can shift over to the production and marketing of the quantity and 
quality of commodities that consumers in this country and abroad are willing 
and able to buy. These surplus stocks of wheat, corn, and, to a lesser extent, 
cotton are bearing down on the prices that farmers can receive for their regular 
current production, and this weight on the market must first be lifted if we are 
going to find any kind of sensible solution to the current-farm problem. 


$8490——-55— pt. 238 9 
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I will not go into the other details of title I in this statement because attached 
hereto is a section by section analysis of H. R. 8793 which gives all the details 
with respect to each separate provision. 

Title II of this bill amends the Agricultural Act of 1949 in a number of ways 
that are considerably different from the committee print. "Che first substantial 
difference is that it provides for 90 percent mandatory price support for the basic 
commodities for the first year that marketing quotas are in effect following a 
nonquota year. After that, if producers do not improve markets or adjust pro- 
duction to demand, price may be used to help bring supply and demand into bal- 
ance by expanding markets and removing some of the incentive to produce. In 
1950, in the case of cotton we tried to bring supplies into line with demand through 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas all in 1 year. The members of the 
committee who are particularly interested in cotton recall what happened. 
Simultaneously with the drastic cut in acreage we had poor growing conditions 
and the war in Korea broke out, greatly increasing demand. As a consequence 
price ceilings, as well as export quotas, were put on cotton. This, of course, 
wasn’t in the interest of either farmers or consumers. This provision will make 
it possible for farmers to have an additional year in which to bring supplies into 
line with demand. It should assist in a more orderly adjustment of production. 

Another difference between this bill and the committee print is section 204, be- 
ginning on the bottom of page 8, which provides for a “soil fertility bank” author- 
izing the Secretary to require producers to devote a percentage of their cropland 
to soil-building crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for conservation 
payments and price supports. It also provides for requiring the Secretary to keep 
producers of the basic crops from shifting to the production of other crops that 
are not under support. 

This is the situation now: Producers of corn, wheat, cotton, and tobacco are 
permitted to receive the benefits of price support if they keep the acreage of the 
particular crop within the limits set by Government. The acres that are taken 
out of the basic crops can be used to produce fruits, vegetables, alfalfa, soybeans, 
and many other crops without regard to the fact that the diversion of these mil- 
lions of acres to other crops will so glut the market that it will destroy the market 
for the regular producers of these crops who are not even being subsidized by 
the Federal Government. 

The forcing of acres out of protected crops into unprotected crops and destroy- 
ing the markets of millions of other farmers is something that the Government 
should not be permitted to continue. As you are probably well aware, only 23 
percent of the cash receipts of farmers in the United States comes from the basic 
crops and 77 percent from other marketings. While there are some crops other 
than the basics supported, 60 percent of all the receipts of farmers comes from 
commodities which are not supported. This committee certainly cannot be a 
party to showing favoritism to the 40 percent to the extent that we deliberately 
encourage the destruction of the markets of the 60 percent. Section 204 attempts 
to deal with this question and goes on to provide that the Secretary shall require 
that any producer, to be eligible for conservation payments or price support, 
must be in compliance with all crops for which marketing quotas are in effect. 
This means that if a farmer is out of compliance on one crop, he is out of com- 
pliance on all of them. 

With billions of dollars’ worth of commodities in storage as a result of the 
present program, many people are fearful that the good as well as the bad parts 
of the program will be destroyed. One of the main things that will destroy the 
sound parts of the farm program, if it is destroyed, will be the injustice flowing 
from the diversion of acreage from protected crops into unprotected crops. 

In checking through the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, I find that the 
necessity of realistically controlling production was well recognized when we 
started in with the farm program. That act provided that if a producer agreed 
to curtail cotton production, such agreement should contain a provision that 
“such cotton producer shall not use the land taken out of cotton production for the 
production for sale, directly or indirectly, of any other nationally produced agri- 
cultural commodity or product.” This shows clearly that over 20 years ago the 
diverted-acre problem was more fully recognized than it is now. 

Section 205 makes provision for support prices taking into account differences 
in milling quality of wheat and suitability for various uses. 

Title III, amending the Agricultural Act of 1988, likewise differs rather sub- 
stantially with the same title in the committee print. Both the print and the bill 
provide for transitional parity, shifting the determination of yields for corn, 
wheat, and cotton from a 10-year base to a 5-year base :nd ec anging the deter- 
mination of allotments to counties for corn and wheat from 10 to 5 years. 
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However, H. R. 8793 makes it mandatory for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct a referendum as to whether or not supplies ought to be brought into 
line with demand when the carryover of a commodity is such as to indicate the 
need for marketing quotas. 

A part of our present difficulty is that the former Secretary of Agriculture 
called of marketing quotas in 1952, which had the effect of encouraging greatly 
expanded production at guaranteed profitable prices. The production that 
resulted from this action is today helping to destroy farmers’ markets. ‘The 
Secretary will still have authority to dispense with quotas and acreage allot 
ments under section 371 Nevertheless farmers will be given an opportunity 
to vote on what they think ought to be done, and then the clear responsibility 
will be on the Secretary of Agriculture and not on the farmers of the Nation 

‘The bill also provides for a penalty of 50 percent of the basic loan rate per 
bushel on excess marketings of corn. The law is vague on that point at this 
time, and this language makes it definite and certain as to what the penalty 
will be. It avoids any administrative complication by providing that the penalty 
rate may be based on an advance estimate of the basic loan rate. 

The committee print amends the act of 1958 by changing the amount of the 
allowance that is added for carryover in determining hormal supply for corn, 
wheat, and cotton. It also abolishes marketing quotas for corn. H. RK. 8793 does 
not change the law with respect to these items. 

Farmers throughout the country have studied these questions very closely 
and decided that they were not interested in changing the flexible provisions with 
respect to corn or cotton. Likewise, they are not interested in seeing a larger 
carryover of these commodities provided for by law. They recognize that by 
increasing the carryover allowance you increase the pressure on price and 
impair the operation of the marketing system. It would seem wise under the 
circumstances to retain these provisions since they are in line with general 
farmer understanding on this subject. 

Title IV, amending the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is 
substantially the same in the con mittee print and in the bill I have introduced. 
Both drafts provide for (1) continuous operation of marketing agreements and 
orders, even though prices are above parity, where necessary in the interest of 
producers and consumers, to provide an orderly flow of the supplies throughout 
the normal marketing season; (2) regulation of containers and type of pack for 
fresh or dried fruits, vegetables, or tree nuts; and (3) inclusion of a provision 
for the payment of expenses from funds collected under the marketing order 
to promote marketing, research, and development projects for the products 
involved. The language is slightly different, but the end results are substantially 
the same. 

My bill makes it clear that commodity advertising may be performed. under 
an agreement or order, separate and apart from research and development 
projects. My bill also provides for the inclusion of representatives of processors 
in the membership of any agency selected to administer any order regulating the 
handling of fruits or vegetables for processing, or the processed products thereof, 
whenever such an order is favored by processors. 

It should be stated that this is enabling or permissive legislative and is in 
no Way a mandatory program as far as processing fruits and vegetables is con- 
cerned. This only enables or gives the producers of fruits and vegetables for 
processing the opportunity to have a program. 

Under the Federal Marketing Agreement Act a program would only be put 
into operation that is feasible, needed, and wanted by the industry. An industry 
interested in a program develops a proposal and submits it to the United States 
Department of Agriculture with a request for a hearing. If the proposal is 
feasible and sound, the Department holds a hearing on it. At the hearing all 
interested groups, producers, processors or any other party may testify and 
Present their views. The decision as to whether a program will be submitted 
for referendum vote by the Department depends on the hearing record. If a 
favorable record is made, a referendum vote is held. All this is done in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture. 

The industry itself decides what type of program it wants, as provided under 
the law, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Administra- 
tion of the program is in the hands of a local committee. 

These two points should be stressed: (1) It is enabling or permissive legis- 
lation, not mandatory, and producers of fruits and vegetables for processing 
Should be given the opportunity to develop a program if they desire to; (2) a 
Program is developed by the industry who feel the need, and only after hearings 
and a referendum vote would it be put into operation. 
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The proposed amendments would require that any program involving the 
finished processed fruit or vegetable. except asparagus and olives for canning 
or freezing, would have to have the processor’s approval. Growers could have 
4 program on their own raw agricultural commodity if they desired without 
the approval of the processors 

One of the reasons for including fruits and vegetables for processing under 
the act is that some of the individuals involved in programs now covering fresh 
fruits and vegetables feel it is very desirable and necessary to have the processing 
Phase of the commodity under a program. At present this is not possible, and 
Seriously jeopardizes the present fresh program. 

H. R. S793 also provides two other items: (1) That the existence of a Federal 
order shall not prohibit the development of State programs which are not in 
conflict with the Federal order program: and (2) exemption of certain types 
of marketing order regulations from the Administrative Procedure Act in order 
to facilitate the prompt action that is often needed in such programs, par- 
ticularly where perishable commodities are involved. This amendment to the 
\dministrative Procedure Act in no way lessens the protection of the public 
and is not in conflict with what are generally considered to be sound practices 
with respect to amendments affecting operations pursuant to the Administrative 
Procedure Act 

Title V, amending the Soi! Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act to extend 
for an additional 2 years the authority for Federal operation of an agricultural 
conservation program under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, is the same in the committee print and in this bill. 

The other provisions of title V relating to giving the Secretary permanent 
authority to appoint State committees and provide for the election of county 
and local Committees, putting the fair-price provision on a permissive basis, 
prohibiting reduction of reapportionment of funds to any State by more than 
15> percent from the preceding year, and directing the Secretary to give par- 
ticular consideration to conservation problems on acreage-allotment programs 
are the same in both drafts. 

Just a final word about the farm problem. Everyone here recognizes that 
the real problem of the farmer is markets. We must have expanded markets 
to match the greatly increased productive capacity of America’s millions of 
farmers. We are not going to be successful in assisting farmers to gain addi- 
tional markets by using Government power to force prices so high as to curtail 
consumption 

Certainly variable price supports must have a great deal of merit. Variable 
price supports were provided in the Agricultural Act of 1938 with a range from 52 
to 75 percent of parity. The act of 1948 provided a range between 60 and 90 
percent: the act of 1949 has a range between 75 and 90 percent. The records 
Show that all recent Secretaries of Agriculture have favored variable price 
support—Mr. Wallace did, and still does; Mr. Wickard did: Mr. Anderson did, 
and still does; Mr. Brannan did at least through a considerable part of his 
service 

Variable price supports were a part of the platforms of both major parties in 
1948, and these recommendations were embodied into law that year and in 1949. 
All major farm organizations favored the principle then, as did the overwhelming 
majority of both parties in Congress. 

Let me remind my Democratic friends on the committee that we campaigned 
and won on a variable price-support program in 1948. Very unfortunately, the 
Democratie Party succumbed to the price-fixing illusion and campaigned on rigid 
price supports in 1952. It didn’t have appeal then and it will not have appeal 
now Farmers know that you cannot continue indefinitely with an indefensible 
program. Certainly the record of support for a variable program justifies a fair 
trial now in view of the difficulty we find ourselves in with rigid supports that 
do not respond to market demand. 

I have read and heard many comments to the effect that farmers will be ruined 
if variable price supports are ever allowed to go into effect and that Congressmen 
just can’t understand how farmers could possibly be helped by lowering prices 
of agricultural commodities. Price supports were removed from eggs, and egg 
producers were better off after price supports were removed than they were 
before. Second, the 60 percent of the income which comes from commodities that 
are not supported has a higher price in relationship to parity than do the com- 
modities that are supported And finally, T would like to make this point. When- 
ever a commodity is supported considerably in excess of the cost of production, the 
end result is bound to be a loss of markets for the commodity that is so supported. 
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Information from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics indicates that the cost 


of production of flue-cured tobacco in a representative area whe 


ciently produced, is in the neighborhood of 35 to 40 cents per pound rl] support 
price for 1953 averaged about 48 cents per pound in 10 ri 
averaged about 50.6 cents per pound I} member of tl ‘ e, eve 
though they do not come from tobacco-growing States, are well ;: re of the 
five that tobacco is one crop on which there has not een i reat ological 
change from the base period, 1910-14, and that it involves : msiderable a int 
of hand labor Irie support, assuming that tl co f productio , cel 
per pound, is therefore in the neighborhood of ZO to 25 per e cost of 
production We have not suffered great losses on to and if tobacc n 
sumption does not fall off appreclably, we are not faced with an un Lliskoe le 
Ssuppiy 

Qn the other hand, the cost of prod n of en n the ¢ ‘ vheat 
producing areas of the « untry is reliably eported to be between 7 i} sib oe 
per bushel fhe support price runs from $2.20 per bushel on uy I h cal 
tion indicates that the price support on wheat in the bette vheat-producing areas 
Is three times as high as the cost of production, or 500 percent If flue ed 
Lobacco were to Ippo! ed at 300 percent abov the cost of ane flor pri 
suppert would be in the neighborhood of $1.05 to $1.20 per pound While Lam not 
a tobacco expel I have every reason to believe that people ho are genuinely 
Interested i ] welfare of the thne-cured tobacco indust VY wou ure tly 
upset if anyone were seriously to suggest that the price of flue-cured tobacco 
should be upported at S1L.05 or S120 per pound Wi ol 1 they e upset? 
Obviously because such a price would have the effect of cuttil OM substan 
tially upon the volume of flue-cured tobacco that could be sold in foreign markets 
It might even force substitution of other types of tobacco in the blending of 


cigarettes in the United States. This illustrates very clearly why we have built 
up such tremendous quantities of wheat in the United States: it illustrates why 
We must get le pr support more nearly in line with cost of production; it 
illustrates how lowering prices can help farmers 

Lest you conclude I am taking liberties with crops raised in other Congress 
men’s districts, let me point out that the citrus industry does not seek price 
support on oranges and grapefruit. Yet as of March 15, 1954, the parity price for 
erapefruit was 21 percent and the parity price for oranges was 38 percent. On the 
surface it would seem that the Representatives from Florida should be here in 
Washington demanding a drastic increase in price for these two commodities 
through the means of the power of the Federal Government to fix prices. Such 
is not the case. Why? First, parity on oranges and grapefruit, calculated on a 
basis of 1919-28, refers to a time when the per capita consumption of oranges and 
grapefruits was very low. Ninety percent of parity on grapefruit and oranges 
amounts to two times the cost of production, and a price support on this level 
would destroy these citrus markets and ruin these industries. As a matter of 
fact, | am sure most of you are old enough to remember the time when oranges 
were such a scarce product that you were delighted once a year to have one in 
your stocking at Christmastime. Both the production and consumption of these 
commodities have so drastically changed that parity is meaningless. The same is 
true of many other commodities, and the more quickly we recognize this fact and 
operate on it realistically, the more quickly are we going to serve the true interest 
of the farmers whom we represent 

There are parts of the present farm program that are worth saving, and I urge 
that you favorably consider the legislation that I have introduced as a partial 
mneans of helping to save the good parts of the farm program 


The CHairnMan. The next witness on the list is ow collencue from 
Minnesota, Mr. Fred Marshall. We will be very happy to hear from 


you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM TEE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, lam Representative Fred Marshall, 
of the Sixth District of Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement that I would like to 
present for the record and then, in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, 
{ would like to comment on one or two things which I think are of 
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some importance to us when we are talking about a surplus program. 
Phe CrarrMan. Without objection, the statement will be made part 
the record. We will be vlad to have you proceed in any way that 
you desire. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THi 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before the House Committee on 


Agriculture The harmony that exists between this committee and the com 
ttee on which I serve, the Appropriations Committee, has been a real help 
vorking on the problems that are of mutual interest 


1 wish to commend the chairman and the members of this con.mittee for the 


ig hours of hard work you have spent in working on the problems of agricul 
ture. I know that in considering these matters your first consideration is the 
welfare of our country and that the welfare of farmers is essential if our country 
s to remain spirituaily and materially a force in the world. It was my privilege 


to attend two of the hearings held by your committee this past vear. The manner 
n which your hearings were conducted was superb. The world was given an 
excellent example of democracy in action when you, the elected representatives 


of the people, traveled thousands of miles to find out from the people themselves 
what they desired in a farm program From studying farm problems and meet 


ing with agricultura! leaders, actual farimers and others interested in a sound 
sriculture, you are in a position to bring these matters to the attention of the 
Congress of the United State: [I am certain that all of us and particularly 


armers will benefit from the knowledge gained by your committee, since no 
rroup can possibly be better informed on agricultural matters than is the Com 
mittee on Agriculture I wish that the Department of Agriculture was as close 
to the problem and as well informed in this regard 

It is not my purpose to burden the Committee with a long statement as 
i know that you are well acquainted with all the problems. I do wish to 
point out several matters that I believe pertinent to the success of a farm 
program 

1. Since the soil is basic to a sound agriculture, I believe that conserving 
this resource is a must and no farm program can be successful if it disregards 
this fact. Drought and the pressure of forced production make it imperative 
that land be taken out of cultivated crops and provisions made to plant this 
land to crops that will add humus to the soil in order to conserve moisture, 
bind the soil together, and increase and conserve its fertility for future genera- 
tions. With this in mind Representative H. Carl Andersen and I introduced 
bills, H. R. 7662 and H. R. 7663. The purpose of these bills is to store and 
increase in the soil itself those elements that would otherwise be used to 
produce crops that would either increase our present surpluses or go into 
expensive storage facilities. Our bills would authorize a program that I feel 
would maintain the farmer’s purchasing power, give him an incentive to 
practice good soil management in the interest of the future welfare of our 
country and not shift pressure on other crops. Our bills would permit farm- 
ers desiring to do so to put all of their so-called diverted acres to soil- 
conserving uses. From practical experience, members of this committee know 
that fields put into crops are not always the same size and for that reason 
we have included a provision which would make it possible for a farmer to 
receive assistance up to 10 percent over and above the civerted acreage. In 
order to facilitate administration it has been provided that payments of less 
than $25 shall not be made since in most every instance the farmer would 
divert a sufficient number of acres to qualify for a payment ahove the mini- 
mum provided in our bill. This would be especially true if the present pro- 
visions in regard to minimum allotments were kept in any new farm program 
that may be recommended by this committee. I know that your committee 
will consider this subject and whether your recommendations follow the pro 
visions of our bill is not of primary importance. The main thing is to have 
a program that is adequate, sound, and acceptable to farmers. 

2. I believe that the need for orderly marketing of agricultural commodities 
is aS important today as it ever was if not more so. Only by orderly marketing 
can consumers receive any benefits from the production of the excellent qual- 
ity products now being placed on our markets. Since, in my oninion, one of 
the main problems of the dairy industry is the orderly marketing of dairy 
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products LT introduced a bill which, while it may not be the final answer for 
a sound program, does, I believe, give us a starting point and in some re 
spects offers ideas that have not been used in the past. It would provide 
for a program administered by producers themselves with the assistance of 
consumers and processors and distributors. It would assure producers a fair 
return for their product based on the cost of producing dairy products. It 
gives the administrative board a free hand in marketing the surplus of ow 
production which seems to be the main problem of the Department of Agri 
culture at this time; a problem for which the Department has recommended 


no solution The program provided for by our bill is based on both self-help 
and Government price supports without the necessity of removing production 
from the market. I believe that the program proposed will be less costly t 
the taxpayer than the present program. While it may not be self-supporting 
in the first years of its operation, it should bring production and consumpt 


nto a better balance. I would also direct the committee’s attention to Co 
gressman Andresen’s bill concerning the removal of domestic trade barriers 
affecting milk and its products. To me there is little reason why there should 
be two programs for the producers of the same Commodity and I am pleased 
add my support to Mr. Andresen’s bill. Much time has now been spent in study 
ing the dairy problem and I think that it is time that all of our study be brought 
to some constructive and productive use In every activity there is a tim 
when further talk is fruitless and when some action, imperfect as it may he, 
must be taken. I think that time has come in the dairy industry 

} oving our farm products into foreign markets, we have not shifted our 
polic npidly enough to take advantage of the opportunity of developing new 
markets and retaining those we formerly had. It is imperative to the American 
farmer and to our national economy that we meet competitive prices if 
to be on an equal basis with our competitors. This certainly does not mean 
dumping but does mean aggressively pursuing a policy of retaining markets that 


we are 


histo illy have been served by the American farmer. New markets could be 
developed by moving our products into those areas where the purchasing power 
of t ople is low and where they would be a form of defense against the threat 
of communism and other totalitarian forms of government. Several bills have 

on esented to provide for the exchange of critical materials for surplus 


farm products and to make use of foreign currencies. This is a wise policy and 
would be greatly enhanced if more use could be made of private organizations 
such as CARE in the distribution of farm commodities. All groups in our 
economy but farmers especially are looking to the Committee on Agriculture to 
come up with an aggressive, dynamic farm program. They have faith and con 
fidence in your recommendations and I, too, have firm convictions that you are 
not inclined to hold lightly the need for firm action. It is my desire, Mr. Chair 
man, fo assist vou in a small way in proving that the faith and confidence in 
this committee has not been misplaced. 

Mr. Marsnauy. To begin with I think it is fortunate for all of us 
that we are dealing with a surplus problem instead of a shortage prob- 
lem. I think from the welfare of all the people of the country that that 
is highly important and something that has been overlooked to some 
extent. 

I do feel, Mr. Chairman, after having sat on our committee and 
heard various people appear before our committee and having the 
opportunity of hearing statistics from the Department of Agriculture, 
that one thing cannot be overemphasized, and that is that our Amer- 
ican people, our consumers, are getting the best quality food for the 
least hours of labor any nation anywhere in the world today. 

In the lifetime of the world there has never been a time when people 
could get as good quality food with the small amount of labor involved 
in earning the dollars to pay for that food as at the present time. One 
of the things that has appeared to me as something which I think is 
highly important is that matter of what are we going to do with some 
of our acreages that are being shifted from one crop to another. 

I am positive that the committee is aware that next fall we will have 
huge acreages of flax and soybeans from acres that have been shifted 
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from othe) Crops. It seems to me that with a surplus problem one of 
the things we could well do would be to provide for an ever normal 
granary, if we want to call it that, of the soil itself by storing these 
commodities in the soil before they are produced. I believe that that 
ould be a considerable say Ing in ci llars to conserve those commoditie 
the soil rather than producing those crops that are in surplus and 


placing them in warehouses and gvranaries where they are not needed 
1d will not be needed at the present time. 

| introduced, alol yr with the chairman of our Subcommittee on 

A iW ural Appre priatiol =. the Honorablk Carl] Andersen, a bill 

¢ to do with the use of diverted ac i was interested in a 

report that the Department of Agriculture sent in on the bill and I 


an greatly afraid that they misinterpreted one of the sections of our 
Dill having to do with the payinent aspects of that bill. They infe1 
| be earned by 


the commodities that would be diverted and also to put in an additional 


that L set up a rate of 25 percent of the rate that would 


10 percent. 


Our bill may not have been entirely clear. Farmers do not have the 
bil tv at times to determine just what the acreages are that they 


are going to set aside. We felt that what we should do would be 
Lo pros dle i pavinent so that if we seT aside 10 acres and the farmer 

1 
set aside Ill acres, th 
| 


acre. So we decided that he should have a 10 percent 


at he shouldn't be deprived of pavinent On that 
additiona 
leeway. 

Therefore, where he might have entered into an agreement to set 
aside 10 acres, he went over that and set aside 11 acres he should be 
paid on the basis of the 11 acres. That is where our 10 percent figure 
came into the picture. 

In addition to talking about acres diverted from other crops, Mr. 
Chairman, there are huge areas in this country where land has been 
put into production where we are finding that that was not a wise 
policy. That land ought to be returned to crops that would keep the 
wind from blowing that soil off and creating erosion. I think some 
good work could be done in that regard in protecting our soil re- 
sources and at the same time keeping those acreages from going into 
other crops that we have a surplus of at the present time. 

Since introducing our bill, there have been soie things that people 
have looked at and commented about. There has been a feeling on the 
part of some that this ought to be tied up directly with the loan pro- 
gram. They are saying that we will not make a loan for commodities 
such as corn, wheat, cotton or whatever it might be, unless you comply 
with the need of putting this land that is taken out into conservation 
uses. I think that would be a handicap to this program, Mr. Chair 
man, because I think that people will voluntarily set aside their acre 
age and devote it to these uses that this land could be put to, volun- 
tarily, without that restriction, and I believe we would gain more in 
the end 

The second thing that I want to comment abont this morning is the 
position that we find ourselves in as far as world trade is concerned. 
It seems to me that we could make a great deal more use of food than 
we have in the world in trying to bring about peace in the world. I 
do not think that the American farmer should be the one to carry the 
full brunt and burden of that program. That is something that is in 
the interest of all the people in the United States 
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Where we use food in sending it into countries where the economic 
condition of that country is such that it is low and that we need to 
win these friends to withstand the threat of communism, I think that 
is a problem of all of the people of the United States, not just the 
farmer alone. I think we have also come to the point in our period 
of our lifetime where we have to make a shift. For a number of years 
world markets would assume and take all the products that the Ameri 
can farmer could produce to put into those markets. We are finding 
now that we have to fight for those markets. We are finding that we 
wre handicapped in putting out a fight for those markets for a number 


of things. For one thing, of course, you know the economic condition 
of a lot of people that we wish to trade with is such that they cannot 
trade with us. There have been some proposals made which I think 


are particularly worthy of note. I think that the proposal that has 
been made that we accept currency from foreign countries for pur 
chase of our commodities, that we do something to cooperate with pri- 
vate industry in helping to build these markets, that we do something 
along the line of furnishing agricultural commodities and accepting 
delayed payments for those commodi ties in order that they may make 
use of the currencies that they are so terrific: ally short of in developing 
their own industries that might earn money to repay that, and in turn, 
furnish to us some of the commodities and critical materials that we 
are drastically short on; I think that is a worthy objective to work on. 

I can see a need of food and fiber throughout the world which that 
program, properly put into effect, could make some of these surpluses 
that appear to us burdensome at the present time, appear, in a short 
time, remarkably low. 

I think there is another thing we are finding, and that is that this 
world is still ina oreat unsettled condition. American farm products 
and price-support programs have been holding an umbrella over the 
prices throughout the world. If we are going to fight and gain the 
markets that we need in the world, we are going to have to make our 
prveitie tsavailable to people in the slag lat competitive prices. There 
has been some thought given by people who have said that we will not 
sell our American farm produce ts on a world market for less than the 
American consumer pays for them. It would seem to me that in a 
national policy that that might be a bit short-sighted because we are 
in the position now that we ought to fight for those markets and get all 
of those markets that we can for the welfare of all of us. If we do not 
do that, then we will be placed in the position, by holding an umbrella 
over prices throughout the world, and by putting some countries in the 
position where they will encourage the production of raw materials, 
we will lose some of the markets that we need so badly forever. It 
would just seem to me good bargaining on our part to look at the world 
picture as a market, one that we could develop, and work toward it 
that way, and using those means in the interest of the general welfare 
io bring that about. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity and the courtesy of 
appearing before your committee. It is a pleasure and I hope that 
when your bill is on the floor that I will be able to in some way or other 
assist you and members of your committee in bringing about the 
passage of that legislation. I have a great deal of confidence in this 
committee. I know that you have made a trip throughout the United 
States, that many people would not have been as unselfish as you and 
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other members of your committee were in devoting your time to that 
trip. It is commendable that you have spent the time that you have 
on these hearings. You have brought democracy close to the people. 
I have a lot of confidence in your committee and I am sure that the 
people of this country do. 

Thi ink you very much. 

The Cnatmrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Marshall, for your 
excellent statement before the committee which I am sure is of value 
to all of us and will be very helpful. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Marshall. just how would you go about maintaining 
these surpluses in the ground, as you have suggested’ It is an at- 
tractive thought. It is one which has been proposed by a good many 
people who have given some thought to agriculture. It is one that 
appeals to me. But it is one that I have not been able to picture as 
clearly as [ would like to in my own mind, the mechanics of doing 
it. How would you do it? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Poage, I was privileged to go up to the hearing 
that the committee held, the Agriculture Committee, at Watertown. 
On that trip we inspected the Seagood Farms. 

Mr. Poace. I was along. 

Mr. Marsuaut.. We found on that farm that they were setting aside 
acreage and putting it into a clover crop that they plowed ‘under. 
They found it was necessary to do that in order to put into that soil 
the amount of humus that was necessary to provide the vegetable 
matter that would work with a heavy application of commercial fer- 
tilizer they were using. 

Mr. Poacre. How do we go about getting farmers to do that? I 
agree as to the desirability of it. Would you do it by compulsion ¢ 
Would you empower the Secretary of Agriculture to say to every 
mon in the United States: “You shall grow a certain crop in heu 

clover or other cover crop on so many acres of land on certain years 
pie you shall apply so many pounds of commercial fertilizer and you 
shall put so much barnyard manure, and you shall plow this crop on 
certain dates. * In other words, how far would the regimentation 
have to go¢ Or would you rely entirely upon incentives to be paid 
to the farmer to assist him in doing these things that we all agree are 
good. That is what I would like to know. How would you get it 
done / 

Mr. Marsnuaut. I believe it could properly be done by the use of 
incentives. 

Mr. Poace. I hope so. 

Mr. Marsnaty. | think the part that the Department of Agricul- 
ture could play in that matter would be to determine how many acres 
may be needed to be shifted out of production. I think the Agricul- 
ture Department has that responsibility of doing that. I tl hink they 
are the only agency that could. Then when it is determined that you 
need to shift this amount of acres, that shift of those acres could be 
distributed back through county organizations. You would have 
to keep some sort of governor on it in order that you do not get that 
shift from one area too much in consideration of the other area. 

When that is done I think it would be, in farmer language, a co- 
operative rental arrangement, that you are saying to this farmer, 
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“If you desire to set aside this many acres of land, this is the payment 
that we will pay you for so doing.” As it stands now—and I think 
this is a bit unfair, Mr. Poage—we are expecting the farmer to take 
a lower sup port pr ice on some of these commodities and at the same 
time make an adjustme nt on his acreage which is something that he 
isc arry ing’ at his entire e xpense. He is not in that position today, « »f 
this production, because of anything that he had any control over, 
He is there because we needed those commodities in the interest of 
the country. 

Since he is in that position—since we in a sense have put him in that 
position—it seems to me that it would be a fair proposition for the 
Government to cooperate with him on a voluntary basis and do this. 
Of course what he does with that land in order to earn this payment 
would have to have rather rigid restrictions on it. I think when you 
have something that comes up, like a drought, that is unforeseen, 
that it might be possible for the Secretary of Agriculture, in place of 
plowing under a crop, for example, that there might be some con 
sideration given whereby that land might be harvested and be used. 
That would be an act of God. 

Mr. Poaar. I agree with almost everything you oer said except 
the possibility of a Government agency, whether it be the Secretary 
of Agriculture or any other governmental agency, ever readjusting 
its plans quickly enough to take care of anybody who is faced with 
drought or other natural disaster. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Poage, you may recall something like 20 years 
ago that the Department of Agriculture at that time did make a shift 
to allow the use of emergency crops upon acreage, and they did that 
rapidly enough in the 1934 drought to make use of that sort of thing. 
They did a remarkable job. That was without a great deal of ex 
perience. Now we have more experience, 

Mr. Poagr. We have learned how to multiply redtape and regula 
tions a great deal in the last 20 years. Now we take 6 years to do 
what we could have done in 6 weeks a number of years ago. That 
does not go simply for Mr. Benson but it goes for the whole Govern 
ment organization, the Veterans’ Administration, and the rest of 
They are all bound down with redtape. 

But to go back to your basic proposition, you think, then, as I under 
stand it, that we could make this soil-bank idea practic al without 
resorting, let us say, to the British system where the Secretary of 
Agriculture tells each individual farmer exactly what he is to grow 
and then passes judgment on whether or not he did a good job of till- 
ing it and takes his land away if he does not till it properly. 

Mr. Marsuau. I do if you do it on a voluntary basis and do not 
tie it in with a lot of other programs. I think that is a program that 
can stand on its own feet and be justified on its own merits. 

Mr. Poacr. I am glad to hear you say so because that is exactly the 
way I hope we can work it. I am glad to have your appraisal that 
it can be done that way because that is exactly the way I hope we can 
work it, too. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poaaer. Surely. 

Mr. Anpresen. I can see how this can be worked out on larger 
tracts but as the gentleman knows, the majority of the farmers in this 
country operate what is known as family-sized farms, 80, 120, 160 


. 
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acres, Where they really need all of the production they can get from 
the entire acreage and they do rotate their crops generally. 

The thought occurs to me that if a man, if one of those farmers were 
to take his acreage out of production and plant it to some other crap, 
you would have to have a rather substantial incentive to get him to 
do that on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Marsnauy. I think, Mr. Andresen, that when you come to a 
proposition of making a shift of acreage, that it is a great deal more 
of a burden on the small farmer than it is the large operator. Tam 
thinking of the present time. If you take a man who has a section 
of land, for example, it is compar: atively simple for him to make some 
cut in his production to stay within it. But when you take a man 
on 40 or 80 acres and he must get all the income that he possibly can 
from that land, it is pretty hard for him to retire or shift a small 
amount of acreage because it cuts his income in proportion so much 
greater. 

However, I feel that in fairness, as far as incentive is concerned, 
that he isa man who does need many times to put in to his field land 
that has been diverted to conserving uses because the burden that he 
places upon his land is immeasurably greater than the large 
operator s. 

Mr. ANpresen. That is why we might have to have a larger incen- 
tive for the small operator in order for him to have an income that 
he was inthe habit of receiving. I talked with a farmer in my district 
last night who was a small farmer to begin with but he said that he 
had to inerease his acreage up to about 600 acres because of the large 
investment that he had in heavy machinery and other things, in order 
to make some money. 

Mr. Marsnauyu. | think that in the provisions of the bill, as we 
intended them, that Mr. Andresen and I introduced, we intended that 
there be some leeway of adjustment of these rates, these incentives. 
My feeling and observation would be, in Minnesota at least, that gen- 
erally speaking where a farmer has more intensely farmed his small 
acreage, that the productive rates of those acres would be higher in 
proportion, much higher in proportion than the other. I think there 
must be an adjustment of rates on an incentive basis if you are going 
to f: uirly have that program put into effect. 

The Cuarman. Mr. McIntire, do you have some questions? 

Mr. McIntire. The only question that T had is this: Mr. Marshall, 
you made reference to the fact that in relation to diverted acres and 
such use as was required of those, that that particular program should 
not be tied in with compliance in relation to other programs, if I 
understood you correctly. 

Mr. Marsuaus. That is my feeling, Mr. McIntire. What you may 
do in insisting that a person be eligible for rates on his commodities, 
that might be entirely separate. But I think this incentive payment 
on diverted acres is something that should and could stand on its own 
feet without being tied in with the other. You seé, to make myself 
clear, what I am saving is that when a person becomes eligible for 
a corn or a wheat loan on his crop, that it is proper that certain re- 
strictions be placed on his obtaining that loan. JI do not think that 
a person can successfully carry out a farm program with support 
prices unless he puts into effect certain controls of those support prices 
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because if he does not, you just do not have any governor upon the 
market and production of those commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. Then would it be proper to take one further step ¢ 
In other words, do you think it is equitable to require multiple com 
pliance on farm operations with all the programs incident to that 
farm operation ¢ 

Mr. Marsu ALL. | would hope that something could hye worked out 
whereby a person would not have to have, in a county organization 

2 township man make a trip to the farm on each one of these programs 
mantis and that he should have a farm plan on each program 
separately. I think there should be some working out administra 
tively of that sort of a proposition. I do not think that a: penalty 
should be assessed by requiring a rigid control of both. IT think 
they should be handled separately But I think the administrative 
Like ue hine ry should be set u Pp so that it could take care of the adminis 
tration of the program at one time. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarman. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. I wonder if you have tried to spell out in any way 
the amount of incentive payments that should be given to the farmer 
directly for his diverted acres? I am thinking right now of my own 
farm: where my income last year was something in the neighborhood 
of $15 an acre, my share, whether or not I should be paid $15 an acre 
ov half of that, or any portion of it 

Mr. Marsnantn. The thought we had when we worked on that pro- 
Vision was that we should set a rate at 25 percent of what the loan rate 
would be on the crops that would have been grown had they been 
grown, so that it is actually about 25 percent of that. We figured that 
would be about as far as we could go. That would require, at the 
present time, something like $300 million for that type of a program. 
I would like to say to Mr. Harrison that as a matter of economy a pro 
gram of this kind will not be succesful if it is too niggardly in its ap 
proach. You have to have something realistic to work with. 

Mr. Harrison. I think probably the farmers would cooperate on 
that sort of a proposition. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lovre? 

Mr. Lover. Was it your idea that each farm would be judged on 
its own merits or its own productivity in dete ruining these payments ¢ 
Mr. Marsuaue. Mr. Lovre, when you say “its own productivity,” 
ves, I think that is what I mean if I interpret what you are asking me 
correctly. You are doing that now, you have done it for some time. 
You have your corn rate, your wheat rate, and so on, that is figured 
out in your general productivity rate. I think each farm as nearly 
as possib le should have a productivity rate determined for it, staying 
within the county and the State averages, but that it should be vi aried 
so that it fits each particular farm, and it is not at all a complicated 
thing to do because of the historical pattern that has been followed 
in these counties. They have actually a productivity figure set for 

most of the farms right at the present time. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Marshall, for your very 
helpful statement. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrMan. The next witness on our list is our colleague from 
Florida, Hon. D. R. Matthews. We will be glad to hear from you at 
this time, Mr. Matthews. 


STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
[am D. R. (Billy) Matthews, Congressman from the Eighth District 
of Florida. I would like, if I may, to present my prepared statement 
and then just talk for 2 or 3 minutes extemporaneously, if I may. 

The Cuairman. We will be very happy to have you do so. The 
tatement will be made a part of the record. You may proceed as you 
des} 


re. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


[H. Res. 376, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is hereby 
requested to make an investigation and study to determine whether it is feasible 
to distribute surplus agricultural commodities owned by the United States to 
needy individuals receiving assistance under the various public assistance pro- 
grams of the States, without adversely affecting existing channels for food 
distribution and marketing. 

In making the investigation and study requested by this resolution the Secre- 
tary shall be mindful of the necessity for maintaining the proper relationship 
between the State and Federal Governments, and shall consult with the chief 
executives of the several States. 

The Secretary is requested to report to the House (or to the Clerk of the 
House, if the House is not in session) the results of her study and investigation 
Within six months after the adoption of this resolution. 

In the event the Secertary determines that a feasible plan can be evolved for 
such distribution of surplus commodities, the report shall describe any such 
plan or plans, and shall include recommendations for legislation which would 
be necessary to put any such plans in effect. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. D. R. (BILLy) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture Committee, I appreciate 
this opportunity to come before you to discuss House Resolution 376 which I 
introduced in the last session of Congress. Before explaining that resolution, 
however, I want to experss my appreciation to you for stopping in my district 
last fall when you were conducting your regional hearings throughout the 
country. 

Your committee, by its regional hearings, did a great deal to make our rural 
people realize that the great Government in Washington is still interested in 
the problems of the local people in all sections of the country. 

Since my time is limited let me explain that House Resolution 376 requests the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to make an investigation and study 
to determine whether it is feasible to use our agricultural surpluses to improve 
the diets of the needy people in this country. 

At this time I would like to urge that your committee take favorable action 
en my resolution and formally request the administration to make a thorough 
study of this problem and report its findings to Congerss. 

It is my understanding that the Department of Agriculture now makes avail- 
able surplus agricultural products to State welfare agencies for distribution to 
needy persons. I am told surplus foods have been made available to over half 
a million persons in needy families in about one-half the States in recent months. 
I believe we all agree that this method of distributing surpluses to the needy is 
wholly inadequate. Regardless of how they are counted there are 10 to 15 
million needy persons in the United States today. Direct distribution of sur- 
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pluses has not been more successful because State welfare agencies are not 
equipped to handle the farm products. Some of our surplus agricultural prod 
ucts, such as butter, require refrigeration, and all of them require warehousing 
and physical handling by the staff of the welfare agencies. We are getting an 
extensive trial of this direct method of distributing surpluses to needy people 
and its problems appear far greater than its possibilities 

We have not, however, made a convorehensive study or trial of distributing 
farm surpluses to our needy people through the regular channels of trade, 
using special coupons or food stamps. Several bills are already before tl 
committee which would reinstate the food stamp plan which was in operation 
from 1989 to 1943. 

At this time I am not ready to advocate any specific plan but I am asking that 
your committee approve House Resolution 376 which would direct extensive 
studies to be made of the various plans which have been proposed 

When Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John H. Davis was before your 
committee on April 27 he said: 

In view of past experience with activities of the stamp plan or food allotment 
type, We would strongly urge that, before Congress passes le oe ony establish 
ng such a program on a nationwide basis, the Department first be directed to 
conduct experimental operations in a few selected areas. Such direction should 
provide considerable administrative flexibility in order to permit the testing 
of alternate operating techniques. Such experimeital operations should place 
both the Department and Congress in a much better position to determine the 
desirability and feasibility of this approach to the surplus problem.” 


iis 


There is much talk of disposing of our surpluses abroad. I believe we should 
use our current large stocks of farm products fo help raise living levels in other 
countries. But | know we all agree that we should be doing a better job ol 

provin: the diet f our own needy people, 


According to my information there are 5.7 million people now drawing old-age 
and survivors insurance under the social-security program. We have 2.6 million 
individuals receiving payments under disability insurance and retirement 
programs. 

We also have 2.6 million receiving old-age assistance under the State old-age 
assistance programs ; 100,000 blind individuals receiving aid, and 195,000 perma 
nently and totally disabled receiving public assistance. As of December 1953 
we had 270,000 cases or over 1 million individuals receiving assistance (relief 
payments) from State and local governments 

In my Own State of Florida, the maximum old-age assistance is $60 per month. 
surely if there is extra food which we are goiig to give away we should give a 
part of it to our own people who are now existing on these public-assistance 
programs. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, first of all some members of this 
great committee were not here, I believe, the last time when I thanked 
them from the bottom of my heart for coming to the Eighth Congres 
sional District of Florida this past ue to see firsthand the problems 
of the farmers in our district, and I know you did that in other dis 
tricts throughout the United States. 

I hope you will forgive me if I brag about it on the floor of the 
House at a later date because I believe that was one of the finest things 
that I have even seen any committee in this House do. 

| know from the experience that I had traveling with you that one 
day that it was not a bed of roses, and at 12 o'clock that night when 
we got out of the bus I think this committee certainly had the right to 

say it was a job well done for that day. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to comment on the fact of 
course that Congressman Herlong is from the State of Florida, and 
how we in the Eighth District are very proud of the overwhelming 
victory that he won. It is something that did not surprise us a bit 
in our section of the State, or his section, either. 

The CuHarrMaNn. I understand the gentleman has also been nomi- 
nated by his very fine voters. Did you have any opposition ? 

Mr. Marrnuews. I was fortunate not to have any opposition. 
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The CuarrMan. We are happy to know that. 

May I say, Mr. Matthews, that the committee was very happy to be 
in your district, and all of us who were there have the ve ry fondest 
recollection of the hospitality you showed us while we were there. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony today concerns House Resolution 376, 
which I introduced in July of last year. I will discuss it in 2 or 3 
minutes with a great deal of humility because I know there is no group 
of gentlemen in this country which has studied this problem more than 
you who are here today. I was particularly concerned with this agri- 
cultural prob lem of some of the temporary surpluses that we have 
and also ied | in with that the idea of trying to he ‘Ip our older people. 

In the E ighth District of Florida the ‘re are perhaps two counties 
where you might say the biggest single cash crop is the old-age assist 
ance. I think, as all of us do here, we take the golden-mean ap proach 
to thi Is prob le nh of he ‘Iping our older peop le. We know if we promise 
them that which is absolutely impossible that we face an insolvency 
in the affairs of this Nation which would be catastrophic for our older 
people and would certainly cause them no end of ee cao and 
sorrow and tragedy. So I thought of this golden-mean approach. It 
might not help much but it would he ‘Ip some, to try to get an intensive 
study made of the possibility of just taking, as a start, our older people 
vetting old age assistance and see how we could distethube some ot 
these surplus commodities to them to help with their dietary standards 
and at the same time to help us with our agricultural surpluses. 

According to the information I have there are 2.600.000 of our older 
citizens getting this old-age assistance. Take butter, for example: 
pound of butter a week would be 2,600,000 pounds of butter, 12 or 13 
million pounds a month, one hundred and fifty-odd million pounds a 
vear, 

Take the commodity of corn. There are many uses made of corn. 
One use is an illegitimate use, I will not mention that. But in my sec 
tion of the country we use corn for that palatable dish called elke that 
I know this committee is familiar with, which you sampled. 

We use it for corn bread. We use corn as food to feed chickens, to 
feed livestock. I think it would be a very practical type of thing, 
gentlemen, if we could study how we could distribute some of these 
commodities to our older people getting old-age assistance. 

My resolution simply asks the Secretary of the Separtanen of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make these intensive studies, and 
I am familiar, as I have pointed out in my prepared statement, with 
some of the studies that have already been made. 

But I just do not believe we have tried, to the extent that we all want 
to try, to experiment, if you please, with certain plans, but do it with 
diepets h in order that we could he ‘Ip solve both of these problems. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that is all that I would like to s: 

I would be very grateful if this committee would consider my allie. 
tion favorably. All it does is just ask the Secretary of this great 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to conduct these in- 
tensive studies in this one particular connection. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Matthews, for your 
statement and the information that you have given the committee. 

Mr. McIntire has a question. 
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Mr. McInvire. I want to add to the expressed appreciation of the 
members of the committee for the opportunity that we had to visit in 
your district, Mr. Matthews, and in particular the hospitality of the 
soil-conservation districts in that congressional district. 

Mr. Marrurews. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuamman. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
very much, Mr. Matthews. 

The next witness on the list is our colleague from Kansas, the Hon 
orable Howard S. Miller. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD S. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Miuier. | have a prepared statement. If the committee sees 
fit and has time I can read it. | appear before this committee perhaps 
us just an average farmer. I come from Kansas. You generally 
think of Kansas as the wheat State but in the eastern part of it where 
1 come from it is very much like Iowa and eastern Nebraska. 

We have general farming there. We do not farm on a bi 
Most of our farmers are confined to quarter sections or 2 
which [think is about the average. 

I happen to be farming a full section. We have general farming in 
this way: We raise corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa, livestock, lots of hogs. 
and we do a good deal of d: aurving. 

| spec ak of this so that you will realize that I am speaking large sly 
from experience. I am well aware of the extensive hearings this com 
mittee has held through several months and the many and divergent 
views upon the difficult problem of control of farm surpluses. This 
is an old problem to which no serious consideration was given by the 
national legislature until the advent of the Coolidge administration. 

The passage of the McNary-Haugen bill, vetoed by the President, 
was an initial step in the direction of taking care of farm surpluses. 
The cre: mig of the Farm Board, under President Hoover, was an 
other ste p. but it failed to ac ‘complish the purpose intended for lack of 
supplemental legislation providing for control of production. How- 
ever, it was not without good results, for experience showed wherein 
the law was wanting. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, was an improvement 
on all previous efforts to give justice to agriculture, but was found to 
be unconstitutional in some of its provisions. Yet it did a great serv- 
ice to agriculture and to all the Nation while in effect, and showed the 
way to our present system of production and price support. 

The necessity of a parity or equality price for farm products has 
come to be recognized as an essential element in our national economy, 
both from the standpoint of justice to the farmer and from that of the 
general economic welfare. There seems to be almost general agree- 
ment that a distressed agriculture results in a distressed national 
economy. 

Until recently, farming was spoken of as “a way of life” rather 
than asa business. Operation was entirely by means of hand tools or 
horse-drawn machinery, and consequently very limited per individual. 
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The farmer and his family were regarded as just so many units of 
consumers, and that, compared to present cecailtieme: was not ina big 
All this has changed. The farmer is not a businessman. Even on 
: small farm, the cost of his operation runs into thousands of dollars 
nnually. His investment in tools and machinery will run into many 
housands more, to say nothing of the value of his land and build- 
ngs. He cannot simply exist. Li any other businessman, he 
must make a profit or go out of business. 


\s conditions are now, if a farmer becomes in distress or fails, it 





sa business failure and has much the same effect as failure in a 
mercantile business. American agriculture resents the implication 
that it asks or is receiving a special favor at the hands of other seg 
nents of society. It is not true. It never was true. Agriculture was 
the re boy of this Nation for 134 years, and is now demand 
ee ‘atment Ww ith other members of the economic family. 


ihe farmer is subject to an element of risk to which no other business 
: saitsiand: ar of the uncertainty of weather conditions, he is 
nable to ealculate with accuracy what his production will be, and this 


a risk he must be and is willing to take. But the farmer does take 
the position that, whereas labor is protected wile a minimum wage, 
lal security, and other producers and different segments of society 


are and, fre m the begin ning of our Government, have been the rec ipl 
ts of direct and indirect subsidies at the hands of the general public, 
ie should receive equal and comparable consideration. AJl thinking 
people must agree to this. 

\s L see it, there can be little or no disagreement as to the principle 
involved. It is simply a question as to the best method of accomplish- 
ng the purpose of sel economic equality to agriculture for the 
service rendered to the general public. Since the farmer’s recompense 
s tied up in the articles he produces, the price of his product is the 
measure of his reward. 

I know that the members of this committee are fully informed as 
to the meaning of the term “parity” and to some of us it seems strange, 
if the Government is going to enter into the picture at all, that it 
should consider doing so on any other basis than that of parity or near 
parity. 

| wish first to make it plain that the matter of price support, or 
call it subsidy if you please, is nothing new. It is new only as to agri- 
culture. In the first administration of George Washington, there was 
enacted a law providing a protective tariff on goods imported from 
Europe for the express purpose of raising the price of American man- 
ufactured goods. That was nothing but a form of subsidy. 

When the Union Pacific Railroad was built across the United States, 
it was given millions of acres of land as a direct subsidy. We are 
now carrying third- and fourth-class mail at the cost to the United 
States Government of millions of dollars-annually. That is a sub- 
<idy to the publishers. We are subsidizing the airlines, the steamship 
lines, the merchant marine. In fact, industry of nearly every sort has 
been so long the recipient of subsidies, I almost said charity, at the 
hands of agriculture, that it has come to be looked upon as a natural 
right. 

The problem confronting the Nation, and which the committee is 
faithfully striving to work out, is, after all, not whether support is 
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justifiable, but how to prevent surpluses or how to handle them when 
they unavoidably occur. It must be apparent that our difficulty 
arises out of overproduction of certain basic commodities. Over 
production, in turn, can arise only out of overplanting. If there 
were no surplus, there would be no need of price support. 

Control of pre <duction is therefore the crux of the problem and price 
support is needed only as a om plementary measure to meet the situa 
tion when p roduc tion controls fail. Plainly we have too many acres 
evening Sp some kinds of crops, more especi: ally grain ¢ rops. I need 
not tell the mem have of this committee that there is no point in reduce 
ing the acreage of one kind of grain, only to plant it to another grain 
crop, thereby producing a different kind of surplus. 

here is onlv one effective way to ti ake land out of production, and 
that 1s to take it out. There is no point in shiftin 
one shoulder to the other—to decrease the corn an 


i@ the burden from 
i increase the oats, 
the rve, the kafir. The problem is not one of corn surplus or wheat 
surplus but of grain surplus. 

To reduce the price support is to return in part at least to the old 
situation of no price support and no c ‘controls, which resulted so disas 
trously. It simply means let the price fall until the farmer is starved 
out by his own ruinous overproduction plus competition in the markets 
of the world. ‘That system has been tried and has failed. 

Through several years’ ¢ experience of a trial and error method, we 
seem to have reached a conclusion that a system of production controls 
agreed to by a majority of the farmers and ope rated by (,overnment 
assistance, whereby farmers are enabled to control production some- 
vhat as other industries do, is the best and most logical plan proposed 
to date. 

Price support has come to be recognized as a matter of common 
consent. When, because of favorable weather, an unusually large 
crop may be produced, resulting in surpluses, further curtailment may 
be necessary. Should unfavorable weather result in a crop shortage, a 
loosening up of the reduced acreage could correct it. 

What should be done with the acres taken out of production is 
a nice question, the solution of which might vary from State to State 
or from area to area. They should not be used to produce or in- 
crease surplus commodities. Here is an opportunity for the pro- 
mulgation of soil-conservation and flood-prevention practices which 
would result in benefit to all the country. 

The Federal Government can well afford payment for ar roger 
soil-conservation practices on the out acres or on other land in lieu 
thereof. If the overall principles were laid down by Congress, the 
formation and administration of such a program could well be en- 
trusted to the Secretary of Agriculture working in conjunction with 
the several States. 

As a summary, it is plain to me that a support price at parity is 
no more than justice to agriculture. The farmer is willing to accept 
less as his contribution to encouraging free marketing to take over, 
which is what he desires and prefers. From all that I hear direct 
from farmers, they regard a reduction of 10 percent below parity 
as a reasonable concession to accomplish that purpose. 

I speak of it as a concession. There seems to be no reason why 
acreage controls, properly carried out, coupled with a wise policy of 
encouraging consumption at home and promoting sales abroad, should 
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not result in a domestic market above 90 percent of parity, so that 
provisions for price support would be inoperative except in unusual 
conditions. In other enews the law of supply and demand would con- 
trol the price. In this case, the provision for price support would be 
simply a standby measure to be resorted to only in the emergency of 
eXCeSSi VE surplus es. Would not agriculture be justified in regard 
Ing any price support of less than 90 percent parity, not as a com 
promise, but as a surrender 4 

In conclusion, a word as to so-called regimentation—voluntary reg 
ulation is in no sense re gime ntation. It was more nearly regimenta 
tion in the days when the farmer took his product to market and on 
bended knee, and in 7 ‘icant tone, asked: “What will you give me“ 
That was economic regimentation. 

Phank vou, gentlemen. 

The CHairman. We thank you very much, Mr. Miller, for you 
statement. 


(re there any questions? If not, we appreciate your coming be 
fore the committee this morning. Your suggestions will have our 
careful consideration. 

We will recess at this time and reconvene at 2 o'clock. At that time 


e first witnesses will be Hon. H. Carl Ande ‘sel and John Heselton 
who are ap} earineg together on legisl: ation which they are jointly In) 
terested In. 

There are also some seven other witnesses that we hope to hear this 

fternoon, all Memb rs of the House of Represt ntatives. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee was recessed, to re 
convene at 2 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


‘he committee resumed its hearings at 2 p. m., Hon, Clifford R. 
Hope (chairman ) presiding. 

The CHairmMan. The committee will please be in order 

We are pleased at this time to have for the record a statement 
from Hon. Carl D. Perkins, of Kentucky. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I appear 
here today to make a statement in support of H. R. 8920, to provide 
for the distribution of a portion of surplus wheat to the unemployed 
in critical unemployment areas. This surplus wheat, which has been 
acquired through the price-support program of the Department of 
Agriculture will go far toward relieving the suffering of needy un- 
employed persons in this country. Substantial portions of this sur- 
plus have been given to needy areas in other countries in both E uurope 
and Asia. The economic situation on our domestic front has are 
critical in numerous areas, with widespread unemp yloyment and, 
many cases, actual starvation. In my own community and in aie s 
surrounding my home community in the Seventh District of eastern 
Kentucky approximately 4 out of 10 workers, covered by the unem 
ployment insurance program, are now depe ndent solely on un employ 
ment insurance payments. <A substantial portion of these have ex 
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hausted their unemployment insurance benefit rights and have no 
prospect of reemployment in the immediate future because of the 
fact that no business firms are hiring new employees. The fact is 
that with more than one-third of the workers unemployed and look- 
ing for work, we face further layoffs and continued unemployment 
of those now receiving unemployment insurance payments. 

In normal times a substantial portion of Kentucky’s unemployed 
migrate to northern industrial centers to find jobs. This tendency 
would be more evident now with 1 out of each 8 Kentucky workers 
unemployed dependent on unemp loyme nt insurance benefits, but the 


national picture, while less serious, is somewhat similar. For the 
week ending April 17. more than 2.200.000 workers filed claims for 
unemployment insurance payments. This is the largest volume of un 
employment insurance claims filed for any week in \pril dur ne the 
postwar period and the second largest volume for any week 1954. 


This national total is approximately one-quarter of a million sebahie 
than the corresponding weeks of April 1949 and 1950 and more than 
twice the highest week In April 1955. In other words, the national 
unemployment problem is far from good and, in many areas, very 


. 


serious. This has been recognized by the distribution of certain items 
of surplus commodities by the Department of Agriculture, but t] 
seriousness of the situation has been obseured by the facet that the 


oreat majority of unemploved are eligible for unemployment msur 
ance payments during the first 6 months of their unemployment. This 
period has now passed and more action must be taken at once to 
prevent actual starvation in these critical are 

Kentucky has a liberal unemployment insurance law with a dura 
tion of 26 weeks, but the majority of these unemploved workers have 
been unemployed for the last 4 months and many of them for the 


past 6 months, so that their unemployment insurance rights will have 
been exhausted sometime next month. Unless there is a greater in 
crease in business activity than even the most optimistic expect, ‘the 30 
unemployed workers will have no resources with which to purchase 


food or any other necessities by the time this bill can be enacted into 
law. The current surplus of more than one-half billion bushels of 
wheat will be increased by the crop that will be harvested next month, 
with an additional increase in the September harvest of spring wheat 
Past experience indicates that a reasonable surplus of wheat is a sound 
economic policy, but a surplus in excess of one-half billion bushels 
endangers the farmer’s economic status and serves no economic need 
The disposal of a reasonable portion of this surplus to foreign coun 
tries is an accepted policy, but to date no part of this surplus wheat 
has been made available to the needy wank rs who are unable to find 
jobs during this readjustment period. 

This bill proposes that quantities of this surplus wheat, sufficient to 
relieve hardship caused by unemployment, shall be delivered to any 
agency of a State design: ited by the governor of that State for distribu- 
tion to needy unemployed. Certain items of surplus foods are now 
being distributed but the Department of Agriculture has classified 
wheat as a nondepreciating commodity which can be stored indefinitely 
without substantial loss and not eligible for distribution under the cur 
rent provisions of the Surplus ¢ ‘ommodity Act. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The CuairMANn. The committee is very happy to have with us this 
afternoon, Hon. H. Carl Andersen of Minnesota. 


I also un lerstand that Hon. John Heselton of Massachusetts will 
appear jointly with vou in the interest of similar bills. 
Mr. A RSEN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Heselton and I are jointly sponsoring legislation providing for 
the disposition of surplus commodities. However, I will also testify 
concerning the general price-support .problem. 

The CHamman. We are very happy to have you here and we will be 
ple ased to have statements from you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. We have a rolleall and may I suggest that the com 
mittee resume at 2:30 

Mr. AnpersEN. I will be back at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

(After a short recess to answer rolleall, the hearing was resumed 
as follows:) 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

At the time we were interrupted by the rolleall a short time ago, 
Mr. Andersen, you had just begun to make your statement. We will 
be glad to have you resume. 

fr. ANDERSEN. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Your committee is faced with reaching one of the most inportant 
this year, the decision as to the prov isions of the 
Avricultural Act of 1954. 

[ appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you to give 
i statement relative to the legislation proposed. Your « ommittee and 
ine, Mr. Chairman, hay common interests. a he problem is what 
to do for the good of America and agriculture, and is always before us. 
The price-support program is of paramount importance not only to 
agriculture but to the entire Nation. Unfortunately, much misin 
formation has been disseminated not only in the press but by persons 
in high authority, as to the cost of the price-support program since 
ifs inception. 

On last January 28, when he appeared before my Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture, I asked Secretary Benson the follow- 
nye question : 


dec isiohs to be In ide 


Mr. Secretary, there has been some controversy as to the total cost of the price- 
support program from its inception in October of 1933 up to the present time. 
Last year, as Shown on page 1644 of this subcommittee’s hearings, I asked ques- 
tions in detail relative to the cost of the program and then was furnished figures 
which showed that as of January 31, 1953, the net actual realized loss to the 
Corporation as a result of all price-support operations was $1,070 million. At 
this point, Mr. Secretary, I would like to have a table inserted bringing that 
computation up to date 

Gentlemen of this committee, the table inserted as a result of my 
interrogation on page 123 of this year’s hearings brings out the fact 
that there was a net loss of $1,194.8 million from October 17, 1933, 
to November 30, 1053—a period of 20 years. Let us be scrupulously 
correct now and add to this figure the approximate $600 million which 
the Treasury estimated the inventory had declined as of last June 
30 and which $600 million was restored to the commodity credit loan 
authorization fund last February by this Congress. With this addi 
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tion we have a figure of approximate ly $1,800 million as the net cost 
of the price-support program over the past 20 years, to the taxpayers 
of America. In other words, for an average of on ily S90 million 
annually, we have _ a prosperous agr iculturs il economy with a con 
sequent prosperous national economy, particularly following the adop 


tion of the 90 nanoens supports under our basics. Cert: “inky that 
a cheap pri ce to pay considering the billions of dolla us received by the 
United States Treasury through 1 iIncome-tax returns froma prosperou 


agriculture. Let me further emphasize that it has been estimated that 
the net cost over the 20 vear period on the 6 basic « rops covered unde 
the program has been less than $75 million, or only about $4 million a 
year. ‘Che profit in cotton operations alone during that period 
zmounted to $238 million off setting the appro XImate $200 million loss 
on wheat and corn. The large portion of the net loss, as this committee 
well knows, covered the $478 million on potatoes and the $189 million 
on eggs. I closed my interrogation on page 128 of the 1955 hearings 
by suggesting to Mr. Benson: 

I think you will agree, Mr. Secretary, that the actual net realized cost of less 
than $60 million per year for the operation of our tremendous price-support 
program cannot be Classified as excessive in any way 

Secretary Benson m: ade no direct a tomy observation. 

Mr. ¢ Chairman, in view of these statisties—furnished by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture—I cannot understand why some of our people 
have become alarmed over the cost of the price-support) program, 
which has maintained a strong agricultural economy and has returned 
tenfold to the Nation in benefits the cost of that program, unless it 


is because they have not been oven correct information on this subject 
by the es of Agriculture and by the press. 

I concede. Mr. en that we do have a comparatively ares 
surp lus of food today | mut in view of the need for it over the world 1 
should be surplus only on a temporary basis. Strangely oaean 


when touring 





many consider this surplus as calamitous, but last 
through the Near East and Asiatic countries, | thanked God for ou 
surplus of food. Anyone of you observing the hundreds of thousands 
of starving Arab and Moslem refugees I saw in that area could only 
agree that we should be sharing our surpluses with them. Your great 
committee, through the Pakistan wheat program saved hundreds of 
thousands from actual starvation. 

Gentlemen, this last winter, that information came direct to me 
from the Ambassador from Pakistan here in this city. And you have 
aright to be proud of that legislation. 

We have great potentialities for doing good in the rest of the 
world through the proper utilization of these food surpluses, and could 
do unlimited good by helping our own needy people here at home 
through the distribution of these surpluses. 1 regret that the Depart 
ment of Agriculture has been so lax in pushing the disposition of 
this food and in utilizing the authority which they now have under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Several million Ameri 
cans today do not have the food they should have. 

It is a pleasure, gentlemen, to have Congressman Heselton of 
Massachusetts with me today. In 1950 he joined me in the introdue 
tion of a proposal which provided the Commodity Credit Corporation 
with the authority to pay freight and handling charges on surplus 
perishables to points where these foods could be turned over to chari 
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table institutions, welfare organizations and the school-lunch program. 
Unfortunately, this authority, as I have said, has not been sufficiently 
exercised and the program has been hampered by the lack of the 
repackaging and delivery costs to get these perishables to welfare 
groups at centrally located depots. 

I am now proposing, Mr. Chairman, that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation be ordered to make these perishables available at central 
depots in various States in whatever quantity they can be used to 
ulvantage by the above-mentioned organizations, and that the Com- 
m rodity ( ‘redit C orpor ation pay the cost of anv hecessary re packaging 

id handling of these commodities before turning them over to these 
organizations at appointed depots in the various States. This legisla 

on should be mandatory, and not permissive. 

I know that the several million old folks in this Nation now living 
on the small pittances they receive through the old-age assistance 
programs could use a sizable quantity of our perishable stocks today. 
Charitable organizations, orphanages and the school-lunch program 
could certainly use more of them to advantage. I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Congress also order, and not just suggest, that the 
urmed services of the Nation draw upon these available stocks instead 
of buying substitutes in the market. It all comes out of the same 
pocket, the taxpayers of the United States, whether we appropriate 
through my subcommittee or through the Armed Services subcom 

rittee d rectly or reimburse the Commodity Credit Corporation for 

food furnished the services. While the t: ixpayers own any stocks of 
perishables, it should be mandatory on the armed services to utilize 
such STOCKS, 

In my Judgment, the answer to the surplus production problem is 
iy proposal for diverted acres. Mr. Chairman, if a large corporation 
encounters difficulty selling its output when it has a temporary surplus, 
it does not lower the price of its product as has been suggested by 
Secretary Benson in the case of agricultural commodities. I am now 
peaking of our basic storables. No, Mr. Chairman, that business 
orporation cuts down on production and closes up part of its factory 
temporarily. May I suggest that we in agriculture follow similar 
patterns and take 30 million unneeded acres out of production. Let 
us not make the very serious error of lowering the price below parity 
on What is produced by the farmers of America. I propose that the 
(rovernment lease from the farmers of our Nation on a voluntary 
basis, approximately 30 million acres of land for such time as Is neces 
sary to meet this problem. I propose, Mr. Chairman, that this land 
under lease be placed in a so-called soil fertility bank, and I estimate 
that in order to achieve the re quired reduction in farm ae reage it will 
be necessary to pay the individual farmer approximate ‘ly S10 per acre 

er vear for the rent of his land. By not producing wheat. corn, and 
cotton “which we do not need and by making that 30 million acres 
of farm land more valuable to future generations, the price support 
program, In My opinion, oil: no longer be a burden, even to its most 
severe critics who object to spending $90 million annually. Obviously 
the production of beef, pork, eggs, and dairy products i is dependent 
upon the basic feed material available. Cut down on the production 
of our basies and you will eventually eliminate the problem of the 
commodities produced from these basics. I am referring now, gen- 


tlemen, to the long pull. Some have said Mr. Chairman. that it is 
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wrong to pay our farmers for net producing crops, but here we would 
not be doing that. we would be | rotecting our future food supply ua 
preserving our soil fertility for generations of Americans to come 
This plan is sensible and strikes at the root of the tr uble, ove) 
production. 


And I might say. Mr. Chairman. that Mr. Jensen of Lowa first ot 


fered this ugegestion to the Hlouse back in 1948, I believe, ina spee 
before this committee, and I want to @eive him full credit for it | 
join Mr. Ben Jensen in tving up diverted acres with soil consers 
This is essential. 

This proposal would induce the farmer to maintain the fertility of 
his diverted acres by providing sufficient minimum payments | 


would make 1 possible to accomplish t | e overall iob of retiring ‘FW 


{ Oo 
lion acres of land into the fertility bank. The farmer, with | ted 
income, cannot afford, as Mi Benson nas ¢ ivgested, to retire t 

acres without receiving a rental. therefor. We in agriculture should 
follow industry’s approach to this problem of surpluses. Remem 

they do hot recluce the prices to the consumer below cost. I e\ 
simply eut }1 mduction to what the market can consume. My proposa 
would also eliminate the present requirement for a huge amount oj 
storage space for storing basic commodities for which there is ne 


foreseeable use in the near future. It would give the farmers of 


or 


America who voluntarily enter this acreage reduction plan sufficient 
cash rental not exceeding SOOO raid die hh nationwide to enable Them 


to take part in this program. 

And I might suggest that the $250 million in the appropriation bill 
for L955 for soil conservation prac tices could well be allo ated to th 
cliverted acres program for the good of the farmers of America for 
| or 2 years or such time as may be necessary. 

As an alternative, Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that this progran 
could be made workable by offering to the farmers who live up to its 
regulations a 100 percent of parity price-support loan under the re 
mainder of the crop which they produce. In other words, give them a 
little added incentive for being patriotic enough to comply and do 
their part toward the soil conservation program. This could be in 
lieu of direct payments. 

I would prefer the first alternative, as under it the farmers would 
not have to gamble, as we in Minnesota are gambling today. Our flax 
crop was frozen out last week and in 2 years out of the last 5 I have 
seen my corn crop freeze twice to such an extent that I was not eligible 
for any loan whatever because of the condition of the corn. In rela 
tion to price support loans, too many people ignore the fact that the 
farmer first must produce a commodity, an A ] commodity, before he 
can get such a thing as a loan. In Mr. Lovre’s, Mr. Andreson’s and 
my area, sometimes we have difficulty in getting that sort of a crop, 
the quality grain we can put into a bin and store, and then go to the 
Government and get a loan; 2 years out of 5 we could not qualify for 
a loan and yet some object to a 90-percent loan when we can qualify 
I suggest also, Mr, Chairman, that the Department place temporary 
emphasis on utilization and marketing in research and extension for 
a few years time rather than emphasis on the production phase of 
the problem. We have too much production. Let us find out bette 
methods of using and selling our present production. 
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Restrictions on marketing our surpluses abroad should be removed. 
It is unfortunate today that the Department of Agriculture has prac- 
tically nothing to say, gentlemen, relative to the exportation of our 
surpluses. The State Department has everything to say and this 
obnoxious situation should be cured as soon as the Congress can pos- 
ibly cure it. Agriculture should have the right to sell its surpluses 
abroad at world market prices. 

You gentlemen of this committee have, I repeat, a serious decision 
to make, There is a divergence of opinion in the United States as 
to what is the best course to follow. 

(gain I want to say that I appreciate your permitting me to have 
these few minutes with you tod: ‘ly and I am sure that your great com- 

ttee will eventually bring an agricultural act to the House floor 


‘h will not take away a portion of the farmer’s gross income—a 
il] which will be fair to the consumers of the Nation and beyond 
ll else a | il] which will be workable and will solve the difficult but 
ot impossible hurdles ahead of us at this time with reference to 
the price support program. The production of food now and in the 
future Is Just as essential as the maintenance of adequ: ite sup plies of 
war materials. As a matter of fact, we have a surplus of war ma- 


terials all over the world today which was paid for by the taxpayers 
of the Nation and in which we have an investment which makes the 


price-support program look picayunish by comparison. The press of 
the country has had compar itive ly little to say over the last 8 years 
reg rrdin o the more than S40 b llion expe nded for aid to other nations. 
Less than one-twentieth of that amount has been spent on our price 


upport program to date. Why doesn’t our Secretary of Agriculture 
bring out these facts ¢ 

would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, that the press of the Nation 
be fair to farmers of America and to the people of America by 


reorienting its line of thinking regarding the programs which will 
nsure the aveliaition of sufficient food for our ever-increasing popu- 
lation. Again, I thank you gentlemen for affording we this oppor- 


tunity to be heard by your great committee. You are faced with this 
serious responsib! lity of working out a prob lem whie h affects the food 
supply for every home in the country. Knowing your committee as 
I do, I have every confidence that the Agricultural Act of 1954 will 
vo down in history as one of the greatest accomplishments of this 
decade. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy. 

The CuatrMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Andersen, for your 
tatement and the very important grasp of information you have 
brought to our attention. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Hope. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. HESELTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The CratmMan. Mr. Heselton, do you desire to make your state- 
ment now ¢ 

Mr. Heseiron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just a brief 
statement, confining it, however, to the two bills. 

( Off-the-record statement.) 





tO ea 
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The Cuatrman. You feel that the committee will be able to discern 
the portions of Mr. Andersen’s statement with which you do not 
agree / 

Mr. HeESELTON. | might have to eall upon the members of the com- 
mittee who are present to protect me sometimes. 

Tam particularly concerned with the bill which Mr. Andersen 
introduced on March 1 and I introduced on March 2 which would 


provide, we think, an effective way of distributing the accumulated 


rood commodities now held by the Government. The last figures I 
have—and I am addressing myself particularly to butter, cheese, and 
dried milk, although I suspect a good many quantities of other food 
supplies could be utilized, but the last figures that | have been abl 
to obtain are as of April 21, and in round numbers there are 281 mil 
lion, 281.5 million, pounds of butter; 260.75 million pounds ot cheese: 
and about 459 million pounds of dried milk. The carrying charges 


on these 3 items alone for the fiscal year 1954, through February 28 


total $12.740,069.70. 


lam sure that all of us will agree that if there is a feasible way to 


vet that food into the hands of those who cannot afford to buy. b it 


1 ] ° . . 
who would eat it, and particularly before any great danger of spoilage 
comes into the picture, there is some evidence that there has been some 
losses for that cost, that would be a useful thing and a humanitarian 


thing, and undoubtedly some of the volunteer agencies who work 
abroad, like the volunteer agencies in Foreign Service of all denomi 
nations, would use them and they would tend to serve as a means of 
keeping up good relationships between our country and the allied 
countries. 

The only difference between the bill that Mr. Andersen introduced 
and the one L introduced is that I left out a provision he has for pay- 
ing storage within the United States for a period not to exceed 1 
month after delivery. And I must say that I am not particularly 
wedded to my viewpoint as expressed in the bill. It seems to me that 
something like that might be done and that it would expedite the 
delivery if that particular change was accepted. 

Subsequently, I think, as I recall it is in a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Moss, written from the Department, in which he made certain recom 
mendations, but indicated that the Departments’ approval of the bill 
with recommendations, I did have drafted another bill, H. R. 8689, 
which was filed on April 1 and which I believe does better Mr. Ander- 
sen’s suggestion that the Department has made. 

May I inquire if my recollection is correct that you did receive a 
copy of Mr. Moss’ letter ‘ 

I'he CuHatrman. Yes, I have a copy of that. 

Mr. Hesetron. I appreciate your courtesy and consideration in 
hearing me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Are there any questions of either Mr. Andersen 
or Mr. Heselton on this matter pending before the committee ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address this question 
to Mr. Andersen. 

Do I understand correctly, Mr. Andersen, that this would give 
permission to the Department to pay the cost of transportation, the 
cost of repackaging and reassembling of those commodities under 
that section, which are made available to welfare agencies, and that 
provision is not in effect in the section under the law today ? 
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Mr. a RSEN. Mr. McIntire, I am referring to section 416 of the 

ricultural Act of 1949. 

My cIntire. Yes. That is my point. So that under section 416 
uld be expanded to permit further authority ‘ 

Mir. Anprersen. I think several things ought to be done, Mr. Me 


£1it1) 

In the first place, as you know, section 416 as presently drawn, is 
{ retionary, Phere is a loophole in that these foods need not be 

le available until there is danger of spoilage. 

Mr. McIntire. That principle goes back to the thought that they 
we ld not -moOVInNE out competition with commodities that \ ould 
| \ inbie, 4m 11 olyt in that assumption ¢ 

ir. ANpERSEN. You are correct, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. You think that under prevailing circumstances 
section 416 should be expanded to permit 

[r. ANDERSEN (interp gv) I think it should be mandatory, if 
Vou \ po nit me to L\ that, Mr. Mi Intire. | bel eve we should 

doing everyth gy pr ble to insure the full utilization of these 
per Lute Phe people of America are entitled to know that every 
effort is being made to see to it that the people who cannot possibly 
afford this food are given an opportunity to use these surpluses. 

r ere are areas OF UnemMptroy ment i) the United States of America 
today but apparently the Department officials do not feel justified 
volIng that far under the present law. 1 would suggest that the 


Department establish fol example, four large depots 1th US State of 
Min hesota, centrally located, but far enough away from city areas 
to take care of any C vilian defense emergen: V in case of atomic attack. 
The county and city welfare boards could send trucks to these depots 


} 


and draw on these stocks whenever needed and our sui plus foods ( ould 


be made av: tilab le t oO people on ol | age vo charitable institu 
tions, and to opr Si ‘hool lunch program. I beheve that if a live, active 


program such as this was put into effect and less talking was done, 
we could get a lot of these surplus commodities out of store and 1 
use where they would be beneticial to many people who need this 
help. 

Gentlemen, in my opinion, we have devoted too much study to this 
problem. It is time to act. We must make this food available to the 
peop le who need it. I know that the people of America will be glad 
to se ts some of it to the refugees that I observed last fall. We could 
really make thousands and thousands of good friends by helping 
them with a little of our surplus foods. 

Now that is my general line of thinking, Mr. Chairman. Of course, 
we all realize there are many details to consider in writing legislation 


of this character. It requires good judgment and very careful 
malysis. But I do think, Mr. Chairman, the provisions should be 


made mandatory, not permissive, to insure that the Department of 
Avcriculture officials will proceed with the program and not find ex 
cuses for failing to carry out the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. AnNpersen. Mr. Lovre / 

Mr. Lovrr. Does the gentleman feel that we need added legislation 
in order to dispose of surplus food to our old people, needy people 
and to an expanded school-lunch program ¢ 

Mr. ANnprERSEN. As I understand the situation, Mr. Lovre, the De 
partment does not now have authority to repackage the bulk com 
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modities for individual use. But my bill proposes that they be re- 
imbursed for expenses in connection with repackaging, handling, ona 
vetting these commodities into these suggested depots i in the States. 

Mr. Lover. I am in accord with the gentleman, but I was just try- 
ing to find out if he thinks we need further legislation. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I feel it is needed. 

Mr. Lovee. There was a question of additional appropriation to do 
this job of repackaging. 

Mr. McIntire. They would have authority to meet the expenses of 
repackaging under section 32, would they not. Mr. Andersen? But 
that is limited, by the amount of funds available under section 32. 

Mr. Lover. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. As | understand it, what you are proposing, Mr. 
Andersen, is mostly in section 416, by which money 1s provided by 
appropriation, you would not have the same restrictions upon the 
funds, exce pt by the amount that is appropriated. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Heselton has indicated he would like to com 
ment on that point ¢ 

Mr. McInrire. Certainly. 

Mr. Hesevror. I think you would be interested in one paragraph 
from a letter of Mr. Mareh under date of March 31 

We agreed that a change in the provisions of section 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended would be desirable, somewhat 
less than the restrictions with respect: to donations which are now 
provided by law, particularly with respect to payments by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the handling of trans portation costs, 
which would add considerable flexibility in the operation of the de- 
partment of food donation program, as against the possible limitation 
on donations of the Department’s surpluses because of the restrict- 
tion in the amount of section 32 funds, which may be used for special 
commodities and this would also remove important limitations on 
the ability of many of the private welfare agencies to use surplus 
commodities in their overseas relief. 

I think that is the basis on which Mr. Andersen and I agree. 

Mr. Harrison. Has that suggestion been offered as an amendment ? 

Mr. Hesevron. That is a comment on the bill which Mr. Andersen 
and I have submitted. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Harrison, we are simply offering our bills 
suggested provisions for the committee to embody in general legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Hesevron. The same here. 

Mr. Anpresen. May I say to my colleague that the savings in 
storage charges would probably be more than enough to take care of 
the packaging. I think the Department has complained that they 
did not have enough money to go ahead and do the job, and therefore, 
nothing has been done about it very much during the past 2 years. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Lover. Yes, sir, one further question. 

Mr. Anpresen. Yes, Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Lover. Due to the fact, that Mr. Andersen’s district joins mine, 
{ do want to say for the record that I do not know of any individual 
who has done any more for the protection of agriculture than our 
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colleague from Minnesota. I know that the people in my district 
greatly appreciate your efforts, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANbeErsEN. Thank you, Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Lovre. There are two further questions that I would like to ask 
you, and they are with reference to costs. I believe you testified that 
the cost of this support program from the time of its inception up to 
the present time, was ap a ately $1,200 million ¢ 

Mr. ANDERSEN. $1.5 billion, if you add the $600 million loss in 
inventories as of last June 30, Mr. Lovre. 

Mr. Lovrr. Do you have figures that would give us a comparison 
of that cost with the supports to other segments . our economy ¢ 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lovre, it is estim: ited that business and other 
groups, have enjoyed direct subsidies over this same period to the 
extent of about $45.6 billion. The bulk of that comprises a charge- 
off in amortization of big defense plants built during the war. Part 

of thus was direct subsidies to consumers in low cost food to the extent 
of $4.25 bilhon during World War II alone. 

Mr. Lovrr. And what about the use of second-class mail ? 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. I have no figures on that, but 1 do know that we 

have figures placed in our subcommittee hearings by Mr. Whitten 
showing that approximately $41.4 billion in various forms of sub 
sidies went to business, principally in amortization of defense plants. 
That figure compares roughly with $1.8 billion which the newspapers 
of the Nation seem to be complaining about so bitterly in relation 
to the price support program. 

Mr. Lover. If 1 remember correctly, Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield in testifying before the Post Office Civil Service Committee 
stated that the subsidies involved in the use of second-class mail was 
practically double the cost of the support program from the time of 
its Inception. 

Mr. Anprersen. | would not be surprised but what that is correct, 
because after all the actual net realized cost of the price support 
program, since its inception, even with the $600 million added, has 
been only about $90 million per year. 

(Otf the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Anpresen. | would like to suggest that you include as part of 
your statement a table showing the cost of the support program, if 
you have such a table. 

Mr. AnprerseN. | have it right here, quoting from page 123 of the 
hearings, before my Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agricul- 
ture in detail. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you put that in asa part of your remarks ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I will be glad to. May I also insert the table I re- 
ferred to, compiled by Mr. Whitten, showing the subsidies paid to 
other groups, compared to those in behalf of price supports for 
agriculture ¢ 

Mr. ANprEsen. We would like to have that very much. 

Mr. Anpersen. ‘b hank you, sir. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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HEARINGS BerorE House SUBCOMMITTEE ON A/’'PROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE 
FOR 1955, ParT I, PAGE 122 


OVERALL COST OF PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to go at this time into one question which is basic as 
far as I am concerned. Mr. Secretary, there has been some controversy as 
to the total cost of the price-support program from its inception in October 1933 
up to the present time. Last year, on page 1644 of the hearings before this sub 
committee, I asked questions in detail relative to the cost of the program and 
Mr. Gordon then furnished me with figures quoting from page 1645 of the heat 
ings, which showed that as of January 31, 1953, from the inception of the pro 
gram in 1933, the net actual realized loss to the Corporation as a result of all 
price-support operations was $1,070 million. And furthermore, you will notice on 
pages 1646 and 1647, we had inserted detailed tables relative to consumer subsi 
dies during World War IT, 

Now, I would like at this point, to have inserted a table bringing that same 
computation up to date along the similar line that we had inserted in the record 
last year. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Cumulative net results’ of price-support operations by commodities, October 17, 


1933, to November 80, 1953 


[Millions of dollars] 


Commodiies on which there were net gains: 


Cotton, upland 237.9 
Cottonseed and products 10. 2 
Soybeans 3.9 
Tobacco LF 


Other (less than $100,000) 


Total___ aieleialieiaant 5 : 253. 7 


Commodities on which there were net losses: 
Potatoes, Irish___ 
Eggs-_- se aeiinwain 
Wheat 
Peanuts 
Wool 
Corn au aes << 
Dried milk ° ‘. - 
Flaxseed and linseed oil 
Butter ; , ats 
Beans, dry edible . ‘ 
Grain, sorghums 








FING: ---<: cincdlactlbrbiinden Dnkexiiestbibenmabit = 27.9 
Hemp and hemp fiber 21,5 
Susi? DOO. ancss cece a ae 16.5 
Pt OPIN Kon kp ener » ‘ 2 14.9 
Seeds PL See ee ie ‘ 14.2 
Barley an speeaicabs , aA : 10.2 
tena os eben Sa S aa ‘ eee : 3.9 
Grapefruit juice____-- io 1.7 
Rice____ 3 :s sdksat eae 1.5 
Naval stores____-- _ : 1.4 
All other (less than $1 million each) 3.8 

ENS ota on ae eee 1, 448.5 

Net loss___- 6 ; k 1, 194.8 


1 Realized gains and losses, excluding general income and expense Before charge of 
$500 million to the reserve for postwar price support of agriculture and recovery of 
$56,239,432 from the Secretary of the Treasury under Public Laws 389 and 393, 80th Cong 
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HeARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
PIONS FOR THE COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
JANUARY 25, 1954 (pp. 19-20) 


COMPARISON OF CCC PRICE-SUPPORT COSTS WITH SUBSIDIES AND EMERGENCY 
INVESTMENT 


Mr. WHirreN. I direct your attention to page 42 of the hearings of last year. 
We have a table there which shows what we spent on industry, on consumers 
subsidies, as well as the amount of losses and amount of inventory under Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. I would like to have that table inserted and brought 
down to date 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Without objection, it may be inserted. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparison of CCC price-support costs with subsidies and emergency investment 


1. Losses under CCC price-support program : 


$53, 299, 009 


Dasics 
Nonbasics 1, 141, 540, O14 
Total 1, 194, 889, 023 
federal expenditures for 
Consumer subsidies (losses) : 
CCK 2, 102, 067, 121 
DSC and REC 2, 148, 281, 3885 
Subtotal 4, P45, B48, 506 
Business reconversion payments (including tax amor 
tization 10, TST, 864, DOO 
Subsidies to maritime organizations * 327, 500, 000 
Subsidies to airlines 502, 123, 000 
Total 1, 662, 835, 506 


Federal investments in 


Military materiel * 129, 000, 000, 000 
Food and fiber (CCC inventories) » 6OS7, 103, 365 


National stockpile of materiel 5, TOO, OOO, OOD 
From beginning of program in 1933 through Nov. 30, 1953 
From July 1941 through Noy. 30, 1953. The last CCC subsidy program was ended on 
Oct. 31, 1947, although claims, refunds, and adjustments continued to be processed after 





July 1, 1943, through June 30, 1949. All DSC and RFC subsidy programs were 
Oct. 14, 1946, but claims, refunds, and adjustments continued to be processed 





after that date 
‘Estimated operating subsidies payable through calendar year 1954. 
Airmail subsidies through fiscal year 1954 
® Deliveries since Korea total $50 million ; balance in pipelines 
As of Noy. 30, 1953. Includes price support, supply and foreign purchase, and emer- 
geney feed programs 
Mr. Wuirten. That table shows that during World War II and since, we 
have spent approximately $40 billions in helping industry to reconvert. My in- 
formation is that about $16 billion of that was in reconversion payments so 
industrial labor would not be unemployed. The other $24 billion was in quick 
tax amortization to help industry to expand to keep industrial labor employed. 
The table further shows that during World War II we spent approximately 
$4 billion in consumer subsidies. We did no such thing for agriculture. 
Mr. Lovrr. That is all. 
Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Harrison / 
Mr. Harrison. I think, Mr. Andersen, that you were in Europe with 
your subcommittee. I do not know whether you were in Asia or not. 
Mr. ANpeRseN. My subcommittee went around the world last fall, 
Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. Harrison. I wondered whether in your travels throughout the 
countries you had had an opportunity to arrive at any conclusions 


aus to whether or not the suggestion which has been made, in the legis- 








| 
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iF ition be fore this committee, could be act ‘omplishe ad. . r how e ther tive 
it would be in selling our farm commodities to hacen countries for 
their currency and making that a sort of re volving fund to build up 
the facilities in the foreign countries, to make it possible for us to 
trade with those countries by using our farm commodities. 

Mr. Anversen. I think, Mr. Harrison, the suggestion has a great 
deal of merit but of course, we would have to guard against the accum 
ulation of huge sums of foreign currency, which could not be taken out 
of the countries involved, and which would be received in payment for 
these farm commodities. Possibly & program could be worked out 
W hereby we could accept the foreion currency of the country involved 
as economic aid to that particular nation. In other words, possibly 
arrangements could be made for the use of such currency as payment 
for certain worthwhile economic objectives. | believe such a pro- 
gram, if handled properly, would help to make friends for America 
abroad. As of today we are spending quite a sizable amount of money 
in a great many of these nations. 

Mr. ANberSsEN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then we could use these currencies to spend back 
with those people instead of spending our dollars, and have a market 
for our farm commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. I do want to say this, gentlemen, if you 
will permit. In Berlin my subcommittee witnessed the food-parcel 
program in action and watched the poor people from East Berlin 


come over at the rate of 6.500 a day into the 13 stations arranged for 
them where they got 


g free parcels of food, gifts from our people to 
them. 


I do not believe there is any other effort we could make throughout 
the world from which we could derive greater 


satisfaction and good 
will than we could through the continuation of this type of a program 
sharing our surplus foods. 


The expressions on the faces of those 
people in Berlin were conclusive evidence of this fact. They would 
utter such phrases as “God bless you Americans” as we passe | by. 

The same result but to an even greater degree could be accomplished 
throughout the entire Moslem world by helping the 800,000 Arab 
refugees along the borders of Israel, together with the several million 
Moslem refugees thrown out of India who are now a great problem to 
the Pakistan Government. 

I might add that there were a 
other w: ay al dare in equi il need. 

We have unlimited opportunities to create friends ship for our Na 
tion by spending a comparatively small amount of money to distrib 
ute our overabundance of food. But please remember I feel we should 
take care of our own needy here at home first. 

Mr. Harrison. We create friends when we spend our food, but 
if we could set up the machinery to trade with those nations year after 
year our forces would be still stronger. 

Mr. ANprerseN. That would be still better, sir. There is vast a 
tunity from what we observed, for building up our foreign trade i 


Ku irope and Asia. Of course, that is one of the main problems seston 
tow rol k on, gentlemen. 


] ANDRESEN. We thank you for your statements, Mr 
an \in. Heselton. 


lot of Hindu refugees who went thie 


Andersen 


88490—55—-pt. 23 
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Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Andresen; and thank you, gentle- 
men. 
Mr. Hesetron. Thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Lover. Mr. Chairman and members of this Committee on Agri- 
culture. Iam here today in behalf of my bill H. R. 8208 which deals 
with the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities. First, how- 
ever, I would like to clarify a misnomer which we are all guilty of. It 
is the word “surplus.” I don’t believe we have surplus. I think we 
merely lack the means of proper distribution and I will think that un- 
til every American has an adequate and wholesome diet. My bill is a 
far-reaching step in that direction. 

Under the provisions of my bill, old-age pensioners, unemployed, 
and those on welfare programs would be issued coupons which would 
entitle them to 314 quarts of milk and its equivalent in butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, or dry milk; 2 eggs, 1 pound of beef or poultry and 4 
pounds and 4 ounces of flour and cereals each week. This is not ex- 
actly what one would call a “hearty” diet, but it will assist materially 
in taking care of a dietary deficiency which is all too prevalent in this 
country today. 

I do not want to labor you with details on my bill, but I do want to 
give you a brief résumé. To make certain that those unqualified do 
not take advantage of the program, I have included three safeguards. 
Those unemployed must show that they are registered with their local 
employment office and that they have not refused to work within the 
past 6 weeks. Those on welfare programs must have evidence that 
they are recipients of welfare assistance and those over 65 must have 
evidence as to their date of birth. 

Under the program, qualified individuals would be given coupons 
for the commodities and they in turn would take them to the local re- 
tail or wholesale store and exchange them for the commodities. The 
store would then turn them over to the Post Office which would re- 
deem them at the Treasury. In other words, the local retail merchant 
would not be circumvented in the disposal of these commodities. I 
certainly would not endorse any legislation which would put the Gov- 
ernment in direct or indirect competition with the millions of retail 
establishments in the United States. The products would be ex- 
changed by the local store at whatever prevailing price existed for the 
commodities. The Secretary of Agriculture, who would administer 
the program, would maintain a list of stores at which these coupons 
could be redeemed. If the store violated the law or regulations, the 
name would be removed from the list and they would no longer be 
able to redeem coupons. 

I do not insist that my bill is perfect, but I do insist that it meets 
two very important problems. In your deliberations on this prob- 
lem, it is my hope that this committee will give the utmost considera- 
tion to the details and principles of my bill. I think it has merit and 
is worthy of thoughtful deliberation. 

Mr. AnpresEn. We will next hear from the gentlelady from Idaho, 
Mrs. P fost. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Gracie 
Pfost and Iam a Member of Congress from Idaho. 

I am the author of one of the bills before this committee which pro- 
vides that price supports for milk and butterfat, and their products, 
cannot be reduced more than 5 percent in any one year. I introduced 
the bill shortly after Secretary Benson announced his order dropping 
on April 1 the dairy price support level from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity because I felt the drop was too drastic; that it would slash the 
inccane of the dairy farmer far more than either the farmer or the 
country could stand. 

I now know that my :ears were well founded. Last week TI asked 
the manager of the Datrymen’s Co-op Creamery of Boise Valley, 
which is located in Caldwell, the county seat of my home county, for 
a report on how the April 1 Benson order has affected the dairy 
industry in Canyon County. I have the answer here and I think it 
may surprise you. 

Before I read it, however, I would like to tell you briefly about 
the writer. Mr. Carlson knows the dairy industry from the ground 
up. He knows it as a boy milking cows by hand and doing other 
farm chores around the dairy barn. And he knows it from 29 years 
experience as the manufacturer and processor of dairy products. He 
speaks with broad knowledge and with authority. 

I want to read his letter in full because it portrays far more elo- 
quently than I could the plight of the dairy industry today. Mr. 
Carlson writes: 


As yet, we have not received all of the returns from the products we manu- 
factured during the month of April, but as near as we can figure comparing 
April of 1954 with April of 1953, it looks as though our gross returns will be 
down approximately 14% cents per pound butterfat. 

To date we have not determined just what we will advance the producers for 
butterfat for the entire month of April. On figuring the estimate for the first 
15 days of the month we figured 10 cents per pound below April of 1953. Some 
other processors in this area have dropped 11 cents per pound for the first 15 
days. Markets are very much demoralized so it is very hard to know just what 
is going to happen. We aré going to try to hold the price up as high as possible 
this month but expect it to drop further next month. 

Our estimate checks for the first half of April went out yesterday and we 
have had a regular barrage of telephone calls and people dropping into the 
office asking why the drastic drop in their income. Apparently there were still 
a lot of people who did not realize how much the drop of from 90 to 75 percent 
of parity would affect their income. One lady called me this morning and 
advised that they were going to try to haul their milk. Although they live 7 
miles from the plant and it would mean a 14-mile round trip, they figured the 
$2-per-day saving, as she called it, would be very helpful, for they have set 
obligations that must be met and they are endeavoring to figure out methods 
of meeting these obligations. She also explained that they had intended to cull 
some of their cows but now it was impossible because they must meet their 
obligations. We hear this story pretty much throughout this area. 

The drop in support prices the Ist of April means a reduction of income to 
this creamery of approximately $3,500 per day. Since all of the net income is 
returned to the producers it will affect their checks accordingly. 

AS near as we can figure, at the present time, the 15-percent drop in supports 
will reduce the dairymen’s income in the Boise Valley this year approximately 
$5 million for the past 2 years. 
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I think that is very significant, gentlemen. 


You are no doubt aware of the fact that the dairy industry on a national 
basis acounts for approximately 20 percent of the total agricultural income. 
We are told that the income from the 6 so-called basic crops that are supported 
at 90 pe hand of parity constitutes approximately 23 percent of the total agri- 
cultural income 

We understand the Government now holds inventories of farm commodities 
valued at between $6 billion and $7 billion. Of this total inventory they only 
have approximately $400 million invested in dairy products which is a very small 
percentage when we consider that the dairy industry comprises 20 percent of 
our total agricultural income. 

As we pointed out in recent correspondence, the 15-percent drop in parity is 
going to cost the dairymen nationally over $600 million this year from the sale 
of milk and milk products. It is also reducing the value of his livestock by from 
$350 million to $400 million or a total loss of approximately $1 billion and at 
the same time will only save the Government approximately $40 million. 

Gentlemen, I think this is a most revealing letter. In my opinion 
every line of it is worthy of the full attention of this great committee 
which is dedicated to the welfare of American agriculture. 

2 hat is happening to the dairy industry in Canyon County is hap- 
pening all over Idaho and all over America. This letter might have 
ten postmarked, I am sure, from Minnesota or Iowa or Alabama— 
rather than Idaho. 

The situation is serious. We all know that if one segment of our 
farm economy suffers, all segments suffer. We all know, also, that 
farm prosper ity is the basis of prosperity for the whole country. 

Farmers are a vital group of customers for the products of American 
mines, mills, shops, and factories. Who knows what might be the 
sequel to the recession which is setting in on America’s dairy farms ¢ 

In drafting the new farm legislation to place before the House, I ask 
you gentlemen to give full attention to both the facts and opinion in 
the letter I have just read. I know you will agree with me that they 
should be considered not only in the light of the future economic 
stability of the dairy industry, but in the light of what a similar drop 
in price supports on other farm products would do to the entire farm 
economy and the economy of the country as a whole. 

And now, before I conclude, I want to mention briefly the dairy 
surplus problem. A sure way to help put the dairy industry back on 
its feet would be to put dairy surpluses in the hands of the people who 
need them but who cannot afford to buy them. Everybody wants to 
drink milk and eat butter and cheese and other dairy products. They 
are good, palatable foods, and they are nourishing foods. But the 
constantly rising cost of living has cut down the amount of milk and 
dairy products many people can afford to buy—and has put margarine 
and other substitutes on to their grocery lists. Few people actually 
prefer margarine, I am very sure. 

I sincerely hope, therefore, that this committee will report out leg- 
islation which will set up satisfactory machinery for getting our farm 
surpluses, and particularly our dairy surpluses, to our senior citizens 
and to all others who want them and need them, but cannot afford them. 

Thank you for the courtesy you have extended to me. I appreciate 
very much the time you have given me this afternoon. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you very much for your statement, Mrs. 
P fost. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Katharine St. George, the gentle lady from 
New York. We would be be very glad to hear from you, Mrs. St. 


George. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. St. Grorar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you to testify in favor of my bill, H. R. 8046, which is very 
similar to other bills that have been brought before this committee, 
L know. 

This bill is to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to apply the 
limitation on the downward adjustment of price supports for milk 
and butterfat and the products of milk and butterfat. It states: 

That price support level for milk, butterfat, and the products of milk and 
butterfat for any year shall not be reduced by more than 5 percent of the actual 
price intended to be reflected to farmers by the support program for the preceding 
marketing year, except that such limitation does not apply to reductions due 
exclusively to changes in the parity index. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the parity percentage level at which price supports for milk and butterfat 
and the products of milk and butterfat are provided shall not be less than the 
parity percentage level at which rigid mandatory price supports are provided 
for the basic commodities. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this is eminently 
fair, because I have the honor to represent the biggest dairy industry 
inthe Stateof New York. Although I know a great many people have 
the idea that New York is New York City and the bright lights of 
Broadway, I can assure you that that is far from being the fact. We 
have a very big dairy industry in the State of New York and it is, 
of course, as it is in every other State where it belongs 
Important industries. 

My ds uury farmers are eminet tly reasonable and intelligent people. 
They are not asking for anything in the least bit out of the way, but 
they are saying, and I think quite rightly, that so long as the rest of 
industry is supported and so long as they have to buy a great dial of 
their feed and their grain—and this also applies to my poultry 
farmers—outside of the State, they do not want to be discriminated 
against in the price-support program. They feel that this is hable to 
happen under the present conditions and that it is already happening. 

I would also like to read one thing that may happen to New York 
und to the New York milkshed if some corrective legislation is not 
enacted through this committee. That is, that in the New York 
milkshed alone, dairymen stand to lose $2 million a month. That isa 
great deal of money. You can well see that it is enough to put a lot 
of our farmers completely out of business. 

As I said before, we do not want to be unreasonable. I know that 
my people would not want me to come and ask for anything that 
they considered unreasonable. They are patriotic. They do not lke 
to see these surpluses hoarded any more than we do. 

They do feel that we in the Congress should be able to find some 
means by which we can distribute these surpluses all over the world. 
It seems to me that that is one thing that we certainly have to find 
the answer to. It cannot be right now or at any other time that food 
should be hoarded and even destroyed while such a great portion of the 
world is starving. So, if you can still protect our dairy farmers, as 
I am very sure you can do and as I hope this legislation will help to 
do, and at the same time find an answer to the distribution of these 
huge surpluses, we will all be grateful fo you. I know that the dairy 


. one of our io 


2 
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farmers of the State of New York will help in every way they pos- 
sibly can. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpresen. We thank you very much, Mrs. St. George, for 
your statement to the committee. We know what fine a you have 
done for the dairy farmers of your district and the country, and I, for 
one, want to thank you very much. 

Mrs. Si. Grorce. I thank you very much for your kind words. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Poage would like to ask a question. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. 7 sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Mrs. St. George, I want to concur in your statement as 
to the desirability of trying to do for the dairy farmers the same as 
for others, treating them at least as generously as we treat any other 
segment of our population. I think they are entitled to just as much 
consideration at the hands of the Government as any group of pro- 
ducers. 

The problem we never have been able to answer is how you can give 
the same kind of support to a perishable commodity that you can 
give to a storable commodity, and how you can give to a tee or 
product where there is no control of negieiction the same kind of 
treatment you can give to those where you do control the production. 

Would you suggest that we should attempt to control the produc- 
tion of dairy products on a national scale? We do it within given 
areas, of course. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. We do in my area, too. 

Mr. Poace. I know. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. We have done so for quite a long while. 

[ should think it would be almost impossible to do it on a national 
scale, however, because as you very well know, dairy products are 
based on a very different arrangement, let us say. 

As I said many years ago on the floor of the House—and I have 
never had any reason to change—we have to realize that cows are 
feminine and that they cannot be regimented. While you can plant 
grain and know it will come up in certain quantities at certain times, 
the flow of milk is a very different thing. We have to more or less 
take it when we get it and be grateful for it. 

Mr. Poace. But the suggestion has been made to the committee that 
we might limit supports to those producers who would reduce their 
herds by, let us say, 10 percent. I do not think that gives us any 
long-time solution. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Two years from now we would hope to have some new 
heifers come into the herd. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is exactly right. In New York State, as 
a matter of fact, we have already had some pretty bad repercussions 
from that. We have found a great many dairy farmers have reduced 
their herds by almost too much. 

You are between the devil and the deep blue sea when you start doing 
that, it seems tome. I think, quite frankly, that all the dairy farmers 
want is to be treated as nearly on a par with the other agricultural 
producers as possible, since after all they have to do business with 
them. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is right and I think that is practical. 
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Mrs. Sr. Greorce. I believe these bills will more or less take care 
of that. 

Mr. Poagr. When you say “these bills” to what do you refer? 

Mrs. St. Georce. I mean the bills such as mine and also the bills 
introduced in the other body by Senators Ives, Aiken, and another 
Senator. There is one bill my dairy farmers are very much in favor 
of, which I also favor. This companion bill of mine is more or less 
patterned on that same piece of legislation. What it does is that it 
simply will not allow the price to go down more than 5 percent in 1 
year, 

Mr. emia Th: ut — reasonable. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes, it is. 

Mr. uae, That is in line, too, with what the President said 
in his message to Congress, for a gradual reduction. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Exactly. 

Mr. Poace. That is in line with what we cotton people asked 
regard to the reduction of acreage. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Surely. It seems to me it would keep the whole 
picture on a parallel line. 

1 am quite sure no one on this committee—I know very well Mr. 
Andresen himself certainly does not want to have the dairy people 
under one setup and the grain farmers under another. 

Mr. Poacr. I am afraid you have to have that, though. If you 
take the grain farmers, you can control their production, and we do, 
to some degree at least, attempt to control their production. At least, 
we are going to do that this year. We have not done it previously, of 
course. However, we can control production of certain of these com- 
modities, such as, for example, tobacco, which has been controlled for 
many years, and, for example, cotton, which has never rejected quotas 
and voted for them every time they have been submitted. We can 
control by and large the size of those ¢ rops. 

We did recognize, I think in tobacco and I know in cotton and 
peanuts and in wheat, the principle you have enunciated here, that 
we should not make the drop too precipitous. If we are to take a cut 
in acreage of 52 percent, as we have taken in peanuts, it could not all 
be taken in 1 year. It should be spread out over 2 or 3 years. 

But we have never challenged in any of the basie crops the philos- 
ophy that if we are to be guaranteed 90 percent of parity we must 
over an extended period of time bring our production into line with 
demand. That we do not seem to be able to do in the dairy field. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. It might well be possible we could do it, Mr. Poage, 
under these bills. That 1s, if we restrict them to 5 percent each year 
it might be possible. 

I know you will agree with me that to drop anything from 90 per- 
cent to 75 percent would absolutely murder the dairy farmers. 

Mr. Poace. I am thoroughly in accord with that viewpoint, but I 
do not know that it gives us any permanent solution for the dairyman. 
It seems to me that these bills are somewhat of a palliative. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer.. They are. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not adverse to taking the pill to relieve the pain. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is very true. 

Mr. Poacr. But I am afraid we have not struck at the root of the 
problem even when we pass these bills. Do you think we have? 

Mr. AnpreseN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. I think the big problem for the dairy industry, 
which represents the dairy producers, is to secure an increase in con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Poace. I do, too. 

Mrs. St. Grorer. Yes. 

Mr. ANpresEN. That way you will take up the surplus and then 
we would not have any problem. 

Mrs. St. Groree. That is one reason why I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact—although this does not mean that it is in any of 
these bills—that we must seriously consider the distribution of sur- 
plus products. I think we can arrive at something on that. I am 
ure we can. 

Mr. Poace. We must do more than consider the distribution of sur- 
plus products; we must prevent that surplus from accumulating by 
increasing the demand for our basic product, which is fluid milk; 
that not right? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcre. Yes. But I believe if we had a proper distribu- 
tion we a | find there would be no surplus. 

‘They tell me, on the matter of butter, that if every American would 
take 2 pats of butter where he now takes 1 you would get rid of the 
butter surplus. That seems simple, but when you consider the prob- 
lem all over the world and think of all the people who are starving 
all over the world, I do not think that even we can supply enough 
dairy production. 

Mr. Poagr. I do not think so, either, but I do not think we could 
sell those products in the regular channels of trade at the present time. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No, but we could do better than throw them away. 

Mr. Poace. We could probably increase the consumption of fluid 
milk. I think we are making a step in the right direction. I have 
no criticism, except that we have, as I see it, for generations paid no 
attention to the sale of fluid milk. We have talked in terms of butter 
and cheese, when they are byproducts, and we have not talked of the 
basie product. 

On the contrary, some years ago when coffee was selling for a 
nickel, I went to Wisconsin, and walked in a little teashop right across 
from the capitol, which should not have been an expensive pl vce, and 
did not seem to be for most things, but t they charged 15 cents for a 
glass of milk, and a cup of coffee was a nickel. That sort of thing has 
h: ap pe ned all over the United States 

I just pointe <d out Madison, because that h: appens to be the center 
of the surplus milk area. 

[ will say that 1 went to my own hotel operator in Waco and com- 
plained that they were charging more for milk than they were for 
coffee, and they changed it. In a great many places if we would 
simply make a little effort to get these public-eating places to at least 
give } nilk an even break, we cot uld probab ly increase the consumption 
of milk. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I think all that can be done, and I think we are 
trying to do it in many of the dairy sections of the country, I may say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. Anpresen. They are really just beginning to work out that 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes, sir 
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Mr. Anpresen. IT am glad tosee it. In fact, | saw an advertisement, 
I think in Life magazine, which was a two-page colored advertisement 
on milk alone. We see that now beginning on TV and over the radio. 
It may be that if the industry does not forget about it they will keep 
on pushing aggressively to get greater consumption. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. That is true. 

Mr. Jones. There is just one thing | think should be brought out 
there. 

Mr. Anpresen. Yes. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you know of anything, Mrs. St. George , that was 
done during last year’s moratorium which the dairy industry "asked for, 
about last ‘April, from the Secretary, when he continued the 90-per- 
cent supports and they said, “We are going to build up a program dur- 
ing that time”? Do you know of anything the dairy industry did 
during that period to increase use of its products ? 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. Yes, I think I can safely say, Mr. Jones, that in the 
State of New York they have put on quite an aggressive campaign. 

Mr. Jones. During that last year’s period / 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Jones. In what way? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Well, through advertising and through the schools 
and through the grange and the home bureau and the different farm 
organizations. I know that a great deal has been done, and I think 
we have increased the consumption. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to know they did that. It seems, from our 
observation here, that it was after this last action of the Secretary, 
in reducing supports to 75 percent, that the momentum really started 
of trying todo something about it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcs. I do not think that is true. In fact, in New York 
State, in my district—which, as I say, has the biggest dairy industry 
in the State, because Delaware County is one of my counties and is the 
biggest dairy county in our whole State—they have not been work 
ing just for ‘the past year but for 2 or 3 years trying to increase the 
consumption of milk, especially among the younger people and the 
children. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Anprrsen. We have had a quorum call, and we have one more 
witness this afternoon. I do not think we will be able to get back 
here again. 

Mr. Harrtson. I will pass. 

ANbRESEN. We thank you very much, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Thank you very much indeed for your courtesy. 

Mr. Anpresen. The next witness is Mr. Westland, from the State of 
Washington. 

We would be glad to hear you briefly, Mr. Westland. We have 
about 7 minutes, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. WEsTLaNnD. Seven minutes should be ample time, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Jack Westland, Congressman from the Second District 
State of Washington. 

Mr. Chairman and members, the purpose of my testimony is to dis- 
cuss with the committee the purpose of H. R. 8236, a bill which I intro- 
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duced in the House of Representatives to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to make mandatory the sale of grains acquired through 
support programs to dairy farmers at prices ‘equivalent to 75 percent 
of parity. This bill w as re ferred to this committee. 

As you all know, the Secretary of Agriculture announced on Febru- 
ary 14, 1954, that the support le vel for manufactured milk and butter- 
fat sold off farms during the marketing year beginning April 1, 1954, 
and running to March 31, 1955, would be 75 percent of parity. This 
represented a 15-percent drop from the 90-percent level at which these 
prices were announced as being supported for the previous marketing 
vear. 

The dollars-and-cents figures ae by these two levels are, 
respectively, $3.14 per hundredweight and $3.74 per hundredweight 
for 3.95 BF test milk. This, you can see, is a net drop of 60 cents per 
hundredweight. Since the price a farmer receives for his product 
represents his wages it is obvious that this largest of all segment of the 
Nation’s agric ulture has received a grievously heavy cut in wages 
and the national economy has suffered : great loss in purchasing 
power. 

In connection with this loss in farmers’ wages and national purchas- 
ing power I would like to point out that the saving made by the Gov- 
ernment as a result of this drastic reduction in support level is far 
outweighed by the loss. The difference in cost as between supporting 
the 6 percent of the farmers’ production at 90 percent of parity and at 
75 percent amounts to an estimated $40 million. The loss sustained 
by the farmers and the national economy is reliably estimated at $600 
million. This is indeed a startling, and sad, illustration of the old 
adage of being “penny wise and pound foolish.” 

Mr. AnpreseN. Will you permit an injection there? 

Mr. WestLaNp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. If you will multiply that $600 million by 7, which 
would make it $4.2 billion, you would find the loss to the national 
economy. 

Mr. Westianp. Yes, sir. I hesitated to go that far, Mr. Chairman. 

This cut in the dairy price support level of 75 percent is particularly 
hard for the dairy farmer to sustain since at the same time he is asked 
to take a cut in wages, the Government is maintaining the price of 
grains and concentrates which he uses in making milk at a 90 percent of 
parity level. 

Just what a burden this disparity in support levels works upon the 
dairy farmer is illustrated in the publication Agricultural Prices pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Marketing Service, issue of April 30,1954. 
On page 22 it gives the milk-feed ratio, estimated for April 15, as 
1 pound of milk for 1.05 pounds of feed. This is the lowest ratio of 
record as far back as 1933. It gives, page 17, the estimated price the 
farmer will receive for his m: inufacturing milk, as of April 15, at 
$2.95 per nanepeawanet. This is the lowest price since the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. On page 15, of record April 15, is given the prices 
farmers pay for feeds in the six regional areas of the Nation. The 
average price is $3.53 per hundred pounds. 

It is obvious Soa the above figures that the dairy farmer has been 
placed at a disadvantage through ‘the action reduci ‘ing the support level 
on his product to 75 percent while the Government supports feed 
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grains and concentrates that go into the dairy ration at the higher 
levels. 

The purpose of H. R. 8236 is to correct, as far as possible, this dis- 
parity by making mandatory the sale of feed grains and concentrates 
acquired by the Government under its support operations at 75 percent 
of parity— 

To dairy farmers, and 

. To processors and other persons in the normal channels of trade, 
for ‘resale in processed form, or otherwise to dairy farmers at prices 
which will properly reflect the price at which such grains were pur- 
chased from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Since my bill was introduced, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced a feed program for nonfat dry milk solids at 314 cents 
per pound for such solids going into animal feed. It is possible the 
Department could do the same thing with CCC-held grain stocks 
without this legislation. But the fact remains it has not been done. 
My bill would make such action mandatory. In other words, my bill 
proposes that the Department do with feed grains and concentrates 
what it has already done with dry milk solids. 

Just how important my proposed reduction of 15 percent in the cost 
of feed grains and concentrates can be to dairy farmers is illustrated by 
figures given in the publication Rations for Dairy Cows, January 1954 
issue, published by the Agricultural Marketing Service. On page 2, 
the last average of record shows a dairy cows are fed 5.2 pounds of 
grains and concentrates per day, or 1,898 pounds annually. The aver- 
uge feed cost is given on page on as $3.40 per hundred, which, multi- 
plied by 18.9 hundreds of feed consumed, gives an annual feed cost 
per cow of $64.26. A saving of 15 percent, my proposed reduction in 
the cost of CCC holdings made available to farmers, would amount 
to $9.63 per animal, or about $216 million annually to the dairy farmer. 

Adoption of my bill and operation of the sales program it man- 
dates would not correct completely the depletion in dairy farmers’ 
wages and loss in national purchasing power brought about by the 
drastic reduction of the dairy support level from ‘900 percent to 75 
percent, but it would widen the dairy farmer’s margin and ease the 
the economic squeeze in which he now find himself. 

In conclusion, I would ask.your earnest consideration of this bill. 
The Nation’s dairy producers are just now receiving their first checks 
under the reduced support level and while we do not now know how 
they feel about their reduced economic state, I am sure it will not be 
long before they will let us know exactly what they think. I for one 
do not think they will look favorably upon the financial squeeze they 
find themselves in as a result of the operation of the Government pro- 
grams that force them to sell at 75 percent of parity and buy necessary 
production items at 90 percent of parity, no matter how honest and 
sincere is the administration of such programs. I suggest we do 
what we can to correct the situation inasmuch as it is completely the 
result of Government action and no part of their own doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would further like to recommend to the committee 
that H. R. 8236 be amended to include poultry and turkey feeders. 
To accomplish this, on page 2, line 3 strike out “and” and add “poultry 
and turkey feeders and”; on page 2, line 6, following “farmers”, in- 
sert “comma, poultry and turkey feeders, comma.” Poultry farmers 
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are not now and for several years have not been covered under the 
price-support program. By bringing them under this legislation 
substantial quantities of stored grain will flow into this market and 
result in much lower prices to the consumer for their products. The 
adoption of this measure, with the proposed amendment, will bring 
the largest segment of the farm industry closer to a free competitive 
narket than it has been for many years. 

Because I do not want to impose further on the time of this com- 
nittee—because of the quorum call—I will mention only briefly H. R. 
$493, which I introduced, to make possible the institution of the so- 
called self-help plan for dairy farmers. You, gentlemen, have lis- 
tened to much expert testimony regarding this program in recent 
weeks. It has the almost unanimous support of the dairy farmers of 
my district and is, I believe, generally regarded as the best long-term 
solution of the dairy industry problem that has yet been offered. It 
s designed to remove dair \ produc ts and their produc ers per manently 
ore the Government price-support program. I strongly recommend 

approval by this committee. 

‘Mr. ANDRESEN. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. WesrLanp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. A NprEsEN. Before we recess I will say that there are several 
other witnesses scheduled to appear. Since this will be the last hear- 
ng, if there is no objection we will ask them to put their statements 
in the record at this point and will ask the clerk of the Committee 
to notify the members they may file their statements. 

he information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN FE. FoGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


There have been several proposals presented to the Congress that surplus 
food commodities, now a terrific burden on the Federal Government, should be 
distributed through some form of food-stamp plan. The prime purpose, it seems 
to me, of these various proposals is the liquidation of our huge stockpile of 
foods purchased by the Federal Government under the price-support program. 
In my opinion, however, equal consideration and emphasis should be given to 
the beneficial effect such distribution would have on the aged and the needy. 

I have always believed in the basic concept of a price-support program. Agri- 
culture is most important to our economy and I would much rather see it follow- 
ing a sage and sane plan of operation, than on a dog-eat-dog basis. I will argue 
about the details of the plan, from year to year, but fundamentally I think the 
concept is sound. In order to guarantee the continuance of the “price support 
for agricultural commodities idea,” I think the new proposal of a food-stamp 
plan of some kind is a good proposition 

However, while we are thinking the food-stamp plan out, I would like to 
propose that the essential concept of the food-distribution idea, coupled as it is 
with the agriculture-support idea, be extended to include goods of our domestic 
woolen manufacturing industry. This is an industry which sorely needs atten- 
tion. It is reasonable, I believe, to insist it needs some protection. Many 
thousands of families are dependent upon the woolen manufacturing industry. 

The same arguments which are used so forcefully in pleas for protection of 
agriculture apply with equal force to the pleas for protection of the woolen 
manufacturing industry I am proposing, therefore, that the same type of 
plan for the distribution of surplus food commodities be invoked for the dis- 
tribution of garments which are the products of the domestic woolen industry. 

I know there is presently a distinction which can validly be made. The 
Government owns the surplus food commodities. It also owns over 100 million 
pounds of surplus wool, although it does not own the manufactured woolen 
roods with which I am concerned. However, just as the food distribution plan 
will aid agriculture, a woolen garment distribution plan will aid the entire 
woolen industry 
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I would insist that this distritution plan be confined to the needy und those 
needy persons who are on pensions of one kind or another, or who are drawing 
social-security benefits. I think all of us know that pensioners and social- 
security, old-age beneficiaries are not able today to buy many of the things they 
would like to have. Their purchase of clothing, outer coats, suits, etc., under 
a reduced price plan such as is envisaged in the food-stamp plans, would not 
have a harmful effect on the retail market. It would enable many old folks 
to purchase warm and good clothing—-clothing which they would otherwise 
have to do without. 

In line with this reasoning, I have introduced the bill presently before your 
committee to provide for the distribution of American woolen garments and 
surplus food to the aged and the needy under a stamp plan. The main purpose 
of this legislative proposal has two objectives : 

(a) To reduce the huge stockpile of surplus foods and to establish a yearly 
demand for domestic cloth which would act as a cushion for the entire woolen 
industry ; and 

(b) To provide the aged and the needy with adequate food and articles of 
warm and healthful clothing which they would not otherwise be able to buy. 

The plan would undoubtedly go a long way toward liquidating our great food 
surpluses. It would also serve as a distinct stimulus to the overall domestic 
wool industry in all its segments and answer the present threat of woolen imports 
from low wage scale countries. In my opinion, this constitutes good legislation, 
and I sincerely hope that this committee will take action to favorably report 
the bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRANK T. Bow, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity to outline my views on the dairy 
situation in general, and my two bills, H. R. 8560 and 8751, in particular. 

First let me say that I am deeply concerned with the situation faced by dairy 
farmers throughout the Nation. I have in my own district some of the finest 
dairy farms in the country, and Wayne County is one of the leading dairying 
counties in the Nation. 

The dairy farmers in my district are good farmers with but few exceptions. 
They practice good land use, they work far beyond a 40-hour week, and I have 
reliable figures which show that with dairy supports at 75 percent of parity these 
good farmers are now netting only approximately $2 per day for their labor 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that $2 per day is just not enough to fairly compen 
sate a dairy farmer for the time he spends each day in caring for his dairy herd 
and providing our Nation with an ample supply of milk. I think it should also 
be pointed out that this net income of $2 per day is for labor; it does not include 
any return on the farmer’s large investment in his land, buildings, and cattle. 

sefore continuing further, let me make it clear that I am not an advocate of 
high rigid price supports on dairy products, or for that matter on any othe: 
farm products. Nor do the majority of the farm people in my district want 
rigid supports. This was verified by a poll which I conducted recently through- 
out my district. In this poll rural residents voted by approximately 65 percent 
to 26 nercent in favor of the President’s flexible farm-support program. 

Now, to my mind, a flexible support program implies a program in which any 
changes in support level will be gradual, so as not to pull the rug out from 
under any segment of American agriculture. The President indicated in his 
farm message of this past January that this was also his position, and, as I 
pointed out earlier, the rural people of my district have expressed strong su] 
port for the President's farm program. 

The present dairy support at 75 percent of parity does not, in my opinion, fit 
in with the President’s program. This should not be construed as a criticisn 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who has been doing an excellent job under 
trying conditions. Secretary Benson will, I believe, solve many of the prol- 
lems facing American agriculture today through his broad knowledge of 
culture and his high devotion to principle 

However, on this particular issue I have an honest difference of opinion from 
the Secretary. Ido not say that dairy supports should be retained at 90 percent 
of parity: I do not say that never under any conditions should they drop to 75 
percent of parity: I say only that a study of the situation as it has affected my 
own district, and as I am told it has affected other dairying areas throughout 
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the Nation, convinces me that the drop from 90 to 75 percent of parity in one 








step is too sudden and too severe 
I have d ussed this situation with outstanding dairy leaders in my district 
excellent farmers al and they tell me they have been hard hit by the dairy 
upport cut I have studied detailed statistics showing average costs of milk 
! n and erag neome under the 75 percent dairy support, and it is 
Dy that the average farmer in my district is suffering. At the conclusion 
my statement I am including in the hearing record some of these statistics 
In sv to the fact that the esent 75 percent dairy support program is 
ip on dairy farmers, I believe this support level is unfair 
‘ { m Virtually all other segments of agriculture are 
( 4 cel pport rough this « p year 
I bri me to! own : I introduced H. R. 8560 on March 25, 1954, 
i ! des tha rice support level for milk, butterfat and the products 
f mill buttert l not be reduced by more than 5 percent in any 1 year. 
M ond bill, H. R. S751, introduced April 7, 1954, provides that the Com 
Credit Corporation shall sell feed grains acquired through price support 
perations to dairy farmers and feed processors who supply dairy farmers at 
the e percentage of parity at which dairy products are being supported 
I am convinced that the combination of these two bills will eliminate the 
liscrimir against the American dairy farmer It is not right 
ha e dairy f should have his income severely reduced while other 
farn continue ‘eive 90 percent supports, and it is not right that the dairy 
fart s] dl be » buy his feed grain at 90 percent of parity and sell his 





milk at 75 percent of parity My bills would eliminate both of these injustices 
I urce the committee to report them to the House 

la » wish to include in the hearing record two statements which show how 
and wl the dairy farmers of northern Ohio are suffering from the dairy 
support cut These statements follow 


DAIRY PRICE INFORMATION 


> 


I. Blend milk price’ (f. 0. b. Cleveland market for 3.5 percent milk) 





Cleveland market incluces or affects 40 to 50 northern Obio counties] 
Per hundredweig*t 
} l 4 1952 1953 1954 

gO $4 47 Ji $4. 46 $4.17 
I rua af 4.47 4. lf A 6 4.47 
Marct 4.62 1.43 tal S r ber 5.05 4.64 
Ay { 8S 34 5.04 4.84 
Ma 1 $4 November 5. 53 4.88 
June 1.14 $ 79 December 5. 03 4. 68 

5 I we 1 g to get price farme actual receives 


II. Factors responsible for 1954 price drop 
wenty-five cents per hundredweight due to adjustment of supply-demand 
amendment to Cleveland Federal order (not in effect until August 1, 1953). 
'wenty-nine cents per hundredweight due to drop in dairy supports April 1 
from 90 percent to 75 percent 


III, Factors in April 1 price drop’ 


Forty-five cents per hundredweight Cleveland Federal order differential. drop 
on April 1 

Twenty-nine cents per hundredweight due to drop in dairy supports. 

(An increase in the class I utilization offset some of this drop.) 


The 25-cent supply-demand reduction was already in effect prior to April 1 in the 


Tevel ya 
Cleveland market 
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IV. Net income on a northern Ohio dairy farm 


1952 19 54 
Pounds milk produced 200). OO") mW), OHM 0) O00 
Price $5. OK $4. KO $27 
Gross incom $10. gO OK $7 500 
Cost ($3.35 per hundredweight without labor 6, 70K 6. 700 6. 700 
et income labor) 4 () 2.300 $y 


Estimated 


V. What will dairy farmers lose in 1954-55? 


Seventy-five cents a hundredweight © equals 17 percent drop in gross income, 65 
percent drop in net income. There will also be an additional loss in values of 
cattle and land, as a result of the drop in milk prices. 

VI. What will consumer gain? 

The Wall Street Journal of April 6, 1954, estimates that consumers will pay 
» percent less for dairy products because of the support reduction from 90 to 75 
percent of parity on April 1, and that consumption of dairy products will increase 
2 percent, 

VII. Total loss of dairy income and farm purchasing power in Wayne County, 

Ohio in 1954 

As a result of 25 cents a hundredweight reduction based on supply-demand 
amendment and approximately 30 cents a hundredweight reduction by lowering 
dairy supports from 90 to 75 percent. 

150 million pounds milk sold at 55 cents per hundredweight less equals $825,000. 


VIIT. Percentage of parity northern Ohio dairy farmers actually are getting in 
Varch and April 1954 
Whole milk parity equals $4.75 hundredweight (USDA, March 15, 1954). 
March price f. o. b. market equals $3.88 or 82 percent of parity.* 
April price f. 0. b. market equals $3.34 or 70 percent of parity 
Thus, farmers were supposed to get 90 percent of parity in March and 75 per- 
cent of parity in April. Actually, northern Ohio farmers will get only 63 percent 
of parity in April, May and June 1954 under present support prices. 


IX. Farm income from dairlying ‘—1952 
United States, $6,590,300,000 or 21 percent of total farm income. 
Ohio, $314,000,000 or 29 percent of total farm income. 
Wayne County, $11,000,000 or 46 percent of total farm income. 
X. Value of milk cows and-heifers on farms, January 1, 1952 
United States, $5,854,600,000. 
Ohio, $255,769,000. 


Wayne County, $4,500,000. 
YI. Changes needed in Federal pricing formulas 

1. Many Ohio farmers feel that the Federal pricing formulas should be 
changed to rely less upon the price of butter and other manufactured products 
and put more emphasis on the economic factors, such as cost of production and 
consumer purchasing power. Such formulas are already in effect in many 
eastern deficit markets. Ohio is a deficit State, producing only about 90 percent 
of the milk it consumes. 

2. The price drop in Ohio in April was gerater than in most other States where 
prices of butter and manufactured products are emphasized less in the Federal 


2 Estimated by Cleveland Milk Producers Federation 

3 Farmers actually receive 35 cents per hundredweight less (hauling charge) or $2.99 
per hundredweight or 63 percent of parity. 

* Ranks first as a source of farm income in United States in Ohio, and in Wayne County, 
and in 57 other Ohio counties. 
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as on 


and State pricing formulas. In fact, it is doubtful if any other State experienced 
as severe a price drop as Ohio because of this fact. The USDA itself stated that 
“some States experienced little drop and some no drop at all” in announcing the 
drop from 90 to 75 percent. 

3. Thirty-two States had average milk prices higher than Ohio in 1953, accord- 
ing to the USDA It appears Ohio will drop lower in 1954. 


YlI. Recommendations 

Suspension of the Cleveland market supply-demand amendment and revision 
upward of monthly differentials would give immediate relief. Revision of the 
pricing formula would give permanent relief to northern Ohio dairymen. 

Many northern Ohio dairymen would like to see less fluctuation in the differ- 
entials (the present formula provides for $0.90 per hundredweight or more 
between spring and fall prices while some States have only $0.50 or less fluctua- 
and more uniform producer and consumer prices the year round. 


tion) ; 


CLEVELAND AREA (40-50 COUNTIES) ABNORMAL SITUATION 


son: In 1952 there were about 1,000 shippers added from Michigan and 


i 
Indiana. Before this there were 7,000 Ohio shippers. After this and at present 
there are 8,000 shippers. This gives Cleveland 15 percent eXtra surplus milk 
above a normal situation 

2. Result: The supply-demand amendment reduces the price every month by 
2: ts per hundredweight. A smaller percentage of the total supply goes into 
us milk and abnormal 





class I. This lowers the blend price, because of this sur] 
situation. 

In addition, there is a larger variation in differentials (90 cents) between 
spring and fall) at Cleveland than in many other areas. The differential comes 
down 45 cents February 1 and 45 cents April 1, and goes up 45 cents on July 1 
and 45 cents on August 1. 

Even before the reduction of supports, Cleveland had the 25-cent cut plus 
the 2 differential cuts of 45 cents each or a total cut of $1.15 between Febru 
ary 1 and April 1. (This is more than most areas.) This made the 30-cent 
cut from lower supports on April 1 worse in the Cleveland area than in most 
others. It brought the total cut to about $1.45 between February 1 and April 1. 
(Most areas had much less cut and some none, USDA 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
rHE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have this opportunity to present testimony 
in conjunction with the hearings which your committee is presently holdin: 
on the subject of a long-range farm program and the disposal of farm com 
modity surpluses. 

Although I represent a metropolitan, rather than a farm district, this subject 
is of vital importance to our people. The people of Milwaukee, who are the con 
sumers of the commodities produced by our farmers, are seriously affected by 
fluctuations in the price of basic commodities, by shortages, and by surpluses 
Any increase in the price of farm products is bound to have an effect on our 
pocketbooks. On the other hand, a drop in farm prices, as long as it does not 
have an adverse effect on the employment situation in our city, is welcomed 
by our people. 

Many of us have been seriously concerned about the mounting farm surpluses. 
The April 7, 1954, statistics show, for instance, that the Government is presently 
holding 357 million pounds of butter, 385 million pounds of cheese, and 588 mil 
lion pounds of milk solids. In addition, the Government is bolding other farm 
surpluses, with the total worth of the surplus stocks being estimated at billions 
of dollars. This is of great concern to our people, especially to those persons 
vith limited incomes who find it difficult, if not impossible, to buy adequate 
quantities of dairy products at the present level of prices. 

For this reason, I would like to confine my testimony to this one subject. 
Specifically, I should like to comment on the proposed national food allotment 
plan which has been advanced with the hope of providing a solution to the sur- 
plus program, and to the evil of malnutrition with which our Nation is plagued 

It may seem rather preposterous that we should have malnutrition in this land 
of plenty, where we cannot get rid of our food surpluses. Yet the fact remains 
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that more than 11 million Americans lack the minimum basic diet which is con- 
sidered necessary for health, because they cannot afford it. Our problem ap- 
pears to be not so much overproduction, but rather underconsumption. At the 
same time, the Government is thinking about selling some farm surpluses, 
particularly butter, in foreign countries for the world price which is much 
lower than our domestic price for the same products. 

During December of last year, 5,979,000 persons over 65 received old-age as- 
sistance and other social security benefits. The average monthly payment to all 
retired workers was less than $50; the average payment to a retired worker and 
his wife was $84.75. You certainly cannot go very far on those amounts with 
today’s prices. In addition, 1,918,082 persons received aid to dependent chil- 
dren ; 99,656 received aid to the blind; 192,950 received aid for totally disabled ; 
2,591,380 received public aid to the aged, and another 246,000 persons were getting 
State relief. 

Now all those persons, over 11 million of them, were receiving direct assistance 
of one kind or another. Most of them had to meet some standard of need set 
up by the Federal or State Governments, or were receiving inadequate pensions. 
The proposed national food allotment plan hopes to provide these persons with 
the means to secure the minimum basic healthy diet. At the same time, the 
plan is expected to do away with our agricultural surpluses. soth these ob- 
jectives could be achieved, it is estimated, for less money than the Government is 
presently spending to buy up the surpluses and keep them off the market. 

The national food allotment plan, as I understand it, has three main features: 

In the first place, the basic minimum diet would be scientifically determined : 
so nuch bread, meat, eggs, and so on. 

Secondly, the annual cost of this diet would be figured. This would be known 
as the food allotment. 

Thirdly, persons who are unable to afford the food allotment, and who want to 
participate in this plan, would have their purchasing power supplemented. This 
would be done by giving them a chance to buy, for up to 40 percent of their in- 
come, reduced-price food coupons which would, in effect, give them an increase 
in their purchasing power. 

Fourthly, the consumers would spend these food coupons at the stores where 
they do their usual buyin The grocer would then deposit them in his bank. 
They would be redeemed by the Treasury, which would pay the difference be 
tween what the low-income person paid for his “food allutment” and the retail 
cost of that allotment 

The program is so drafted that only those persons who have limited incomes 
those who cannot afford the minimum healthy diet—could benefit from it. There 
would be no advantage for a person having more money to participate in the 
program. For instance, suppose the retail cost of the “food allotment” is $20 a 
month per person, or $80 for a family of 4. Then a family of this size, having 
an income of $120 a month, could buy $80 worth of food coupons for $48 (40 
percent of income). But a family with 2 children and an income of $200 would 
have to pay $80 for $80 worth of coupons—so they would not gain by partcipat- 
ing in the program 

Would this program do away with our surplus problem? Many persons claim 
it would. It is estimated that if only 10 percent of the people of our country 
would participate in the plan, butter consumption would increase at least 6 per 
cent, other dairy products 5.5 percent, meat 2.5 percent, and pork 5 percent. 

This proposal is not new. It was suggested in Congress as early as 1943 by 
the late Senator Robert LaFollette from my State, and by other Members. I 
believe that it merits careful consideration. As some of my colleagues have 
pointed out earlier, perhaps it could be tried on small scale, on an experimental 
basis. 

The fact remains that we have a big problem on our hands—a problem worth 
billions of dollars, if we want to figure out the cost of our farm surpluses. At 
the same time, many of our people are in need of adequate food. Our children 
could benefit from a better distribution of nutritious dairy products in the 
school-lunch program. Before we start thinking about dumping our surpluses 
abroad for low prices, I believe that we should consider every possible way in 
which our own people could benefit from the disposal of these surpluses. Let’s 
feed our people first—then, if we still have a surplus, let’s help those of our 
friends abroad who need help. But let’s get rid of these surpluses in a con 
structive manner, because they are not doing our people any good piling up in 
the warehouses and spoiling in some storage places. 


38490—55—pt. 23 12 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee, where you and 
the entire membership have worked so faithfully in the interest of agriculture 
and thereby for the interest of the Nation. 

I have served on the Appropriations Subcommittee for Agriculture for a num- 
ber of years, where the whole picture is unfolded each year. Four years I 
served as chairman. At present I am the ranking minority member of that 
group. 

If I may I would like to review the picture as I see it, and to present the 
need for not only a continuation of price supports but for the full use of ex- 
isting law for sale of agricultural commodities on world markets at compet- 
itive prices. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend most of my time here in presenting the 
real facts concerning American agriculture, facts which have not been called to 
the attention of the American public by the Department. Though the evidence 
to support these claims is to be found in the hearings and justification, these 
points which I wish to make have not been the subject of speeches by the Secre- 
tary or other folks in the Department, who instead have been busy building up 
sentiment with the American public that the farmers have been getting too 
much and that the Nation has been losing too much under existing farm pro- 
grams. That simply is not true. Though I am sure these officials have been 
honest in their views, apparently they have overlooked the basic facts. 

Misleading information has been presented in many speeches against the 
present farm program, and in my opinion has resulted in building up public 
sentiment against any farm program. In that connection I would like to point 
out here some facts that we all need to remember. 

Before there was any price-support program or any real effort to give farmers 
or American agriculture its reasonable share of the Federal law, our Nation 
wasted about 40 percent of all our fertile lands, including other natural resources. 

When the farmer sold for what he could get, farm life was so unattractive and 
the farmer received such a small share of the conveniences which other segments 
had that young men and women left the farm and farm life was hard on those 
who remained, not because of the long hours but because the individual farmer 
had little purchasing power. 

Where about 40 years ago 84 percent of our population was on the farm, today 
only 16 percent of our population is on the farm, actively engaged in farming. 

Where 40 years ago 4 persons on the farm worked to supply food and fiber 
for only 1 person in the city, today the situation is reversed and between 4 and 5 
persons in our cities must look to 1 person on the farm to produce their food, 
shelter, and clothing. 


FARMING TODAY IS A BUSINESS 


Today farming is a business. Our American farmers have a total investment of 
more than $141 billion and last year spent more than $24 billion making a crop. 
The investment per farm worker was $18,718 while that per industrial worker 
was $12,289 in 1953. 

Due to his large annual investment, today the farmer can lose his farm in 2.7 
years. 

The American farmer will either have to make enough money to meet the 
cost of production and make a small profit, or else like any other businessman, 
he will let the farm plant go down, exhaust the fertility of the soil, and then 
move to town like the rest of us. The price of taking commodities from land is 
going to be paid either by the person who consumes it, uses the commodity, or by 
the land itself and we do not have the land to spare. In less than 25 years 
at the present rate of production, we will need more than 100 million acres of 
fertile land—land which we do not have to meet a population increasing by 
about 3 million a year. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM NOT THE CAUSE 


The existing price-support program is not the primary cause for large agri- 
cultural surpluses now in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
the first place, all basic commodities now under a 90-percent support price are 
contingent upon the farmer's control of his production in line with the foresee- 
able market, when requested to vote such controls by the Government. 
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Next, the so-called 90-percent-of-parity support level does not even assure the 
farmer cost of production. It attempts to give him the same comparative pur- 
chasing power that he had in the base period 1909-14, or on a comparable basis 
with the last 10 years. In either instance to be given such assurances the farmers 
as a group must agree to restrict production in line with the foreseeable market, 
as set out by their Government when requested to do so. 


REQUEST FOR PRODUCTION 


During the period 1942-52 the Government requested the farmers to expand 
their farm plant and to produce ever-increasing quantities of agricultural com- 
modities for the benefit of the Nation and our allies. Firm commitments to pur- 
chase these commodities were not made (p. 22 of appropriations hearings). 


GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTS 


During this period numerous embargoes and restrictions on export of farm 
commodities were imposed by the Government, which prevented the exportation 
of many farm commodities at any price, notwithstanding the fact that the world 
price greatly exceeded our domestic price (p. 26 of Agriculture appropriation 
hearings). 


SALES POLICIES 


During this period and up until the last 30 days, our Government, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that much of this production was held in the United States at the 
instance of the Government, has followed a policy of largely holding American 
agricultural commodities off the world market to enable friendly nations to have 
most of the market, with American commodities used only to take up the slack 
(pp. 49 and 1120 of hearings before the Appropriations Committee on 
Agriculture). 


AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Even our official agricultural representatives abroad—agricultural attachés— 
are subjugated to the control of our State Department, which has consistently 
opposed selling American farm commodities competitively on world markets— 
unless we let the domestic price paid our farmers sag to competitive world 
levels—though they express it that they are opposed to sale below our domestic 
price levels—and our Government so far has largely followed that course as 
general policy. 

What would American labor say to that if advocated for them? What would 
American industry say? 


FARMERS LARGE CONSUMERS 


American farmers are great purchasers of the output of American industry, 
possibly the greatest single market. They buy on the American market, causing 
high costs which must be included in prices received or else they will bleed the 
land, then go broke (p. 173 of hearings). 


WHY? 


Our American price-support system has not priced American farm commodi- 
ties out of the domestic market. The American people are eating approximately 
12 percent more good, nutritious food than in 1939. It takes a smaller part of an 
hour's work to buy food today than at any time in the last 40 years (BAE report). 

Many people believe these commodities have been deliberately held here to 
build up the cost so as to inflame the public against the present farm program. 
I do not believe the Department of Agriculture has gone that far. However, I 
do know the butter bought by the Government has not even been offered on world 
markets even at prevailing world prices, much less competitive prices. I do 
know the Department of Agriculture has increased interest paid as well as storage 
fees paid (p. 1647 of Agriculture appropriation hearings). Why, unless to add 
to the expense of the farm program? 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION LOSSES 


Only approximately $114 billion of the total existing Commodity Credit Cor- 
portion stocks have been offered on world markets during the last year, and those 
were offered at prevailing prices, which means the world price was determined, 
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our commodities were offered at that level, our competitors then merely had to 
give a discount to undersell. Of course when other supplies became exhausted, 
countries still needing supplies came to us for the residual amount needed to meet 
demand. There have been minor exceptions to this general policy, but the policy 
insisted upon by the State Department to meet international relations has 
virtually held most American farm commodities off the world market, since we 
have not made the price truly competitive (pp. 49 and 1120 of hearings). 


INCREASED MIDDLEMAN’S TAKE 


Since 1945 the cost of handling agricultural commodities from the time they 
leave the farmer’s hands until the level of the consumer has increased by 83 
percent. During the same period the farmer’s share of the consumer dollar has 
gone down (BAE report). 

The American farmer’s average income was approximately $850 in 1953. The 
average comparable income of other workers in our economy was about $1,850 
(BAE report). 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The cost of our farm program, notwithstanding that most of the cost comes 
from governmental policy of asking increased production and holding such pro- 
duction off world markets, is far less than our expenses in connection with 
industry and labor in connection with World War II and since (p. 20 of CCC 
hearings). 

The total losses on farm commodities have been approximately $1,200 million 
in the 20 years of its existence. During the period of war we paid out $4 billion 
in consumer subsidies. The Federal Government paid out approximately $40 
billion in tax amortization to industry and in contract settlements to enable 
industry to reconvert quickly so as to keep industrial labor employed. Total 
investment of the CCC of approximately $7 billion is small indeed as compared 
with the $129 billion we have invested in military materiel (p. 20 of CCC 
hearings). 


FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS MEANS SLIDING SUPPORTS 


It should be remembered that the administration’s recommended flexible price- 
support program, fixing a maximum mandatory support of 90 percent, with pro- 
vision for required supports being reduced to 75 percent contingent upon supply 
on hand, will become effective automatically January 1, 1955, unless the Congress 
acts to prevent it (p. 70 of hearings). It must be remembered that supplies of 
commodities on hand now under the formula of that law would automatically 
reduce the required support level for most basic commodities almost to the mini- 
mum of 75-percent supports. 

It should be remembered too that any basic farm commodity already at 90 
percent could flex only downward under the so-called flexible supports advocated 
by the administration. Also, support levels on commodities not now under the 
new parity formula, if placed under the new formula as requested by the adminis- 
tration, would be reduced. 


DEPARTMENT SPEECHES 


Led by the Secretary of Agriculture, many speeches are being made today to 
the effect that the farmer and the present price-support system seriously threaten 
the American economy, and that if something is not done to reduce the amounts 
going to the farmer under the present program the city consumer is going to rise 
up and overthrow the farm program. It is my considered judgment that those in 
control of the Department of Agriculture are doing more to incite such a feeling 
than any other group. The facts supporting the farmers’ position, which I have 
cited, are all supported by our hearings on the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; but they are not the primary subject of speeches by the 
Secretary and his group, who, in their efforts to build up public sentiment against 
existing farm programs, in my humble judgment are building up opposition to 
any farm program though they do not intend to do so. 

This is tragic, in my judgment. Only in the last 20 years has American agrt- 
culture had its fair share of laws or has agricultural life offered anything like 
the attractiveness that other segments of our population have enjoyed. Only 
during that period have we put back a reasonable share of what we have taken 
from the soil. 

In order to protect future generations we must give real attention to main- 
taining a sound financial system. It is bad to overdraw at the bank. It is 


— 
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much worse to overdraw on our real wealth, which is the land, the timber, the 
natural resources, the material things. 


COSTS WILL BE PAID 


In this day of commercial agriculture the price must be paid. I realize the 
consumer is paying much for his groceries, but he is paying a smaller percentage 
of what he makes per hour than almost at any time in history. May I remind 
you that these high costs come from the fact that there has been an 83-percent 
increase since 1945 in cost attached to farm commodities from the farmer’s 
hands to the consumer. May I remind you that freight rates have been in- 
creased by the Interstate Commerce Commission 11 times since World War II, 
reaching a total of 121 percent increase (p. 1388 of agriculture appropriation 
hearings). May I point out to you that in a $3.69 shirt of a standard make the 
farmer’s share is about 35 cents, and under the law if one merchant agrees to 
sell the standard brand at a fixed price, in many States, the manufacturer can 
require all other merchants in the same locality to stick to the same price. 
Thus, if the farmer furnished the cotton in such shirt for nothing there is 
nothing in the law that would require the passing on to the consumer of such 
windfall. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. Chairman, we are having lots of trouble living with a debt of $265 billion. 
But the records of our country will show that for any 5-year period in our 
history the national income has averaged about 7 times the farm income, and 
we cannot stand a reduction in our national income of 7 times the drop we have 
already had in farm income. 

Our high standard of living can be largely attributed to the fact that with our 
wealth of natural resources it took so few of us to supply food, clothing, and 
shelter for the rest of us that it left many to supply the automobiles and other 
conveniences that we enjoy far beyond any nation in history. We must not 
force back on American agriculture the huge cost which is being attached to 
his production from the time it leaves his hands until it reaches the consumer. 
Such costs are attached by reason of minimum-wage laws, bargaining power of 
labor unions, by freight-rate increases, and by continuing demand of consumers 
for cellophane containers, washed vegetables, and frozen foods, and so forth. 
The American farmer is in business, too; he has a tremendous investment and 
a huge annual cost. That cost will have to be paid either by the consumer or 
by the land itself. There is one thing that will put the farmer completely in 
the saddle, just as he is in the saddle in Greece, China, and India. When the 
Nation’s resources are so exhausted that there is competition for who is going 
to eat, the man who produces it will be in the saddle, but we must not be so 
shortsighted in our Nation as to fall for that. 


THE ANSWER 


The answer, Mr. Chairman, is that this administration must stop the govern- 
mental policy of holding agricultural commodities off world markets at com- 
petitive prices. The American farmer is entitled to his fair share of world 
markets at competitive prices, just as he is entitled to his fair share of the 
laws on our own statute books, in view of protection for industrial labor and 
American industry. We must retain equal treatment for American agriculture. 
Then the farmer will be willing to limit his production to the foreseeable mar- 
ket, domestic and foreign; but not to the domestic market for that would mean 
his ruin as well as the reduction of the standard of living for the rest of us. 

Today many people, many businessmen, are finding out their welfare is depend- 
ent upon the welfare of agriculture. They know it in our smaller cities now. 
It will not be long before they know it in Detroit, Chicago, and New York. 

In answer to the statement that the American farmer is pricing himself out 
of the domestic market you will note that today 1 hour of labor will buy more 
bread than almost ever before. The same thing applies to steak; it applies to 
milk ; it applies even to butter. It applies to bacon, it applies to eggs, it applies 
to potatoes, and it applies to oranges. In other words, in spite of the fact that 
agricultural prices have been supported and that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has on hand certain stocks that I will talk about a little later, you will 
find that even on a comparable basis the factory worker can buy more agricultural 
commodities than at practically any time in history for 1 hour’s work. Why is it 
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the American people are not told these facts instead of being told things that 
serve to incite opposition to some equal treatment for American agriculture? 

You will note that in 1947 a loaf of bread, which is a common article of food, 
that in 1947 the American farmer got 2.9 cents out of a loaf that sold for 13 cents. 
In 1953 the farmer got only 2.5 cents out of a loaf of bread that sold for 16.4 
cents. 

Why is not the Department of Agriculture telling the American people these 
facts? These come from the statistics of the Department and they are facts 
which should be told. 

Another thing that has been pointed out so frequently by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and by so many others in an effort to inflame the city consumers 
igainst the farm program—that is not what they intend, but that is the net 
result—is the fact that most of these increases in farm production came at the 
request of the Federal Government. 

For the period of years from 1942 to 1952 the Government of the United States 
was asking farmers to increase their production to meet the needs of the American 
people and of our allies in this period of international trouble. Not only that, 
but for this number of years the Government also established export restrictions 
and in some instances an outright embargo on the shipment of agricultural 
commodities in world trade, even though world prices were much higher than 
the domestic prices that the farmers were getting. These are facts that exist. 
rhey are not the facts you read in the speeches of those who would wreck the 
present farm program in favor of what they call flexible supports but which I 


erm to be sliding scale supports. 


I think much of what we read in the daily press is picked up from these 
speeches, Which may be accurate in regard to certain things but they ignore a lot 
f facts which could make for a more logical conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to come from a cotton section of the country. Not- 
vithstanding the huge quantities of cotton you have on hand, the American Govy- 
ernment has made money on all your price-support programs on cotton. Cotton 
will stay in storage for as long as 40 years. The supply of cotton that we had 
on hand when World War II occurred practically saved us. That was true not 
only in connection with that one commodity but other commodities as well. 


WHO GETS THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR? 


If you will look as to the division of vour cotton dollar. vou will see that 
the cotton grower gets 13.3 cents ont of the d 


l lar, the ginners about seven- 
tenths of a cent, the merchandisers 1.3, the manufacturers, dyers, and finishers 
18.5, the manufacturers of apparel and household goods 29.2, and the retailers 
32.1 for buying the goods and offering it for sale again. The wholesalers get 
4.9 cents 





I make that point not to complain about the markups, though in some in- 
stances you might think they re unreasonably high, bunt to point out where 
vour dollar goes If this were a standard make shirt with a regular name and 
if one merchant were to agree to sell it at a fixed price set by the manufacturer 
and that price is $3.64, the farmer uld get 31 cents for his cotton in that shirt. 


Furthermore, if the farmer gave the cotton for nothing, there is no reason to 
believe that the shirt would be reduced in price at all as long as the buyer 
would buy it at $3.64. As long as one merchant would offer it for sale at $3.64, 
in most areas of the United States, because of laws we have written, the other 
merchants would have to sell it at $3.64. I am not saying that there are no 
faults with the present farm program. I do say those faults are not the cause 
of the things that are being pointed at today as being a reason to abolish or 
seriously damage the existing farm program. In other words, we have heard 
lots of statements about the high price of beef. This shows you that out of 
the beef dollar the marketing share is 36 percent, while the farmer's share is 
64 percent from which of course he pays his cost including depreciation. Then 
again we see in this economy of ours that when the farmers’ prices are drasti- 
eally reduced we see precious little change in the retail price. Why? Do you 
know of any merchant whose commodity will move at regular prices that will 
reduce those prices as long as people stand in line as they do in Washington to 
buy those commodities at the price fixed? Is there any reason to believe that 
private enterprise is going to reduce just because they can under our system? 
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IS THE CONSUMER GETTING LESS? 


The next thing we find is the statement to the American people that due to 
the high cost of food, due to the high cost of the price-support program, the 
American consumer some way is being injured. The record shows that the 
American people are eating 12 percent more nutritious food, good food, on an 
average, than ever before in history. The record further shows that the indl- 
vidual is paying a less percentage of an hour’s time of work to buy that food. 
Whatever the conditions are surrounding the price-support structure, the Ameri- 
can consumer, on a comparitive basis, seems to be doing all right. 

I think it should be pointed out that the American people today are paying 
approximately 23 percent of their income, on an average, for food, while the 
people in the rest of the world pay on an average approximately 70 percent of 
their income for food. 

After buying food the American people bas 77 percent of their income left 
to buy automobiles, refrigerators, television sets, etc., where the otaer countries 
of the world have only 30 percent of their income left. 

In 1953 the farmer got from the sale of a loaf of bread 2.5 cents out of 16.4. 
In 1947 he got 2.7 cents out of a 13-cent loaf. 


COMPETITION FOR LAWS 


3eginning with the first session of the first Congress, the fight was on to write 
the laws. Competition was on as to how our laws would be written, and various 
advantages have been written into the laws by folks who believed in them and 
thought they were essential. In about 1900 we began to have substantial protec- 
tion for industry, or even earlier than that; but about 1900 we began to place 
advantages to take care of the wages of industrial workers. This is no attack 
on that situation, but when you set out through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and grant freight-rate increases amounting to 121 percent since World 
War II, when since 1946 the total cost of the farm commodities from the time 
they leave the farmer’s hands until they reach the consumer has gone up 83 
percent, when you say that the high cost of living can be attributed to the 
producer of the basic raw materials, when actually he is getting a less percentage 
than in 1946, we are making serious and real serious mistakes. Now, about 40 
years ago it took about 4 people who live on the farm to feed 1 in the Nation. 
It was comparatively easy for 4 people on the farm to feed 1 in the city, because 
they could virtually do it with their surpluses, you might say. 

Farm lives were so unattractive and the amount that the farmer could buy 
with all of the money he received was so little that with the passing years almost 
every farm family that could do it saw to it that the boy or girl who was on the 
farm got off the farm. As I have said, today we have 16 percent of our people 
living on American farms feeding the rest of us. American agriculture today is 
a commercial enterprise. The investment of American farmers in land and in 
equipment and in those things that it takes to farm is approximately $141 billion. 

Last year the cost of making the crop was $24 billion in cash. The invest- 
ment per farmworker, in order to have a farm and have it run, is about $18,000 
per person. The average investment of the industrial worker—the investment 
behind him—is about $12,000. 

The American farmer, with that investment, and with that annual cost, either 
must receive a price that will enable him to get his cost of production back, plus 
a reasonable livelihood, or else he will do what our people in this country did 
for a hundred and some years; he will drain the fertility of his soil. He will 
wear the land out and then he will move to the town like the rest of them. 

Under present conditions, the cost of making a crop and the cost of farming are 
such that a farmer may lose his farm, on an average, in 2.7 years. Not too many 
years ago it took 10 years, because it did not take as much money to farm. Today 
it is a commercial operation and it takes lots of money to farm. 

Mr. Chairman, we must insist upon returning to the American farmer his right 
to world markets. 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: In connection with your hearings on legislation designed 
to facilitate the distribution of our tremendous food surplus, please let me urge 
that your committee report a bill that will provide a minimum or redtape, delay, 
and expense in the transportation, packaging, and distribution of our surplus 
foodstuffs to the needy citizens of our country. 

Statistics prove that the relief of needy families has increased sharply in 
recent months. In my district particularly, we are hard hit by an unprecedented 
depression in the coal industry, in addition to thousands of other citizens who 
are out of work and in needy circumstances through no fault of theirown. Some- 
thing must be done soon if dire suffering and want are to be prevented. Millions 
of persons on public-assistance rolls, elderly people receiving inadequate pension, 
and those with meager incomes are confronted in this period of high cost of living 
with the difficult and tragic task of trying to provide proper nourishment out of 
their meager resources. 

It behooves us to think first of the health, welfare, and contentment of our 
own needy and utilize our bounty to keep our own country strong and healthy. I 
trust you will report a bill that will make a substantial contribution to the solu- 
tion of our needy problem. 

I urge that swift action be taken to establish a system whereby surplus foods 
in Government stocks can be more readily distributed to the needy American 
citizen. We should see that charity begins at home and use our surpluses here 
as long as there is urgent need for them before we send millions to foreign 
countries. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hakgxiey O. STAGGERS, 





STATEMENT oF Hon. JoHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS F'ROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our committee has been con- 
sidering ways and means of disposing of the surplus perishable farm products 
we have in storage at the present time. I believe the majority of the committee’s 
time during the past 2 weeks has been usurped by this one problem. 

I am happy to know that the provisions set out in my bill H. R. 8168 are also 
under consideration along with several other bills and it is my sincere wish to 
see every person in this country properly fed before we ship any surplus produce 
to needy people overseas. I certainly think we should take care of our people 
at home first. 

I am very much interested in seeing that some of this surplus food be given 
or sold to penal institutions at a reasonable price so that the unfortunate people 
who are confined in prison can be properly fed. 

I also hope that we can make a better distribution of our surplus food among 
the schoolchildren and through the welfare departments and, if necessary, 
through the church organizations. 

I realize that we cannot afford to use the surplus goods in competition to 
our regular free enterprise or through regular trade channels, however, the 
public welfare, penal institutions, hospitals, and numerous other organizations 
and people should be supplied with a sufficient amount of this surplus food to 
properly feed every person in the United States. 

I am submitting some additional information in support of my bill in addition 
to the letter that has already been inserted in the record from Mr. James Bennett, 
Director of United States prisons. 

We have previously given billions and billions of dollars worth of surplus com- 
modities to foreign countries. My wish is to have the agriculture committee 
write into law a provision calling for the trade of our surplus commodities for 
foreign currency to be used in purchasing strategic war materials, building our 
airbases and numerous other projects that we are paying for with United States 
taxpayers’ dollars at the present time. 


preteen 
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I believe that everyone will agree with me that we have practically lost our 
foreign export market for cotton and numerous other items because we have, 
during the past 15 years, through lend-lease and other giveaway organizations 
permitted these countries to accept our goods free and given them dollars to pur- 
chase commodities from countries in direct competition with the farmers and 
businessmen of this country. 

I believe that as soon as we completely discontinue our giveaway programs 
and use our surplus commodities and other products in trade, either by barter- 
ing or accepting foreign currency to be used in paying for strategic war ma- 
js and building airbases in foreign countries, we will regain our export 
market. 

We all realize that the countries in Europe and Asia will not purchase our 
goods when they know that if they wait it will be given to them at a later date 
through some organization or ‘through NATO. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDWEST WARDENS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, HELD IN CHICAGO, ILL., ON APRIL 23 AND 24, 1954 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States, Senate bill 
8. 3052, and a companion bill in the House of Representatives entitled H. R. 8168; 

Whereas the provisions of said bills would make it possible for the penal insti- 
tutions to participate in the surplus commodities of the Federal Government ; 

Whereas the penal institutions represented at this meeting are very anxious 
for the passage of said legislation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Midwest Wardens’ Association, That the committees in charge 
of the bills herein mentioned be requested to give every favorable consideration 
in their recommendation to the Congress, and that the ultimate passage thereof 
may be soon brought about; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the chairmen of the 
committees aforesaid. 


Passed and recorded April 23, 1954. 
G. Norton JAMESON, Secretary. 
Mr. Anpresen. If there are no other witnesses we will now adjourn 
for the day and answer the rollcall. The committee stands adjourned. 
(Thereupon, at 3: 54 p. m., Monday, May 10, 1954, the hearings were 
concluded. ) 


i 
VS 





